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S*  Delegation  to  Madrid  Radio  Meet 
Includes  No  Press  Representatives 

Protests  Filed  at  Washington  as  Wire  Services  Fear  New  Foreign  Censorship  cind  Higheri 'Rates  — 
Castle  Defends  Appointments,  Assures  Press  Interests  Will  Be  Guarded 


Despite  strong  protests  from 
newspaper  and  press  association 
executives  in  this  cituntry  and  warning 
from  American  correspondents  in 
Euroi)e,  the  three  American  delegates, 
named  August  4  by  President  Hoover 
to  the  impending  International  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Radio-Telegraph  Conference 
at  Madrid,  do  not  include  any  repre¬ 
sentative  of  press  interests,  nor  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  with  questions  of 
censorship,  priority  for  press  messages 
or  transmission  costs,  all  of  which  are 
prominent  on  the  conference  agenda. 

Barring  illness  or  death,  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  American  personnel, 
it  was  learned  at  the  State  Department 
this  week.  The  delegates  are  Commis¬ 
sioner  Eugene  O.  Sykes  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission:  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Jolliffe,  chief  engineer  of  the  radio 
commission,  and  Walter  Lichtenstein, 
executive  secretary  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  newspaper  publishers  and 
press  association  officials  over  these  ap¬ 
pointments,  based  on  the  feeling  that 
the  delegates  would  not  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  militant  point  of  view  on  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  the  American  press  has 
a  vital  interest.  Censorship  is  the  main 
question,  several  proposals  with  strong 
and  sharp  teeth  against  the  transmission 
of  “unfavorable”  news  having  already 
been  put  forward  by  European  and 
Asiatic  powers.  These  were  outlined 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  May  14. 
1932,  and  were  also  the  subject  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  April  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  The  vital  interest 
which  the  press  has  in  this  matter  was 
placed  before  the  State  Department 
early,  but  departmental  precedent  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  selection  of  the  American 
representatives. 

The  three  American  delegates  were 
approved  ultimately  by  the  President, 
birt  were  chosen  by  Under-Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Castle.  Jr.,  on  the 
principle  that  they  be  technical  men  and 
representatives  of  the  public  at  large, 
rather  than  of  special  groups,  such  as 
the  press  or  other  large  users  of  radio 
facilities. 

The  State  Department  does  not  feel 
that  there  has  been  any  discrimination 
against  the  press  in  this  selection,  Mr. 
Castle  told  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Washington  correspondent.  In  fact,  he 
stated,  the  delegates  have  been  given 
definite  instructions  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  press  and  particularly  the 
censorship  phase. 

“I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
^mwrican  delegation  will  fight  to  the 
Hmit  against  attempts  to  increase  the 
censorship  provisions  of  the  convention 
to  be  adopted  at  Madrid  beyond  those 
in  the  Washington  convention  of  1929,” 
Mr.  Castle  said.  “We  even  thought 
that  went  too  far.” 

The  Washington  convention  provided 
that: 

“Each  government  reserves  the  right 
to  suspend  international  radio  communi- 
tation  service  for  an  indefinite  period, 
if  deemed  necessary  either  generally  or 


only  lor  certain  connections  and/or  for 
certain  kinds  of  radio  communication, 
provided  that  it  shall  immediately  so 
advise  each  of  the  other  contracting 
governments  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Union.” 

Mr.  Castle  said  he  had  advised  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  associations  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Lichtenstein  before  he 
sailed  for  Madrid  so  that  he  would  be 
conversant  with  the  needs  of  newspaper 
interests.  He  said  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  a 
classmate  in  college,  and  knew  he  pos¬ 
sessed  an  unusually  broad  viewpoint. 
Both  Mr.  Castle  and  Commissioner 
Sykes  said  the  American  press  need 
have  no  fear  that  its  interests  would  not 
be  well  represented. 

Mr.  Lichtenstein,  while  a  banker,  is 
not  regarded  in  Washington  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  banking  interests, 
which  also  are  large  users  of  the  radio. 
In  fact,  the  bankers  brought  great  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  for  appointment  of  a  New 
York  man,  who  was  turned  down  be¬ 
cause  he  was  regarded  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  special  interests. 


The  American  delegation  is  expected 
by  Washington  newspapermen  to  be 
stubborn  rather  than  aggressive  in  its 
resistance  to  attempts  by  foreign  na¬ 
tions  to  include  stringent  censorship 
jirovisions  in  the  convention.  It  is  not 
looked  uptm  as  esiK'cially  weak,  but 
as  a  group  not  so  militant  as  it  might  be. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  informed  that 
the  delegation  would  have  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  composition,  probably  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  press,  except  for  two 
conditions — the  Presidential  campaign 
and  Congressional  economy. 

Leadership  of  the  delegation  would 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Castle, 
except  for  the  campaign.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  the  President  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  is  remaining  in  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Mr.  Hoover’s  request. 

The  small  size  of  the  American  group 
and  to  a  large  extent,  its  personnel, 
can  be  attributed  to  the  economy  drive. 
The  State  Department  had  asked  for 
$120,000  for  expenses  of  the  American 
delegation  and  staff,  but  Congress  cut 
this  to  $80,000  and  limited  the  expense 
of  each  delegate  and  staff  member  to 
$6  per  day.  It  is  known  that  several 


AMERICA’S  DELEGATES  AND  THEIR  STAFF 
AT  MADRID  RADIO  CONFERENCE 

PERSONNEL  of  the  American  group,  as  approved  by  the  President,  and  also 
the  representatives  of  private  organizations  invited  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
for  the  conference  at  Madrid  opening  Sept.  3,  are : 


DELEGATES 


American  Steamship  Owners  Asso- 


Hon.  Eugene  O.  Sykes,  acting  chair-  Nation— Robert  F.  Hand,  Harold  L. 
man  Federal  Radio  Commission,  chair-  Cornell. 

man.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Jolliffe,  chief  engineer.  Company— Eugene  S.  Wilson,  Herbert 
Federal  Radio  Commission.  Shreeve,  Lloyd  Espenschied.  Laurens 


Walter  Lichtenstein,  executive  secre-  Whittemore. 


tary,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
TECHNICAL  ADVISERS 
State  Department — Dr.  Irvin  Stewart. 


.Associated  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company — Milton  M.  Price,  Michael 
Schwartz. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 


Treasury  Department— Lt.  Commdr.  —Lawrence  W.  Lowman. 

EdwardM.  Webster’ U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Wireless.  Ltd.— Ralph  M. 

War  Department — Major  William  h.  Heintz. 

Friedman,  Lt.  Wesley  T.  Guest.  -  • 


International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 


-  Lt-  Commdr.  Company— Logan  Rock,  H.  H.  Buttner. 


Joseph  R.  Redman. 


All-.America  Cables  and  Commercial 


D^artment  of  Commerce  Dr.  John  Cables. — John  Goldhammer,  Morgan 
H.  Dellinger,  chief  radio  section,  Bu-  Jleiskell. 


reau  of  Standards;  H.  J.  Walls,  Air¬ 
ways  Division,  Aeronautics  Branch. 

Federal  Radio  Commission — Gerald 
C.  Gross. 

Secretary  General  —  Richard  South- 


Mackay  Radio  &  Telegraph  Company 
— A.  Y.  Tuel,  Haraden  Pratt 

Mutual  Telephone  Company — F.  G. 
Hummel. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters 


gate,  acting  chief  division  of  interna-  _ Louis  G.  Caldwell. 


tional  conferences.  State  Department. 


National  Committee  on  Education  by 


Yerrefarv  — Hugh  Millard,  second  Radio— Armstrong  Perry. 


secretary,  American  Embassy.  Madrid.  press  Wireless.  Inc.— Joseph  B.  Pier- 
Assistant  Secretary — R.  Allen  Haden.  son. 

foreign  service  officer.  Department  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America— Col. 
State.  _  Samuel  Reber. 

Dtsburstng  Officer— Fruncis  J.  Sickel.  rca  Communications.  Inc.— Samuel 
INVITED  BY  THE  SPANISH  Reber,  Loyd  A.  Briggs,  W.  A.  Winter- 
GOVERNMENT  bottom. 

Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc. — Paul  Golds-  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America 
borough.  — Charles  J.  Pannill. 

American  Radio  News  Corporation —  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Company 

W.  H.  G.  Finch.  —William  E.  Beakes. 

American  Radio  Relay  League — Ken-  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
neth  B.  Warner,  Paul  M.  Segal,  Qair  — Stanley  J.  Goddard,  C.  P.  R.  Goode, 

Foster.  A.  J.  Deldime,  L.  C.  Smyth. 


men  refused  appointments  because  of 
the  latter  limitation,  realizing  that  to 
meet  the  necessary  e.xpenses  of  the 
journey  and  the  required  social  activity 
they  would  have  to  use  their  own  funds. 

From  .Albin  E.  Johnson,  Geneva  cor- 
respimdent  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
comes  the  information  that  never  since 
war  time  have  the  protagonists  of  a 
manacled  or  controlled  press  been  so 
active.  -At  two  recent  international 
conferences,  Mr.  Johnson  declares — the 
Copenhagen  Intergovernmental  Press 
Bureau  Conference,  the  Disarmament 
Conference — and  in  advance  of  the 
Madrid  conference  which  opens  Sept.  3, 
a  number  of  governments  openly  or 
covertly  have  urged  or  will  urge  ex¬ 
tension  of  control  over  news  dispatches. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
parleys,  the  question  of  suppression  of 
so-called  “tendencious  news”  came  be¬ 
fore  the  League  Council  recently 
through  the  intervention  of  ex-Foreign 
Minister  Allexandro  Lerroux,  of  Spain. 
Lerroux’s  attack  upon  the  newspaper¬ 
men  was  particularly  surprising  inas¬ 
much  as  he  still  calls  himself  a  jour¬ 
nalist  and  is  a  member  of  the  Madrid 
Press  Association.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  liberal-minded  Spanish 
Republican  leader  was  made  the  un¬ 
witting  tool  of  certain  League  bureau¬ 
crats  and  others  when  he  suggested  that 
a  study  be  made  of  means  of  controlling 
news  dispatches  which  might  endanger 
friendly  relations  among  governments 
and  peoples.  He  has  since  atoned  for 
his  error. 

The  potentialities  which  lie  in  the 
proposals  scheduled  to  come  before  the 
Madrid  conference  are  fraught  with 
greater  dangers  than  generally  realized. 
According  to  officials  who  have  studied 
closely  the  latest  texts  deposited  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Telegraph  Union 
at  Berne,  Switzerland  (these  are  still 
held  confidential)  the  proposals  would 
“authorize  governments  to  limit,  pro¬ 
hibit  or  withhold  telegrams  dangerous 
to  the  security  of  the  state,  contrary 
to  the  laws  or  its  public  order  and 
morality,”  on  the  questionably  liberal 
condition  that  “the  station  of  origin  be 
notified,  except  in  those  cases  where 
such  notification  would  be  contrary  to 
public  interest.” 

.A  Japanese  amendment  would  even 
remove  the  obligation  to  notify  the 
sender  that  his  message  has  been  cen¬ 
sored  or  destroyed.  The  Austrians, 
Czecho-Slovaks,  and  even  Chinese 
(who,  as  a  struggling  nation  have  prof¬ 
ited  more  than  any  other  country  in 
recent  years  through  the  intervention 
of  a  liberal  press)  propose  that  “tele¬ 
grams  which  might  be  regarded  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  economic  interests  of  a 
state”  could  be  suppressed  on  the 
ground  that  despite  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  threaten  a  nation’s  security, 
they  might,  nevertheless,  cause  untold 
material  suflFering  and  damage  its  rep¬ 
utation. 

The  effect  of  such  an  international 
agreement  can  more  easily  be  pictured 
by  American  correspondents  working 
abroad  than  by  editors  and  publishers 
at  home.  .At  the  present  moment  it  is 
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difficult  enough  to  present  true  pic¬ 
tures  and  transmit  legitimate  news  from 
many  European  countries.  From  Rou- 
mania  one  finds  it  well  nigh  impossible 
to  cable  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
social  activities  of  the  picturesque  King 
Carol.  King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia, 
Premier  Mussolini  of  Italy  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Pilsudski  are  likewise  extremely 
touchy  as  to  what  is  said  either  about 
their  personal  or  political  activities  or 
the  institutions  they  have  built  up. 

The  “backstairs”  supervision  of  for¬ 
eign  news  from  such  countries  as 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  even  Great 
Britain  is  too  well  known  to  need  re¬ 
viewing.  Senator  Louis  de  Brouckere, 
Belgian  statesman,  who  is  always  fight¬ 
ing  the  implications  of  the  Polish 
scheme  for  “moral  disarmament”  at  the 
Geneva  conference,  told  a  few  plain 
truths  when  he  denounced  the  official 
Press  Bureaus,  abolition  of  which  he 
demands,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
merely  governmental  or  party  propa¬ 
ganda  machines  rather  than  information 
services.  There  is  scarcely  a  country 
in  Europe — not  excluding  Great  Britain 
— which  does  not  make  use  of  its  official 
press  agents  in  coloring  news  of  na¬ 
tional  interest.  The  adoption  of  the 
proposals  before  the  Madrid  conference 
would  clothe  these  bureaus,  which  are 
often  manned  by  inferior  officials,  with 
enormous  powers  for  good  or  evil. 

In  general  conditions  over  most  of 
Europe  are  bad  enough  as  things  are. 
With  one  foreign  office  knifing  another, 
with  statesmen  sending  un  “balloons 
d’essai”  at  every  opportunity,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  through  the  reactions  of  the  “offi¬ 
cial  press  spokesmen”  what  attitudes  of 
various  governments  may  be,  with  de¬ 
nials  following  denials  only  to  have  the 
original  story  verified  after  it  is  no 
longer  news,  serious  correspondents  are 
hard  put  to  steer  a  balanced  course. 

The  Madrid  proposals,  however,  can 
easily  make  them  worse,  not  necessarily 
in  countries  such  as  Italy,  Russia,  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  Portugal,  where  no  effort  is 
made  to  deny  or  camouflage  censorships, 
but  in  countries  which  still  theoretically 
believe  in  free  and  unrestricted  circula¬ 
tion  of  news. 

Italy,  today,  makes  not  the  slightest 
effort  to  cream  over  an  absolute  cen¬ 
sorship.  While  the  Fascists  claim  there 
is  reallv  no  reason  for  its  existence 
(asserting  that  Italy  is  99.9  per  cent 
pure  Fascist)  they  nevertheless  cling 
to  it  as  a  symbol  of  Mussolini’s  abso¬ 
lutism.  The  result  is  that  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  working  in  Italy  know  what 
they  are  up  against  and  act  accordingly. 
The  frank  brutality  with  which  the 
Fascists  deal  with  the  press  therefore 
has  its  merits.  When  a  message  is  filed 
the  correspondent  knows  that  it  will 
find  its  way  into  the  Foreign  Office 
before  it  is  dispatched  to  its  desination. 
But  if  it  does  not  come  back  for  “cor¬ 
rection”  they  have  no  way  of  knowing 
if  it  has  gone  on  its  way  unaltered. 
Enterprising,  or  over-conscientious  jour¬ 
nalists  sometimes  evade  the  censorship 
by  using  the  telephone  or  mails— but 
the  practice  has  its  inevitable  penalty. 
Life  can  easily  become  unpleasant  for 
a  newspaperman  in  Rome  who  persists 
in  not  doing  as  the  Romans  do. 

France — in  respect  to  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists — is  more  discreet.  .As  a  whole 
the  French  press  is  as  free  as  any  in 
the  world,  but  not  as  independent  or 
uninfluenced.  The  French,  however, 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  “play 
horse”  with  the  foreign  press.  To  quote 
a  well-known  American  journalist  in 
Paris : 

“In  accordance  with  proverbial 
French  practice,  telegrams  are  killed  by 
deletion  or  delay.  They  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  suppressed.  They  are  merely  held 
up  until  such  a  time  as.  from  a^news 
standpoint,  they  are  dead,  or  else  they 
are  sent  along  in  such  a  garbled  state 
as  to  be  meaningless.  In  times  of  ex¬ 
treme  emergency,  moreover,  the  French 
administration  goes  to  even  further 
lengths :  thus,  during  one  crisis  the 
-  (an  American  press  associa¬ 
tion  which  was  temporarily  in  bad  odorl 
had  its  lights  cut  off,  its  telephones  dis¬ 
connected  and  its  telegraph  system  dis¬ 
rupted.  Recourse  had  to  be  had  to  the 


highest  authorities  in  France  before 
communications  again  were  allowed  to 
function  properly.” 

In  Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans, 
according  to  correspondents  assigned 
there,  conditions  continue  to  be  “abso¬ 
lutely  intolerable.”  Telegrams  are  be¬ 
ing  constantly  “lost.”  Perfectly  harm¬ 
less  stories,  which  some  boob  press 
bureau  official  dislikes,  are  held  up  in¬ 
definitely  and  await  the  censor's  pleas¬ 
ure,  until  they  have  lost  their  news 
value.  Telegraph  tolls  paid  on  mes¬ 
sages  which  are  suppressed,  are  not  re¬ 
funded.  Where  they  go  is  nobody’s 
business.  Stubborn  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  are  “disciplined”  and  even  threat¬ 
ened  with  bodily  harm — threats  which 
the  governments  immediately  repudiate. 
Xo  over-zealous  officer  or  soldier  in  the 
minority  districts  of  Poland.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Roumania  or  Jugoslavia  has 
ever  been  known  to  be  punished  or  even 
disciplined  because  of  his  “brusqueness” 
to  journalists.  .An  entire  battalion  of 
journalists  who  have  been  expelled,  or 
ordered  expelled,  coerced  or  placed  on 
“black  lists”  could  be  recruited  today 
among  the  -American  newspai)ermen  in 
Europe. 

From  Madrid,  where  the  censorship 
of  Primo  de  Rivera  and  his  successors 
was  vehemently  denounced  by  the  aspir¬ 
ing  Republicans  (before  they  kicked  out 
King  -Alfonso)  comes  the  following 
graphic  description  of  press  conditions, 
written  by  an  American  whom  every 
correspondent  in  Europe  knows  : 

“Madrid,  curiously  enough,  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  worst  offenders  against 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  Europe,  in 
recent  months.  Spain,  which,  oratori- 
cally  speaking,  has  dawned  as  the  latest 
haven  of  liberty  and  freedom,  finds  her 
officials  taking  a  sadistic  pleasure  in 
killing  off  telegrams  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  like  rabbits  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  the  Spanish  authorities  even  go 
so  far  as  to  cut  the  telephone  wires  of 
offending  bureaus.” 

To  reveal  how  certain  American  cor¬ 
respondents  have  circumvented  the  cen¬ 
sorship  would  be  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Madrid  foreign  office. 

Whether  the  .American  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  coming  Madrid  conference 
will  be  interested  enough  in  the  welfare 
of  American  correspondents  in  Europe 
to  fight  the  censorship  menace,  which 
will  surely  raise  its  head  there  once 
again,  remains  to  be  seen.  Knowing 
Washington’s  antipathy  for  “meddling” 
in  European  affairs,  the  correspondents 
as  a  whole  are  naturally  concerned. 

-At  the  Copenhagen  Inter-Govern¬ 
mental  Press  Bureau  conference  the 
American  representatives  stood  out 
against  every  form  of  censorship- 
actual  or  implied.  They  demanded  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  resolutions  drafted  by 
the  Press  Experts’  Conference  of 
Geneva  as  a  minimum  guarantee.  The 
resolutions  read : 

“(1)  That  telegrams  submitted  to 
censorship  should  be  examined  by  spe¬ 
cialists  and  dispatched  with  the  greatest 
prom])titude  possible : 
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CALENDAR 

-Aug.  19-20 — West  Texas  Press 
-Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Big  Springs, 
Tex. 

-Aug.  29-Sept.  1 — Newspaper 
.Assn.  Managers,  annual  meeting, 
Chicago. 

Sept.  3— Texas  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
I  -Abilene. 

Sept.  9-10 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George. 

Sept.  9-13 — Massachusetts  Press 
-Assn.,  fall  meeting  and  outing. 
Cape  Codder  Hotel,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Sept.  19-20 — Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Monterey,  Ashury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  24 — Ohio  Editors  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  banquet,  Columbus. 

Sept.  26-29  —  Advertising  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers,  meeting.  New 
York  City. 


“(2)  That  journalists  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  instructions  given  to 
these  specialists  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  own  dispositions; 

“(3)  That  they  should  be  informed 
of  the  passages  suppressed  in  their  dis¬ 
patches  as  well  as  of  exceptional  delays 
in  transmission,  and  that  they  should 
be  given  the  option  of  sending  or  with¬ 
holding  the  telegrams  which  have  been 
either  censored  or  delayed; 

“(4)  That  the  transmission  charges 
paid  in  advance  for  telegrams  which 
have  either  been  censored  or  delayed 
should  be  refunded  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  words  suppressed : 

“(5)  That  complete  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  granted  to  all  journal¬ 
ists  without  exception.” 

The  present  trend,  in  Europe  at  least, 
which  is  significant,  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  semi-official  report  which  has  gone 
to  the  United  States  Government.  It 
says : 

“To  tell  the  truth,  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  is  an  insatiable  octupus  of 
censorship  with  every  little  Balkan 
country  boasting  a  full-fledged  press 
bureau  dueling  with  every  other  neigh¬ 
boring  nation — over  the  wires,  through 
the  air  and  through  the  controlled  or 
censored  press.” 


DEWARTS  ENTERTAIN 

William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the 
Ncif  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Dewart,  were 
hosts  at  a  party  at  .Alexandria  Bay. 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  preceding  the  annual 
costume  ball  of  the  members  of  the 
summer  colony  at  the  Thousand  Islands 
Yacht  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewart’s 
sons,  William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  Dewart,  and  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Dewart,  entertained  20  young 
people  at  the  party. 
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Says  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Did  Not 

Condemn  Section  Referring  To 
Lewd  Publications — Injunc¬ 
tion  Denied 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Minneapolis,  Aug.  8 — The  Minne¬ 
sota  law  permitting  action  by  in¬ 
junction  to  suppress  obscene  and  lewd 
publications  apparently  still  is  valid  and 
effective  despite  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  court  holding  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  unconstitutional,  district 
Judge  Paul  W.  Guilford  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  held  Saturday  Aug.  6,  in  denying 
Arthur  Kasherman  an  order  restrain¬ 
ing  the  officials  from  confiscation  of  his 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Public  Press,  or 
interfering  with  its  sale. 

Kasherman,  urging  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  at  a  hearing  four  days  previ¬ 
ously,  cited  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  so-called  Minnesota  gag 
law  case.  Judge  Guilford  in  a  memor¬ 
andum  made  part  of  his  order  said  the 
majority  opinion  by  Justice  Hughes 
and  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Butler  “.seem  to  agree  that  the  clause 
in  the  Minnesota  statute  dealing  with 
the  obscene,  lewd  and  lascivious  news¬ 
papers  was  not  included  in  the  judicial 
condemnation  directed  against  the  other 
section  of  the  law  dealing  with  the 
scandalous  and  the  defamatory  news¬ 
papers.” 

In  any  event  the  court  said  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Minnesota  law  dealing  with 
scandalous  and  defamatory  newspapers 
was  the  only  part  of  the  law  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

“The  remedy  by  injunction  under  the 
statute  as  to  the  obscene  and  lewd 
publications  is  therefore  still  valid  and 
effective,”  Judge  Guilford  stated  in  his 
memorandum. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  Kasher¬ 
man  petition,  the  court  held  that  threat 
of  arrest  is  not  a  ground  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction.  "The  court  also  held 
that  the  copies  of  Kasherman’s  paper 
which  were  confiscated  by  the  police 
two  weeks  ago  were  not  the  property  of 
the  plaintiff  but  belonged  to  the  persons 
to  whom  he  had  sold  them  as  news 
agents,  and  they  were  not  parties  to 
the  injunction  suit. 

“This  is  a  proceeding  in  equity,”  the 
court  said.  “A  familiar  rule  of  equity 
is  that  one  who  comes  into  equity  must 
come  in  with  clean  hands.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  in  question,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  shown  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  distribution,  establishes 
clearly  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of 
unlawful  conduct.” 

Judge  Guilford  granted  a  stay  of  ten 
days  to  permit  of  an  appeal.  Kasher¬ 
man  planned  to  appeal. 
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CUBAN  WRITER  JAILED  iac 


Because  of  an  article,  headed  “Presi¬ 
dent  Machado  complies  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion’s  demands  to  resign  on  May  20. 
1933,”  w'hich  he  wrote  for  the  Diarin 
de  Cuba.  Santiago’s  largest  daily. 
Evaristo  Savon,  the  newspaper’s  Ha¬ 
vana  correspondent,  was  jail^  Aug.  9 
and  faces  a  Court  Martial.  His  arrest 
was  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  warning  to  newspapermen 
against  publishing  false  and  alarming 
political  articles. 


STEREOTYPERS  TAKE  CUT 

Cleveland  newspaper  publishers  ai^ 
Stereotypers  Union  No.  22  have  agreed 
upon  a  new  wage  scale  embodying  a  4.9 
per  cent  reduction,  officials  of  the  union 
announced  .Aug.  10.  The  new  scale,  re¬ 
troactive  to  July  1,  calls  for  $48.50  for 
day  shifts  and  $50.50  for  night  shifts. 
The  old  scale  was  $51  and  $53. 
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OCHS  AT  LAKE  GEORGE 

.Adolph  S.  (Jchs,  publisher  of  the 
Xczt'  York  Titties,  left  with  his  family 
.Aug.  11  for  the  Ochs'  family  home. 
“Abenia,”  at  Lake  George.  N.  Y.  Mr 
Ochs  is  reported  to  be  convalescing 
satisfactorily  from  his  recent  operation. 
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hurley  charges  refuted  by  reporters 


Hi»  Statement  That  “Deliberate  Misrepresentations”  Were  Circulated  on  B.E.F,  Eviction  Called 
False  by  Press  Eye-Witnesses — Rous^h  Tactics  of  Troops  Confirmed 
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WASHIN’GTOX,  Aug.  9— Testi¬ 
mony  of  Washington  newspaper¬ 
men  who  witnessed  the  evacuation  of 
the  bonus  army  by  federal  troop>. 
jthered  by  Editor  &  Publishkr  here 
this  week,  'completely  refutes  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  that  certain  statements  carried 
in  the  press  of  the  nation  about  the 
eviction  were  false. 

Secretary  Hurley's  charges  were  made 
\ug.  3  in  a  formal  statement  which  did 
iiot  specifically  mention  the  press.  How¬ 
ever,  as  news  of  the  evacuation  was 
disseminated  almost  wholly  through  the 
press,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  he 
referred  to  newspapers  as  circulating 
"apparently  deliberate  propaganda  and 
misrepresentations.” 

Another  ivortion  of  the  same  state¬ 
ment  which  declared  that  “inspection  of 
the  camp  enrollment  showed  that  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  those  present 
>vere  not  veterans;  had  not  served  in 
any  capacity  during  the  World  War” 
was  refuted  by  a  member  of  the  Hoover 
administration.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  L. 
Hines,  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
.\ffairs. 

When  leaving  the  White  House  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conference  with  President 
Hoover  the  day  after  Secretary  Hur¬ 
ley’s  statement  was  made  public,  Gen. 
Hines  told  newspapermen  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau  had  made  a  careful  check  of 
the  war  records  of  the  bonus  army. 
He  said  he  was  convinced  the  peak 
strength  of  the  bonus  army  was  8,000, 
of  which  only  500  to  800  could  not  be 
certainly  classified  as  war  veterans. 

Gen.  Hines  was  careful  to  emphasize 
to  the  assembled  scribes  that  he  would 
not  say  the  500  to  800  were  not  war 
veterans,  but  that  the  Veteratis’  Bureau 
H  had  been  unable  to  show  they  were. 
Previously  President  Hoover  had  said 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
;'articipated  in  the  riots  were  not  vet¬ 
erans  and  Gen.  MacArthur  had  said 
"not  one  in  10”  of  the  evacuated  march¬ 
ers  was  a  bona  fide  veteran. 

.\side  from  his  general  indictment 
charging  dissemination  of  “apparently 
delilierate  propaganda  and  misrepresen- 
tatiims,”  analysis  of  the  Hurley  state¬ 
ment  shows  only  two  major  points 
of  difference  with  newspaper  accounts 
I  of  the  most  stirring  and  dramatic  event 
I  in  Washington  in  years. 

One  of  these  was  the  statement  oy 
Hurley  declaring  “statements  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  billets  of  the  march- 
!  ers  were  fired  by  the  troops  is  (sic)  a 
‘  falsehood.”  The  second  was  that  the 
'  evacuation  was  accomplished  “with  un- 
I  i^ralleled  humanity  and  kindliness.” 
j  The  first  statement  is  a  matter  of 
i  fact  and  unanimous  testimony  of  news- 
,  paper  witnesses  proves  beyond  doubt 
!  that  a  falsehood  was  perpetrated  by 
I  Secretary  Hurley  and  not  by  the  press. 

The  second  is  more  a  matter  of  opinion, 

^  but  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  actions 
of  the  soldiery  prove  Secretary  Hurley 
exaggerated  greatly,  to  say  the  least. 

V  Secretary  Hurley’s  statement  simply 
▼  fieclares  “the  billets  were  fired  by  re- 
I  treating  radicals”  and  makes  no  dis- 
ttnetion  between  the  various  camps. 
Photographs  taken  during  the  action  and 
I  tye-witness  accounts  show  this  asser- 
I  tion  to  be  unqualifiedly  false  as  it 
I  stands. 

There  is  no  question  that  troops  fired 
the  billets  along  Pennsylvania  avenue 
>nd  other  billets  in  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  There  was  no  differ- 
wce  of  opinion  among  newspapermen 
to  that.  The  areas  were  entirely 
cleared  of  veterans  before  the  soldiers 
applied  the  torch. 

There  was  some  slight  difference  of 
ppimon  among  newspapermen  as  to  fir- 
jpg  of  the  Anacostia  huts.  A  few  be- 
heved  the  marchers  started  the  blazes 
hrst  and  the  troops  cleaned  up.  Further 
“Xluiry,  however,  reveals  that  these 
ttwsmen  were  either  on  the  far  side  of 
“le  camp  or  in  the- interior  of  the  camp 
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and  did  not  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  in  Anacostia. 

The  testimony  of  disinterested  wit¬ 
nesses  iiroves  clearly  that  the  troops 
fired  two  isolated  shacks  of  the  Ana¬ 
costia  camp  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
scene.  These  shacks  were  not  near 
enough  to  the  remainder  of  the  camp 
to  spread  the  blaze  and  before  any  more 
shacks  were  fired.  Commander  Atwell 
of  the  Anacostia  camp  rushed  up  to 
(leneral  MacArthur  waving  a  once  white 
shirt  and  pleading  for  a  truce  of  one 
hour  to  evacuate  women  and  children. 

The  truce  was  granted  and  the 
soldiers  desisted.  Then  the  bonus 
marchers,  seeing  the  blaze  from  the 
two  shacks  on  the  edge  of  the  camp, 
started  fires  all  over  the  camp.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  “armistice,”  the 
tnxjps  moved  in  and  finished  the  job. 

Secretary  flurley  had  said  the  “shacks 
and  tents  at  Anacostia  were  set  on  fire 
by  the  bonus  marchers  before  the  troops 
crossed  the  bridge.’’  Competent  testi¬ 
mony  proves  this  to  be  false,  as  the 
bonus  marchers  did  not  set  fire  to  their 
shacks  until  after  the  troops  had  crossed 
the  bridge  and  started  the  work. 

Whether  the  eviction  was  accom¬ 
plished  “with  unparalleled  humanity  and 
kindness”  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
The  majority  of  local  newspapermen 
did  not  believe  “unparalleled  humanity 
and  kindness”  consisted  of  throwing 
tear  gas  bombs  into  crowds  of  citi¬ 
zens,  whose  only  crime  was  to  jeer  (and. 
in  some  instances,  curse)  the  soldiery; 
of  cavalrymen  riding  on  sidewalks  and 
forcing  people  into  doorways,  and  of 
prodding  defenseless  women  with  sabers. 
All  these  things,  and  more,  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  newspapermen. 

In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  said 
that  a  good  proportion,  though  appar¬ 
ently  a  minority,  of  Washington  news¬ 
papermen  believes  the  evacuation  was 
carried  out  with  as  little  roughness  as 
could  be  expected.  These  writers  point 
out  that  the  use  of  troops  inevitably 
will  result  in  “rough  stuff,”  and  point 
out  that  no  one  was  killed  by  the  troops, 
nor  were  there  any  serious  injuries. 

Some  newsmen  who  have  witnessed 
the  use  of  troops  against  rioters  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  thought  the  United  States 
forces,  by  contrast,  were  extremely  well- 
behaved  and  acted  with  unusual  re- 


‘‘X/OU  had  a  good  paper  tonight, 
I  Dad.” 

“Thanks,  Junior.  It  was  just  fair. 
Not  enough  local.” 

“Isn’t  national  and  world  news  good 
news  ?” 

“You  have  to  have  a  certain  amount. 
But  what  people  want  to  read  is  what 
is  happening  to  their  neighbors.” 

“If  anything  happened  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins,  would  that  be  news?” 

“Wilkins,  the  janitor?  It  would  have 
to  be  important;  the  mayor’s  car  run 
over  him,  or  something.” 

“Why  don’t  you  put  in  the  paper  that 
Mr.  Thomas  is  painting  his  house?” 

“The  necktie  manufacturer?  That 
wouldn’t  be  news.” 

“Was  that  chorus  girl  suing  the 
former  millionaire  important  news?” 

“Not  important,  exactly.  It  was  the 
story  of  a  woman” — 

“We’ll  let  that  one  go.  Dad.  Tell 
me  about  this  interview  with  Senator 
Loke.  He  says  the  country  needs  real 
patriots.  What  does  he  mean?” 

“I  suppose  he  means  real  leaders.” 

“Why  didn’t  your  reporter  ask  him 
what  he  meant?” 

“It  might  have  sounded  impertinent.” 

“The  reporter  didn't  know  what  he 
meant,  did  he?” 


straint.  There  is  no  doubt  that  indi¬ 
vidual  soldiers  lost  their  heads  in  the 
face  of  taunts,  jeers,  curses,  and  occa- 
siconal  brickbats  from  spectators  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  sidelines. 

Secretary  Hurley’s  statement  w-as  re¬ 
ceived  here  with  varying  reactions,  rang¬ 
ing  from  high  indignation  and  resent¬ 
ment  to  the  “Well,  what  of  it?”  attitude. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  statement 
aroused  more  resentment  among  news¬ 
papermen  outside  Washington,  person¬ 
ally  unacquainted  with  Hurley  and  his 
ways,  than  it  did  here.  The  majority 
of  the  local  correspondents  have  learned 
that  Secretary  Hurley’s  statements  are 
not  always  characterized  by  accuracy 
and  that  he  is  given  to  egotistical  blasts 
and  meaningless  assertions.  He  has 
been  known  to  gpve  interviews  and  re¬ 
pudiate  them  when  he  found  he  had  not 
said  the  popular  thing. 

For  these  reasons,  his  charges  of 
■■falsehood”  did  not  create  so  much  of 
a  stir  here.  The  bulk  of  Washington 
newspapermen  were  on  the  scene  and 
witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  the  thrill¬ 
ing  events  of  July  28.  Most  of  them 
knew  their  own  statements  were,  beyond 
doubt,  correct,  and  felt  little  concerned 
about  being  called  to  order  by  Patrick 
J.  Hurley  in  a  campaign  year. 

Following  are  statements  of  represen¬ 
tative  Washington  newspapermen  who 
witnessed  the  bonus  army  evacuation : 

Eugene  S.  Leggett,  Detroit  Free 
Press:  “Undoubtedly  the  troopers  were 
a  bit  rough,  not  only  with  newspaper¬ 
men  but  with  the  spectators  who  gath¬ 
ered  to  witness  the  show,  but  it  must 
he  remembered  the  soldiers  were  in  a 
bad  spot.  They  had  orders  to  clean  out 
the  camps  and  to  do  it  quickly.  Under 
the  circumstances  they  didn’t  have  time 
to  discriminate. 

“Their  roughness  toward  the  spec¬ 
tators  was  directed  as  much  at  protect¬ 
ing  tlie  onlookers  as  it  was  to  getting 
them  moving.  No  one  knew  just  what 
was  going  to  happen  and  there  was  a 
possibility  that  shooting  would  develop. 
Consequently,  the  soldiers  simply  had 
to  clean  out  the  spectators  and  use  some 
rough  tactics  when  the  spectators  showed 
a  reluctance  to  move.” 

Richard  L.  Strout,  Christian  Science 
Monitor:  “I  know  it  is  a  fact  that 
soldiers  set  fire  to  the  wretched  huts 


“Oh.  he  must  have  had  an  idea.” 

“Let’s  get  back  to  Mr.  Thomas’ 
house.  Dad.  Why  isn't  painting  his 
house  important?” 

“It  doesn’t  mean  anything  except  to 
Thomas.  Things  must  be  looking  up 
for  him.” 

“Then.  Dad,  maybe  it  means  some¬ 
thing  to  others.  If  business  is  better, 
perhaps  the  1,000  men  he  laid  off  in 
January  are  going  back  to  work.  That 
would  mean  business  stimulation  in  our 
city,  grocer  bills  paid,  home  installments 
paid  up,  new  cars  sold.  And  look,  Dad, 
if  people  have  begun  to  buy  neckties,  it 
might  mean  a  new  spirit  throughout  the 
country.  It  might  be  the  turning  of 
the  tide.” 

“Now,  Junior,  run  along.  You  talk 
like  an  editorial  writer.” 

*  *  * 

“Junior,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that 
tip  on  Thomas  painting  his  house.” 

“Then  it  was  important?  Did  he  put 
the  men  back  to  work?  Is  there  an 
upturn  in  business?”  ' 

“Sorry.  Junior,  we  didn’t  get  around 
to  that.  Our  story  is  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  couldn’t  agree  on  the 
color  so  she’s  [>ainting  her  side  blue 
and  he's  painting  his  orange.  It’s  a 
pip.” 


of  the  Nmius  marchers,  for  I  saw  them 
do  it.  I  viewed  a  greater  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  avenue  action  of  the  troops 
from  the  roof  of  a  partially-demolished 
building,  used  by  the  bonus  marchers. 

“I  watch.ed  the  soldiers  moving  from 
hut  to  hut  starting  the  blaze.  A  fully- 
packed  F'ord  car  stood  in  the  street  a 
block  behind  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and 
a  soldier  started  to  set  it  off.  but  an 
officer  stopped  him.” 

J.  Fred  Essary.  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  Baltimore  Sun:  “The 
whole  thing  from  my  point  of  view — 
and  I  was  in  the  thick  of  it  throughout 
the  afternoon  and  night — was  a  merci¬ 
less  use  of  unnecessary  force.  It  was 
force  directed  against  unresisting  people 
and  a  show  of  military  power  that  re¬ 
volted  me. 

“I  still  think  the  behavior  of  the 
cavalry  in  ‘making  war’  upon  the  spec¬ 
tators  whose  only  crime  was  their  pres¬ 
ence  half  a  block  away,  was  the  roughest 
treatment  I  have  ever  seen  unoffending 
men,  women  and  children  receive  from 
the  military. 

“As  for  the  army  applying  the  torch 
to  the  shacks  and  shanties  of  the  bonus 
marchers,  there  is  not  the  remotest 
doubt.  They  did  exactly  that.  There 
are  perhaps  a  score  of  the  best  reporters 
in  Washington  who  saw  this,  reported 
it  at  the  time  and  who  stand  absolutely 
upon  their  reports.  The  photographs 
taken  at  the  time  bear  out  these  reports 
“It  is  amazing  to  me  that  Pat  Hurley 
should  allow  his  military  satraps  to 
mislead  him  into  so  utterly  false  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  troops  did  not  burn  the 
billets  of  the  marchers.  Hurley  saw  noth¬ 
ing  himself.  He  was  far  from  the  scene.” 

Drew  Pearson,  Baltimore  Sun:  “The 
infantry  behaved  pretty  well  and.  I  am 
told  by  army  officers,  better  than  the 
officers  themselves  expected  because  of 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  infantrymen, 
but  the  cavalry  undoubtedly  was  un¬ 
necessarily  rough.  Tear  gas  should  not 
have  been  used. 

“I  was  disgusted  at  the  seeming  glee 
the  cavalry  took  in  riding  down  the 
spectators,  including  women  and  children. 

“The  thing  that  impressed  me  most 
about  the  whole  thing  was  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  well-dressed,  respectable-appear¬ 
ing  citizens  ‘razzing’  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  President  to  jiut 
down  the  ‘rioters.’ 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  soldiers  set 
fire  to  the  veterans’  shacks.  I  saw 
this  myself  and  so  did  many  other  news- 
t>apermen  who  covered  the  advance  of 
the  troops.” 

Ray  Tucker,  A'c«'  York  IVorld-Tele- 
gram:  “I  covered  the  federal  troops' 
evacuation  of  the  bonus  marchers  from 
morning  until  midnight.  It  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  stupid  and  outrageous 
performance  I  have  ever  seen.  In  17 
years  as  a  newspaperman  I  have  seen 
much  more  threatening  situations  han¬ 
dled  by  a  few  policemen,  a  stream  from 
a  fire  hose  and  brave  officials. 

“Statements  describing  the  vets  as 
‘Communists,’  their  actions  as  ‘riots,’ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  troops  as  ‘kindly’ 
are  wholly  false.  I  saw  the  soldiers 
burn  the  pitiful  shanties ;  they  borrowed 
matches  from  a  group  of  reporters  I 
was  with.  Photographs  picture  them 
in  the  act.  I  saw  them  jab  and  beat 
and  ride  down  both  veterans  and  spec¬ 
tators.  I  saw  them  drive  women  and 
children  along  without  consideration  for 
sex  or  age. 

“The  answer  to  alibis  by  President 
Hoover.  Secretary  Hurley  and  General 
MacArthur  is  that  virtually  every  press 
association  and  newspaper — indeiiendent. 
Democratic  and  Republican — published 
the  details  which  I  described  above.” 

John  A.  Reichmann,  United  Press : 
“The  attitude  of  the  cavalry  toward 
the  public  struck  me  as  being  more 
severe  than  it  was  toward  the  veterans 
themselves.  It  might  have  passed  as  a 
necessity  and  the  troopers  I  talked  to 
(Coiitiinied  on  (Hige  38) 
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CHICAGO  STORES  PLAN 
A  SHOPPING  NEWS 

Flint  Grinnell,  Former  B.  B.  B.  Man¬ 
ager,  Named  To  Direct  Paper 
By  Loop  Stores ' —  First 
Issue  In  September 


iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Aug.  8 — Definite  as.surance 
that  Chicago  Loop  department  stores 
are  to  have  a  Shopping  Nm-s  was  made 
today  with  the  appointment  of  Flint 
Grinnell,  former  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Better  Business  Bureau,  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Shopping  Xews.  Inc. 

Date  of  publication,  number  of  pages, 
circulation,  distribution  and  names  of 
advertisers  participating  are  not  as  yet 
determined,  Mr.  Grinnell  told  EniTOH 
&  Publisher.  The  list  of  advertisers 
will  not  only  include  State  street  mer¬ 
chants,  but  also  a  number  of  other  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  Loop  district, 
Mr.  Grinnell  said.  .A  printing  company 
has  not  as  yet  been  selected  to  putilish 
the  new  medium.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  first  weekly  issiR-  will 
appear  early  in  September. 

There  have  been  numerous  reports 
current  that  local  retail  advertisers  have 
bene  considering  a  Shopping  Xews  as  a 
threat  to  daily  newspapers  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  lower  advertising  rates. 


ARBITRATION  ASKED 


Chicago  Publisher*  Notify  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  of  Desires 

Chicaca),  .Aug.  10 — The  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  scale  committee  has 
notified  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  of  its  desire  to  submit  to  arbi¬ 
tration  the  differences  between  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Local.  .A.N.P.A.,  and  the  union 
in  regard  to  a  new  wage  scale.  The 
notification  has  been  forwarded  to 
President  Charles  Howard  of  the 
I.T.U. 

By  referendum  vote,  members  of  the 
C.T.U.  have  elected  to  increase  the  out- 
of-work  benefit  dues  of  those  working 
six  days  a  week  from  nine  to  15  per 
cent  of  their  weekly  salary,  while  those 
who  work  five  days  a  week  shall  pay 
but  five  i^r  cent  out-of-work  benefit 
dues.  This  assessment,  which  is  di¬ 
rected  at  newspaper  printers  who  have 
refused  to  follow  the  union’s  five-day 
week  edict,  is  in  excess  of  the  union’s 
regular  four  per  cent  levy  for  dues. 
The  increased  out-of-work  benefit  as¬ 
sessment  carried  bv  a  vote  of  1,940  to 
1.215. 

PICKETS  BEAT  REPORTER 


Terre  Haute  Star  Man  Attacked 
While  Covering  Mine  Siege 

Lawrence  Sawyer  of  the  staff  of  the 
Terre  Haute  (In'd.)  Star  was  assaulted 
by  union  mine  pickets  during  the  siege 
of  the  Dixie  Bee  mine  at  Pimento,  near 
Terre  Haute  -Aug.  4.  Sawyer  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  go  through  the  picket  lines 
after  learning  that  the  state  militia  was 
on  its  way. 

Pickets  .struck  him  in  the  face,  but 
did  not  seriously  injure  him.  Other 
newspapermen  had  been  turned  back  by 
the  pickets  during  the  preceding  two 
days. 

The  pickets  also  prevented  ground 
phot^raphs,  but  a  few  air  shots  were 
obtained.  Harry  Hall,  photographer 
from  the  Chicago  office  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  went  to  the  scene  hy  plane. 


INLAND  DIRECTORS  TO  MEET 

Inland  Daily  Press  .Association  direc¬ 
tors  will  meet  at  the  Morrison  Hotel. 
Chicago,  at  noon  on  Monday.  ..Aug.  15, 
to  select  a  successor  to  the  late  Wil  V. 
Tufford,  secretary -treasurer  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  ,A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig,  president,  will  preside. 


BRANHAM  SUCCEEDS  AYRES 

Charles  Branham,  formerly  with  the 
Louinnlle  Herald-Post,  has  been  made 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  William  W.  .Ayres. 


654  PAGES  OF  BAD  NEWS 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
newspaper  published  in  Los  -Angeles  and 
probably  the  largest  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  was  isused  last  week  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Journal,  legal  publication. 
It  comprised  654  pages  and  carried  the 
delinquent  ta.x  list  for  Los  Angeles 
county.  Each  paper  weighed  9J  pounds. 

PRESS  MESSAGE  TAX 
CLARIFIED  BY  U.  S. 

All  Queries  By  Wire  and  Communi¬ 
cations  Dealing  With  Collection 
of  News  Are  Made  Exempt 
By  New  Ruling 

lo  Editor  A-  I'l  Hi.isHEit) 

Washi.vgto.v,  .Aug.  8 — I'he  Bureau 
of  Internal  Kevenue  ha>  clarified  its 
regulations  dealing  with  exemption  of 
press  messages  from  the  telegrapli-tele- 
phone-radio-cable  tax.  so  th.ere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  exemption  applies  to 
all  messages  dealing  with  the  collection 
or  dissemination  of  news  through  the 
public  press. 

Under  the  original  regulations  there 
was  some  doubt  that  queries  and  other 
messages  of  a  borderline  nature  would 
Ik-  exempt.  The  amended  regulations 
are  designed  to  clear  up  this  doubt. 
-As  amended,  the  press  exemption  para- 
gra])h  reads: 

■■'rite  exemption  from  tax  authorized 
with  resjiect  to  any  iiayment  received 
for  services  or  facilities  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  applies  only  to  amounts  charged  to 
newspaiicrs  or  press  associations  for 
messages  from  one  newspaper  or  press 
association  to  another  newspaper  or 
press  association  or  to  or  from  their 
iKina  fide  correspondents  which  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  collection  of  news 
for  the  public  press  or  with  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  iR-ws  through  the  public 
press.” 

It  was  said  at  the  bureau  that  the 
exemption  applies  to  all  Ixma  fide  mes¬ 
sages  dealing  with  news  sent  to  trade 
papers  or  magazines  by  their  corre¬ 
spondents  or  by  such  jiapers  to  their 
corresiKJiidents.  the  bureau  having  in¬ 
terpreted  the  word  “newspapers”  to  in¬ 
clude  trade  papers  as  well  as  dailies. 

RAY  SHERMAN  RESIGNS 


Leaves  Hearst  Business  Magaxines — 
Dalton  Editor  of  Motor 

Kay  W.  Sherman  has  resigned  as 
editorial  director  of  the  Hearst  Busi¬ 
ness  Magazines  and  as  editor  of  .Motor, 
it  was  announced  this  week.  His  future 
[dans  are  unknown. 

James  Dalton,  industrial  editor  of 
-Motor  since  1924.  has  Ix-en  named  edi¬ 
tor.  The  position  of  editorial  director 
of  the  business  publications  will  not  be 
filled.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  in¬ 
formed.  Mr.  Dalton  was  formerly  with 
other  automobile  trade  journals  and 
with  the  Associated  Press  previous  to 
joining  Motor. 

VISITED  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 

t Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Aug.  8— -Among  the 
guests  at  President  Hoover’s  Rapidan 
camp  over  last  week-end  were  E.  A. 
\'an  Valkenberg,  former  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Mrs.  Van 
Valkenberg.  Prior  to  leaving  here 
-Saturday  for  his  camp.  President 
Hoover  entertained  Roy  W.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers,  at  breakfast  at  the 
White  House. 


HENRI  BOURASSA  RETIRES 

-Announcement  of  the  retirement  of 
Henri  Bourassa,  manager  of  Lc  Devoir, 
Montreal  French-language  daily,  was 
made  Aug.  3.  George  Pelletier  has  been 
named  managing  director,  and  Omer 
Heroux  editor-in-chief.  M.  Bourassa 
has  been  active  politically  for  many 
years  and  is  a  member  of  parliament. 

NEW  POST  FOR  WILLIAMS 

\\ .  Gordon  Williams,  until  recently 
general  manager  of  the  Big  Rapids 
(Mich.l  Pioneer,  has  taken  a  similar 
position  with  the  Hancock  (Mich.)  Cop¬ 
per  Journal. 


o.  o.  McIntyre  sails 


O.  O.  McIntyre,  noted  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  photographed  as  he  left 
New  York  recently  on  the  lie  de  France 
for  a  vacation  in  Europe. 


ARBITER  CUTS  WAGES 


Decides  On  10  Per  Cent  Reduction 
For  Indianapolis  Union 

-After  several  weeks  of  controversy 
between  Indianapolis  Typographical 
Union  1  and  the  publishers  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspapers  over  a  new  wage 
scale,  culminating  in  recourse  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  an  agreement  was  reached 
-Aug.  6  with  the  signing  of  the  arbiter’s 
decision  for  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  the 
previous  scale. 

The  arbitration  session  lasted  about 
a  week,  with  many  witnesses  testifying 
on  all  phases  of  the  controversy.  The 
arbiter  was  Fred  C.  Gause,  attorney, 
recently  a  judge  of  the  Indiana  Appel¬ 
late  Court. 

His  decision  provided  for  an  approxi¬ 
mate  10  per  cent  cut  in  the  previous 
scale :  $46  for  46  hours  (day  scale) 
from  $51  for  the  same  number  of  hours; 
$50  for  46  hours  (night  scale).  The 
decision  also  stipulated  that  prevailing 
working  hours  and  conditions  should 
continue. 

The  newspapers  concerned  in  the 
agreement  are  the  Indianapolis  Xezi’s. 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
Times. 

TO  MAKE  COLOR  STEREOS 

Installation  of  equipment  for  making 
sterotype  color  plates  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  -Vetu  York  Daily  Xeu’s 
stereotyping  department.  Plates  made 
with  the  equipment  will  be  used  for 
printing  the  Sunday  comic  section, 
which  is  printed  in  the  News’  Brook¬ 
lyn  plant.  Previously  color  comics  were 
printed  from  electrotype  shells.  The 
new  process  speeds  color  work  consid¬ 
erably.  One  mat  is  made  for  each  color 
stereo. 

CARTER  GLASS  ILL 

United  States  Senator  Carter  Glass, 
publisher  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News 
and  Advance,  has  been  ill  at  his  country- 
home  near  Lynchburg  for  a  week, 
and  is  still  under  the  care  of  a 
physician. 

NAMED  ON  DAILY’S  BOARD 

Albert  F.  Gilmore  of  Boston,  was 
recently  elected  to  the  Boston  Christian 
.Science  Monitor  editorial  board  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Christian  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society. 

CALLAHAN  ON  COAST 

J.  .A.  Callahan,  former  publisher  of 
the  .St.  Louis  Times,  is  spending  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Burlingame.  Cal. 


STEREOTYPERS  TAKeI  H 
10  PER  CENT  CUT  T 


St.  Louis  Publishers  Now  Have  Ma4( 
New  Contracts  With  Four 
Union* — 20%  Reduction 
Was  Asked 


{Special  lo  Editor  &  Publlsher) 

St.  Louts,  -Aug.  9 — The  fourth  wagu 
reduction  settlement  between  the  St. 
Louis  Newspaper  Publishers'  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  unions  was  effected 
early  this  week  with  St.  Louis  Stereo- 
typers’  Union  No.  8,  repre.sented  by  its 
president,  Harry  C.  Stiles.  The  pub^ 
lishers  had  suggested  a  decrease  of  2t 
I>er  cent,  but  the  union,  at  a  meetii^ 
held  Sunday,  voted  in  favor  of  accept-  ^  ' 

ing  a  cut  of  ten  per  cent.  "  ' 


The  new  arrangement  will  become 
effective  Aug.  24.  The  present  wage 
is  $51.50  per  week  for  an  eight-hour 
day  or  a  seven-hour  night.  The  wage 
effective  after  -Aug.  24  will  be  ten  per 
cent  under  this. 

Elmer  R.  Stoll,  secretary  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association,  had  the  cooperation 
of  \V.  C.  Houser,  treasurer  of  the 
Glohc-Dcnwcrat,  in  the  negotiations. 

The  wage  reduction  with  the  other 
unions  was  also  on  ten  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Stoll  represented  the  association 
in  each  case.  .A.  G.  Lincoln,  secretary 
of  the  Post-Dispatch,  acted  with  him 
in  the  settlement  with  Typographical 
Union  No.  8,  and  F.  D.  McDonald, 
business  manager  of  the  Star  and  Times 
in  that  with  Photo-engravers’  Union 
No.  10.  The  otlier  agreement  on  a  ten 
per  cent  reduction  was  with  Electrical 
Workers’  Local  No.  1. 
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FREIGHT  RISE  PROTESTED 


Two  Paper  Firms  Submit  Brief  T* 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisiios 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Aug.  8 — Maintaining 
that  trade  conditions  of  the  past  two 
vears  have  worked  a  hardship  on  the 


wsprint  industry,  the  G.  H.  Mead  31  j  ; 


Company  and  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company.  Ltd.,  have  submitted  a  hriei 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  in  opposition  to  proposed  freight 
rate  increases  now  jK-iKling. 

Pointing  out  that  the  carriers  have 
not  requested  a  further  hearing  to  bring 
the  record  up  to  date,  the  paixr  firms 
declare  that  curtailed  operations,  re¬ 
duced  consumption,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  constituting  depression  in  the 
industry  have  lessened  the  ability  to 
bear  freight  costs. 

Water  routes  have  drawn  newsprint 
traffic  on  account  of  lower  scales  oi 
rates,  the  brief  adds,  and  the  proposed  tere 
increase  would  not  accomplish  the  de-  to  t 
sired  result  of  boosting  railroad  rev-  j, 
enues.  -A  further  hearing,  offering  an  Pui 
opportunity  to  submit  these  facts  1c  we 
the  I.C.C.,  would  be  preferable  to  deci-  “rej 
sion  upon  a  one-sided  record  and  the  advi 
resultant  litigation  that  would  be  prob-  this 
able,  the  paper  companies  remark.  less 


BRUSH-MOORE  INCOME  UP 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  s 
subsidiaries  reported  this  week  a  net  j-tri 
income  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31  of  pjp, 
$360,951,  after  expenses.  Federal  taxes.  |  tern 
depreciation,  reserve  for  doubtful  ae  ^  pap( 
counts,  interest  and  other  charges.  ther 
is  equal,  after  first  and  second 
requirements  to  $4.43  a  share  on  50, (W  equi 
common  shares.  In  the  preceding  y® 


the  net  income  was  $280,301,  or  SkJH 
a  share  on  40,579  common  shares. 


SALES  OFFICE  ENLARGED 

The  Los  Angeles  sales  office  of  th« 
Intertype  Corporation  was  recently  «• 
panded  to  serve  the  trade  as  a  r^w 
branch  office  of  the  corporation.  Elmei 
H.  Hostetler,  who  has  been  in  cha^ 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office  15  years,  te 
been  promoted  to  branch  manager.  The  ..^f 
office  is  at  1220  South  Maple  avenue. 
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SLOCUM  PROMOTED 

George  M.  Slocum,  Detroit  maii^  j  Muc 
of  Automotive  Daily  News,  hM  lousl 
appointed  manager  of  the  Detroit  ofW|  madj 
f>f  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.  ‘  gani 
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“  MERIT  SYSTEM  CUTS  COMPOSITION  COSTS 


Large  Local  Advertisers  Granted  Slight  Rate  Discount,  Payable  In  Space,  For  Clean,  Early 
Copy  Subject  to  Minimum  Revision — Other  Cost  Factors  Discussed 
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E\  E.V  in  this  enlightened  age,  there 
are  still  a  few  newspaper  publishers 
look  upon  the  composing  room  as 
more  or  less  of  an  isolated  division,  not 
closely  related  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  paper.  Thus  if  the  composition 
costs  are  unduly  high,  they  promptly  rea¬ 
son  that  the  composing  room  must  be 
to  blame.  At  first  glance,  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  perfectly  logical  form 
of  reasoning;  but  in  actual  practice,  it 
is  shot  fulfof  flaws. 

While  it  is  entirely  possible,  indeed 
highly  probable,  that  economies  can  be 
made  in  composing  room  procedure,  this 
department  is  sometiuKS  more  sinned 
agwist  than  sinning.  The  real  trouble 
may  be  found  in  the  editorial  or  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  Unless  they  co¬ 
operate  closely  with  the  comiiosing 
room,  in  this  new  era  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  increased  costs  are  inevitable. 

The  advertising  department  has  cer¬ 
tain  very  definite  and  inescapable  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Advertising  linage  is 
the  backbone  of  the  publication.  Other 
features  are,  or  should  be,  built  around 
it.  Thus  it  is  clearly  up  to  the  adver- 
tifing  department  to  size  the  paper. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  should  not  be  able 
to  closely  approximate,  24  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  number  of  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  to  be  carried.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  the  aim  should  be  to 
maintain  a  50-50  break  of  advertising 
and  editorial  text.  This,  you  under¬ 
stand,  is  an  ideal  toward  which  we  are 
directing  our  best  efforts.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  proportion  the  space 
exactly.  A  Saturday  afternoon  paper, 
for  example,  may  be  a  bit  heavy  on  edi¬ 
torial;  on  the  other  hand,  a  Friday  edi- 
■  --  ^  tion  may  lean  toward  advertising.  But 
Mead  3  a  50-50  break  as  a  practical  basis,  tends 
to  insure  a  well-balanced,  flexible  paper. 
.\nd  today  flexibility  is  a  consideration 
of  prime  importance. 

A  great  many  publishers  have  not 
fully  awakened  to  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tising  lends  interest  and  variety,  as  well 
as  revenue.  It  is  a  demonstrable  fact 
that  a  paper  carrying,  let  us  say  75  per 
cent,  editorial  text  is  top-heavy  and 
sloppy.  It  appears  dead  and  uninviting. 
.\ctually  it  does  not  hold  reader  in¬ 
terest  any  more  than  a  paper  made  up 
of  75  per  cent  advertising  copy.  We 
must  strike  a  balance  of  editorial  and 
advertising  matter  which  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  reader,  and  profitable 
to  the  publisher. 

In  an  earlier  article  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  I  pointed  out  that  just  as 
we  increased  the  number  of  pages  of 
“reading  matter”  in  periods  of  greater 
advertising  linage,  we  must  now  reduce 
this  text  proportionately  when  there  is 
less  advertising  revenue  to  support  it. 
It  is  a  point  of  such  importance  that  I 
am  venturing  a  repetition. 

So,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  should  size  the 
paper  a  day  in  advance.  If  it  is  de¬ 
termined  that  we  are  to  have  a  36-page 
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ful^  C  paper,  with  18  pages  of  advertising, 
there  is  no  earthly  sense  in  permitting 
the  editorial  department  to  turn  in  the 
^uivalent  of  24  pages.  The  situation 
is  clear.  We  have  just  18  pages  to 
devote  to  features,  local  and  telegraph 
news.  ‘‘That’s  all  there  is;  there  isn’t 
any  more.”  This  overrun,  bearing  its 
proportionate  burden  of  composition 
eosts,  is  a  dead  loss.  It  must  be  killed 
outright,  or  sent  back  to  be  condensed. 
This  is  a  costly  and  useless  procedure. 
And  the  composing  room  is  often  un¬ 
justly  blamed. 

A  great  many — probably  a  majority 
--of  advertising  departments  are  guilty 
of  allowing  privileges  to  the  advertiser, 
,  and  permitting  abuses,  which  add  very 
^terially  to  the  production  costs. 
Much  of  the  copy  is  placed  at  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  late  hour,  and  often  changes  are 
"'ade  at  the  last  minute  which  disor- 
pnize  the  composing  room  and  necessi- 
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By  C.  C.  COEN 

Western  Audit  Company,  Newspaper  Analysis  Division 


tate  overtime  work  at  increased  rates. 
While  certain  exceptions  are  permis¬ 
sible,  and  a  last-minute  rush  is  probably 
inevitable,  a  great  deal  of  the  present 
confusion  and  extra  expense  could  be 
avoided  through  systematic  eflfort  and 
close  co-operation. 

The  introduction  of  what  I  term  the 
Merit  System  has  done  much  to  relieve 
this  tension,  and  reduce  costs.  It  also 
serves  to  lay  another  bugaboo — the  fre¬ 
quent  plaint  of  the  advertiser  for  lower 
rates.  Some  months  ago,  I  proposed 
this  plan  to  a  group  of  publishers.  It 
has  been  tried  out  for  a  sufficient  period 
to  jirove  its  entire  practicability. 

\Ve  have  consistently  urged  our  pub¬ 
lishers  not  to  reduce  their  rates,  believ¬ 
ing  that  such  a  practice,  under  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions,  could  lead  only  to  chaos 
and  disaster.  Instead,  we  suggest  a 
constructive  course  which  permits  the 
advertiser  to  earn  his  discount  without 
penalizing  the  paper. 

The  advertiser  who  asks  for  a  lower 
rate  is  candidly  told  that  his  request 
cannot  be  granted.  He  has  done  nothing 
to  earn  a  discount.  An  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  points  out  to  the  customer  that 
due  to  economic  conditions  and  the  de¬ 
creased  personnel  of  his  (the  cus¬ 
tomer’s)  advertising  department,  it  is 
impracticable  to  follow  up  advertisers 
as  closely  as  heretofore;  consequently 
copy  is  not  arriving  as  systematically, 
or  in  as  good  shape.  This  results  in 
increased  costs  in  the  composing  room. 

Now,  says  the  advertising  executive, 
in  effect,  if  you  will  co-operate  with  us, 
we  are  more  than  willing  to  “play  ball” 
with  you.  If  you  are  prepared  to  guar¬ 
antee  us  perfect  copy,  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  permit  us  to  set  it  at  the  low 
composition  wage  rate — and  if  you  make 
no  changes  on  the  proofs,  other  than 
noting  typographic  errors  or  failure  to 
follow  clear  instructions — then  you 
have  earned  a  discount,  and  we  will 
gladly  allow  it. 

The  big  feature  of  this  plan,  as  you 
will  see  at  once,  is  the  elimination  of 
constant  changes  in  text.  The  common 
practice  of  making  no  charge  for  altera¬ 
tions  is  costly  to  the  newspajjer.  It  is 
subject  to  grave  abuses  which  place  a 
heavy  and  unwarranted  burden  upon 
the  publisher. 

Though  it  is  not  generally  realized. 


time  studies  bear  out  the  fact  that  re¬ 
vision  is  a  much  more  costly  procedure 
than  the  setting  of  original  matter. 
When  an  ad  man  sets  a  half  page,  for 
example,  he  is  inspired  by  a  certain 
interest  or  creative  enthusiasm.  He 
works  rapidly  because  his  heart  is  in 
the  undertaking.  If  he  is  later  called 
ui>on  to  reset  a  column  or  more  of  this 
copy,  the  job  becomes  mere  routine; 
he  is  naturally  somewhat  disgruntled ; 
works  slowly  and  without  interest. 
Thus  it  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of  the 
I)aper  to  cut  revisions  to  a  minimum. 
This  plan  does  so. 

The  Merit  System  applies,  of  course, 
only  to  local  advertisers,  who  are  con¬ 
sistent  users  of  large  space.  These  al¬ 
lowances  or  discounts  should  not  be 
large  enough  entirely  to  equalize  the 
savings  in  the  composing  room,  since 
the  introduction  of  this  system  involves 
some  increased  bookkeeping  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Obviously  these 
discounts  must  not  be  j^rmitted  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  present  ratio  of  cost  to 
volume. 

Moreover,  the  discounts  are  not  paid 
in  cash,  but  in  space.  Accumulated 
credits  may  be  used  for  linage  in  either 
the  Saturday  or  Monday  edition,  at  the 
option  of  the  publisher.  The  space, 
under  such  condition  is  used  for  the 
merchandising  of  staples,  where  the 
element  of  timeliness  is  not  important. 

I  confidently  expect  that  numerous 
publishers  will  rise  at  this  juncture  to 
assert  that,  while  the  Merit  System  is 
no  doubt  a  very  fine  thing  for  the 
other  fellow,  they  cannot  put  it  into 
effect  because  of  “local  conditions.” 

This  is  an  old,  old  story.  It  no  longer 
riles  me  as  it  used  to.  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  wrestle  with  these  objectors. 
I  merely  repeat  that  the  Merit  System 
is  working  in  a  number  of  localities, 
under  widely  varying  conditions.  From 
my  experience  with  the  plan,  I  am  led 
to  view  it  as  the  most  promising  method 
of  placating  advertisers  and  reducing 
mechanical  costs  at  one  fell  swoop. 

In  any  discussion  of  composing  room 
costs,  publishers  are  quick  to  bring  up 
the  matter  of  varying  wage  scales.  It 
is  a  convenient  alibi  for  a  comparatively 
poor  showing.  However,  this  is  only 
one  factor  in  determining  composition 
costs  per  page. 


PICTURED  OLYMPICS  FOR  PRESS 


Here  are  the  photographers  who  supplied  the  entire  world  with  the  photos  of  the 
Olympic  Games.  “They  are  the  only  cameramen  who  were  permitted  to  shoot 
pictures  on  the  field  in  Olympic  Stadium.  Photo  shows,  bark  row,  left  to  right: 
Paul  Strite,  Acme  Newspictures;  Donn  Brinn,  official  Olympic  cameraman; 
Harry  Wissing,  official  Olympic  cameraman.  Front  row:  Frank  Filan,  Associated 
Press;  Joe  Mingo,  Wide  World,  and  Hugh  Amott,  International  News  Photos. 


.A  point  worthy  of  close  consideration 
is  the  number  of  editions  published  in 
a  day.  It  is  only  common  sense  that 
this  should  materially  affect  compos¬ 
ing  room  costs.  A  paper  may  be  pub¬ 
lishing  more  editions  than  are  really 
necessary  or  profitable.  It  might  be 
well  to  determine  whether  it  is  cheaper 
to  revise  editions,  keeping  the  number 
of  pages  at  a  standard,  thus  making 
savings  in  print  paper  greater  than  the 
composition  cost. 

Other  factors  in  determining  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  are  the  ratio  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  reading  matter,  the  type  of 
display  advertising  (whether  largely 
open  or  set  solid) ;  the  number  of 
changes  in  advertising  copy;  the  rela¬ 
tive  size  of  the  financial  section  (stock 
and  bond  quotations  are  slow  and  costly 
to  set).  And  we  must  not  forget  to 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
lines  per  page.  There  are,  as  yet,  no 
accepted  standards  in  this  respect,  and 
papers  are  far  from  uniform  in  size. 

And  as  a  final  consideration,  there  is 
the  amount  of  classified  advertising  car¬ 
ried  by  the  paper.  Most  publishers  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  classified,  as  a 
general  proposition,  is  not  an  important 
money-maker.  Composition  costs  are 
high;  shrinkage  (unproductive  space 
taken  up  by  rules,  spaces,  etc.),  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
total  area ;  and  it  is  of  course  very  ex¬ 
pensive  to  handle  a  great  number  of 
small,  individual  transactions.  Copy 
must  be  taken  in  and  often  edited  where 
written  by  inexperienced  persons.  Re¬ 
plies  must  be  sorted  and  distributed. 
And  finally,  in  many  cases,  efforts  must 
be  exerted  to  collect  the  small  bill. 

And  yet,  even  though  classified  may 
show  little  profit,  it  has  its  definite 
place  as  a  circulation  builder. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  about  96  per 
cent  of  the  total  composing  room  cost 
is  made  up  of  wages.  The  rest  is  made 
up  of  metal,  repairs,  heat,  light,  power 
and  miscellaneous  expenses.  Of  these 
latter  items,  heat,  light  and  power  are 
most  important.  Light  and  power  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  composing  room  should 
be  properly  recorded  on  a  separate 
meter.  The  mechanical  superintendent 
can  readily  allocate  the  amount  of  heat. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  men¬ 
tioning  depreciation,  because  there  can 
be  no  standard  practice.  A  good  many 
plants  are  fully  depreciated.  Other 
papers  are  published  in  new  buildings, 
where  depreciation  will  be  at  the  full 
rate. 

Readers  of  an  earlier  article  on  news¬ 
paper  costs  may  recall  my  emphasis  on 
the  “common  denominator” — a  “yard¬ 
stick.”  so  to  speak,  by  which  one  may 
intelligently  compare  the  numerous  as¬ 
sembling,  production  and  distribution 
costs  of  various  newspapers,  regard¬ 
less  of  size,  type  or  location. 

My  tests  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
a  variety  of  publications,  prove  quite 
conclusively  that  this  “common  denomi¬ 
nator”  may  be  applied  to  composing 
room  costs  on  all  types  and  sizes  of 
papers. 

Under  my  system  of  accounting,  com¬ 
posing  room,  prpsroom  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  together  with  any  direct  expense 
chargeable  to  mechanical  production, 
of  the  paper,  are  all  grouped  under  the 
head  of  mechanical  production,  al¬ 
though  individual  department  records 
are  maintained.  Mechanical  costs 
should  be  held  to  about  35  per  cent  of 
gross  income,  with  a  maximum  of  40 
per  cent  in  any  case.  Composing  room 
costs  will  vary  from  about  9  to  12  per 
cent  of  gross  income. 

-As  the  circulation  of  a  paper  de¬ 
creases,  composing  room  costs  show  a 
tendency  to  increase.  However,  this 
should  not  disturb  the  relative  position 
of  the  mechanical  department  as  a 
whole,  as  the  pressroom,  which  includes 
purchases  of  paper  and  ink,  will  de¬ 
crease  in  proportion. 
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DAILIES  WHICH  REFUSED  GUARANTY 
GET  LUCKY  STRIKE  COPY  ANYWAY 

And  Sun  Oil  Advertising  Has  Kept  Coming  to  Newspapers 
Despite  Notice  That  Order  Sent  Last  Spring  Might 
Be  Last — Other  Rate  Requests  Answered 


Newspapers  which  had  refused 
to  guarantee  inaintenaiice  of  tlieir 
circulations  at  September.  1931.  hgure> 
blossomed  out  this  week  with  the  new 
advertising  cami>aign  for  Lucky  Strike 
cigarettes,  the  same  as  those  newspapers 
which  had  accepted  contracts  including 
the  circulation  guaranty  clause. 

Several  hundred  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  which  had  failed  either  to  accept 
or  to  refuse  the  contracts,  presumably 
will  find  themselves  required  to  abide 
by  the  disputed  clause,  since  a  final 
paragraph  in  the  contract  said ;  "Kindly 
acknowledge  acceptance,  otherwise  con¬ 
tract  becomes  effective  upon  insertion 
of  copy.’’ 

A  considerable  number  of  newspai>ers. 
said  at  the  offices  of  the  .\merican  I  o- 
bacco  Company  to  be  abtuit  a  hundred, 
including  some  t)f  tin-  largest  in  the 
country,  made  good  their  protests 
against  the  circulation  clause,  which 
provides  for  pro-rata  rebates  in  case 
the  average  net  paid  circulation  for  the 
period  of  the  contract  falls  below  the 
figures  specified.  Other  newsi>apers. 
although  accepting  the  principle  of  a 
circulation  guaranty,  obtained  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  smaller  figures  in  their  con¬ 
tracts  by  showing  that  their  advertising 
rates  had  been  based  upon  smaller  cir¬ 
culations  than  those  originally  inserted. 
An  official  of  the  tobacco  company  said 
that  more  than  1,000  newspai>ers  had 
accepted  contracts  with  the  guaranty 
clause. 

The  company’s  newspaper  schedule 
includes  about  1.800  dailies,  or  nearly 
the  entire  list  of  those  published.  Copy 
is  to  appear  twice  a  week. 

The  new  campaign  is  to  keep  repeat¬ 
ing  the  same  text  embodied  in  the 
first  piece  of  copy,  which  emphasized 
the  slogan,  “Nature  in  the  Raw  Is 
Seldom  Mild.”  Mildness,  incidentally, 
is  a  point  which  has  been  prominent 
recently  in  the  heavy  advertising  of 
Chesterfield  cigarettes. 

Another  advertising  campaign  which 
(las  apparently  been  going  on  in  usual 
fashion  despite  controversy  over  rate 
concessions  from  newspapers  is  that  of 
the  Sun  Oil  Company,  which  last  spring 
sent  out  a  vigorously  worded  letter 
through  the  Williams  &  Cunnyngham 
agency,  now  a  part  of  Roche.  Williarns 
and  Cunnyngham.  The  letter,  which  said 
that  “our  client  insists  that  some  ad¬ 
justment  be  made  regarding  your  rates." 
also  said  that  accompanying  copy  “may 
or  may  not  be  the  last  order  we  will 
send  you  this  year.”  As  events  turned 
out.  it  was  far  from  the  last  order, 
despite  the  fact  that  most  pai)ers  refused 
the  request  for  lower  rates. 

A  comparison  of  linage  records  on 
Sun  Oil  advertising  shows  that — at  least 
for  the  papers  measured  by  Media 
Records.  Inc. — the  demand  for  a  rate 
cut  was  followed  by  a  second  quarter 
of  fairly  heavy  advertising  in  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  newspapers  that  were 
on  the  schedule  in  1931.  While  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  first  quarter  had  been 
quite  light,  only  a  few  papers  going 
above  5.000  lines,  the  second  quarter  gave 
a  large  number  of  papers  7,000  or  8,000 
lines  each,  and  some  papers  as  much 
as  10.000  or  12,000  lines  each.  The  six- 
month  figures,  however,  were  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  for  the  first  half  of 
1931.  Sun  Oil  recently  started  a  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  program. 

The  routine  grist  of  requests  Tor  rate 
reductions  has  brought  to  newspaiier 
offices  letters  from  the  Mejunkin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Chicago,  and  the 
Jaques  Manufacturing  Company.  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturer  of  K  C  baking 
powder. 

The  Mejunkin  letter,  sifted  by  Will¬ 
iam  D.  Mejunkin.  president  of  the 
agency,  went  to  102  newspapers  whose 
milline  rates  were  higher  on  March  31, 
1932,  than  on  the  same  date  in  1928. 


rile  letter  contrasted  the  milline  rate 
increa,>-es  with  a  drop  in  the  Babson 
comiiKKlity  index  from  155.2  to  98.6  in 
the  same  jieriod. 

After  reciting  that  a  survey  of  173 
leading  newsi)apcrs  showed  that  their 
average  milline  rate  had  increased  from 
$1.94  in  1928  to  $2.00  in  1932,  and  that 
the  milline  rates  of  nineteen  of  the 
papers  had  risen  50  cents  or  more,  the 
Mejunkin  letter  called  attention  to  low¬ 
ered  rates  in  other  media,  and  said : 

"We  are  jiointing  out  these  figures 
because  we,  the  same  as  you,  and  the 
entire  advertising  industry,  are  vitally 
interested  in  a  revival  of  more  wide¬ 
spread  national  advertising.  As  the 
background  of  national  advertising,  the 
newspaper  holds  the  key  position  in 
the  present  situation.  It  is  not  merely 
the  problem  of  oik*  newspaper,  it  is  the 
problem  of  all  newspapers.  And  yet  it 
is  distinctly  one  that  can  be  answered 
only  by  each  newsjiaper  individually. 
By  comparison,  the  cost  of  newspaper 
advertising  presents  a  discouraging  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  manufacturer  who  today 
more  than  ever  before  needs  sales,  needs 
newspaper  advertising,  but  finds  the 
costs  all  out  of  proportion.” 

Few  replies  had  been  received  by  the 
Mejunkin  agency  this  week,  but  the 
majority  of  answers  indicated  that  the 
newspapers  in  general  were  standing 
firm  on  their  present  rates. 

The  letter  of  the  Jaques  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  a  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  middle-western 
states,  asked  publishers  for  lower  rates 
on  the  ground  that  the  buying  power 
of  consumers  and  retail  merchants  has 
been  curtailed  and,  consequently,  the 
newspaper  is  not  “delivering  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  today  that  you  have  been  in 
the  past.”  One  publisher’s  answer  to 
this  statement  was ; 

“We  never  have,  nor  do  we  now 
agree,  to  deliver  buying  power  to  any 
advertiser.  We  do  agree,  however,  to 
place  his  advertisement  before  a  def¬ 
inite  number  of  subscribers.  Their  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  something  over  which  we 
have  no  control  and  which  we  canntit 
guarantee.” 

Other  parts  of  the  Jaques  letter  said : 

“High  rates  for  space  have  resulted 


in  the  eliminatitm  of  newspaiiers  on  the 
l>art  of  many  manufacturers,  causing  a 
shrinkage  of  linage  carried  by  the 
liapers.  More  cooperation  with  the 
advertisers  and  a  revision  of  rates  will 
be  necessary  if  newspapers  e.xpect  to 
continue  to  be  favored  by  regular  users 
of  space. 

“Some  baking  powder  manufacturers, 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  sales,  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  combination  deals,  where  the 
retail  merchants  sell  a  can  of  baking 
jiowder  and  give  away  other  merchan¬ 
dise.  Others  have  conducted  house-to- 
house  canvassing  and  have  sold  the 
retail  merchants  a  certain  quantity  with 
a  given  amount  free  in  order  to  get 
distribution. 

“In  cooperating  with  the  retail  and 
wholesale  grocers  we  have  consistently 
used  the  newspapers  in  advertising  K  C 
Baking  Powder.  We  have  spent  our 
appropriation  where  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  the  business  and  our  newspaper 
list  has  been  greatly  increased  in  the 
past  few  years. 

"The  buying  power  of  the  consumer 
and  retail  merchants  has  been  curtailed. 
This  has  made  necessary  a  number  of 
changes  in  our  merchandising  methods. 
We  liave  increased  the  quantity  of  some 
of  the  popular  sizes,  made  more  liberal 
discounts  and  reductions  in  list  prices, 
.'savings  have  been  effected  wherever 
possible,  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  high  quality  of  K  C  Baking 
Powder.” 

The  letter  then  declares  that  news¬ 
papers  are  not  delivering  the  buying 
power  now  that  they  did  in  the  last  few 
years  and  presents  the  argument  that 
there  should  be  an  adjustment  of  news- 
paner  rates. 

In  answer  to  this  request,  one  pub¬ 
lisher  wrote  in  part: 

“The  question  of  revising  advertising 
rJ'tes  to  meet  present  conditions  is  one 
that  has  been  given  careful  thought  and 
Consideration  by  our  firm  as  well  as  by 
newspaper  publishers  all  over  the 
country.  The  advertiser  wants  the  re¬ 
vision  downward,  as  you  suggest  in  your 
letter,  but  facts  and  figures  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  show  that  because  of 
decreased  linage  the  rates  should  go  up. 
In  our  50  years’  experience  as  publishers 
of  a  small  daily  newspaper  we  have 
tried  to  be  consistent  in  selling  our 
product.  We  have  passed  through  many 
lioom  periods  and  panics.  Our  rates 
for  advertising  as  well  as  our  wage 
scale  have  not  been  jumped  up  or  down 
whenever  these  temporary  conditions 
prevailed.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
maintained  both  rate  and  wages  on  a 


COVERING  MIAMI  MURDER  TRIAL 


Photo  shows  the  press  lineup  at  the  trial  in  Miami  of  Capt.  William  Newton 
Lancaster,  British  flier,  for  the  murder  on  April  21  of  Charles  Haden  Clarke, 
Miami  “ghost  writer.”  Seated  at  the  table,  left  to  right,  are:  C.  E.  McLean, 
Associated  Press  operator;  Allen  C.  Morris,  reporter,  and  Francis  P.  Malone, 
city  editor,  Miami  Daily  News;  Larry  Smits,  correspondent.  International  News 
Service;  J.  E.  Sterling,  I.N.S.  operator;  Arthur  H.  Peavy,  Miami  Herald  reporter; 
J.  R.  Lee,  Postal  Telegraph  official;  Peggy  Jenkins.  Postal  operator;  Harold 
M.  Farkas,  United  Press;  and  a  U.  S.  federal  agent.  Rex  Sailer,  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  was  not  at  the  press  table  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  telegraph  instruments  have  ever  been  used  in  a 
Florida  courtroom. 


consistent  basis  on  tlie  theory  that  the 
good  years  will  average  up  the 
Our  long  experience  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  policy  is  sound.  I 
notice  this  is  the  policy  you  havt 
adopted,  for  your  letterhead  say^ 
‘Same  price  for  more  than  40  years.’ 

“.According  to  a  graph  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  relative 
to  high  and  low  prices  of  commodities, 
there  occurred,  during  the  above  period 
five  high  spots:  1891-1899-1908-19ig 
and  1926.  There  were  five  low  siiots 
1897-1904-1915-1924  and  1931.  Ak 
this  period  included  six  so-called  panic 
years.  Through  all  these  years  you 
say  you  maintained  your  price,  which  we 
think  was  good  business.  We  also  went 
through  this  same  period  and  we  main¬ 
tained  our  rates  consistent  with  our  in¬ 
creasing  circulation. 

“Our  present  rate  will  continue  in 
force  until  such  time  as  we  think  our 
circulation  warrants  an  increase.  We 
have  appreciated  your  business  and  if 
results  justify  it  we  feel  you  will  con¬ 
sider  this  paper  favorably  when  ar¬ 
ranging  your  new  schedule.” 

VV’hile  it  is  understood  that  the  Jaqut? 
company  has  made  some  discounts  and 
reductions  in  list  prices  to  jobbers, 
nevertheless  the  retail  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  has  remained  the  same,  25  ounces 
for  25  cents.  It  is  reported  that  1931 
sales  compared  favorably  with  those  of 
previous  years,  including  the  so-called 
boom  years. 

Another  statement  of  the  newspaper  s 
position  in  regard  to  rates  is  found  in 
a  letter  sent  by  Perry  J.  LaBounty. 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  in  reply  tc 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company’s  re¬ 
quest  for  reductions,  quoted  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  of  July  30.  Mr.  LaBounty 
wrote,  in  part: 

“Gentlemen;  We  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  your  letter  of  July  19 
which  states  that  every  cost  enterinj; 
into  your  operation  has  been  very  mate¬ 
rially  reduced  within  the  last  three 
years,  that  the  price  of  your  products 
has  been  tremeiulously  reduced,  and  that 
magazine  rates  have  been  reduced  in  a 
great  many  instances. 

“While  we  cannot  speak  intelligenth 
on  magazine  rates  or  the  other  factors 
outside  of  our  business,  we  must  say 
that  the  general  reduction  of  commodity 
prices  has  not  affected  the  production 
of  a  newspaper,  with  the  exception  of 
one  item :  newsprint,  a  reduction  of 
which  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  saving 
of  about  li  per  cent. 

“The  Pantagraph  having  the  problem 
of  serving  the  same  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  as  heretofore,  is  faced  with 
comparatively  fixed  costs  which  amount 
to  approximately  84  per  cent  of  its 
operating  budget.  The  remaining  flex¬ 
ible  items  do  not  allow  for  savings  that 
would  in  any  way  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  advertising  revenue.  In  fact, 
this  recession  in  revenue  has  raised  the 
cost  of  production  very  substantially. 

“Newspapers  take  on  an  added  im¬ 
portance  in  these  uncertain  times.  They 
serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  the  state  and  the  nation.  Re¬ 
trenchment  beyond  a  certain  minimum 
pcjint  would  not  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  or  the  advertiser. 

“We  feel  that  this  is  a  time  when 
the  newspaper  should  assist  the  adver¬ 
tiser  by  maintaining  the  utmost  in  news 
quality — keep  the  paper  interesting  and 
informative — and,  above  all,  keep  the 
morale  of  its  readers  at  the  highest 
possible  point.  *  *  * 

“We  have  made  every  possible  saving 
in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  leaving 
only  a  sacrifice  of  necessary  quality  as 
the  next  step.  In  our  case,  any  lower¬ 
ing  of  rate  at  the  present  time  would 
practically  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
our  being  of  assistance  in  hastening  the 
return  of  normal  conditions — in  fact,  it 
would  seriously  endanger  our  whole 
structure. 

“The  viewpoints  expressed  by  our 
advertising  friends  are  sympathetically 
received,  and  if  future  conditions  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  make  any  reduction 
in  rate,  it  will  be  passed  on  to  every 
one  of  our  advertisers.” 
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DETROIT  MIRROR  SUSPENDS,  STATING 
CITY  CANT  SUPPORT  TWO  A.M.  PAPERS 

McCormick  and  Patterson  Bought  Tabloid  From  Macfadden 
16  Months  Ago^Free  Press  Takes  Several 
Mirror  Features 


(itptcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

THK  Detroit  Mirror  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  on  Aug.  6,  just  16  months 
from  the  time  it  was  purchased  from 
the  Macfadden  interests. 

Although  a  select  few  knew  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  suspension  and  there  were 
rumors  of  some  impending  move  of 
importance  a  few  days  before  the  sus¬ 
pension,  the  announcement  came  as  a 
bombshell  to  most  Detroiters  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  members  of  the  Mirror  staff. 

The  first  the  staff  knew  definitely  of 
the  suspension  was  when  they  read  it 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  last  day  of 
publication.  A  few  minutes  after  the 
dition  appeared  early  Friday  evening 
a  notice  was  posted  in  all  departments, 
with  copies  of  the  editorial  of  farewell, 
saying  that  the  editorial  was  self- 
explanatory  of  an  unfortunate  condition 
and  that  all  employes  could  obtain  their 
sjjary  from  the  cashier.  Everyone  was 
given  one  week’s  pay  in  advance. 

The  announcement  of  suspension, 
which  was  all  the  statement  that  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  paper  would  make  read 
as  follows: 

“Thanks  and  Goodby 
“We  regret  to  announce  that  with 
this  issue  it  is  deemed  wise  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  publication  of  the  Detroit 
Mirror. 

“The  management  has  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  room 
in  Detroit  for  two  morning  newspapers. 

“Though  we  have  put  all  the  power 
that  could  be  put  into  the  upbuildiiig 
of  the  Mirror,  and  have  succeeded  in 
largely  increasing  both  the  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  and  its  advertising  linage,  the 
prospect  of  the  paper’s  making  a  profit 
still  seems  remote  after  more  than  a 
year  of  operating  at  a  loss. 

“Able  to  realize  only  1  cent  per  copy 
from  the  retail  selling  price  of  2  cents, 
and  able  to  charge  only  very  modest 
rates  for  advertising,  the  paper  has  been 
unable  to  climb  out  of  the  red.  The 
capitalist  system  being  one  under  "which 
a  profit  must  be  made  by  any  enter¬ 
prise  that  is  to  keep  its  head  above 
water,  we  are  forced  to  call  off  the 
fight  ip  this  case. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to 
us  that  this  action  will  cause  some  of 
the  best  newspaper  workers  in  the 
United  States  to  be  out  of  employment 
for  a  while. 

“Because  they  are  such  excellent  news¬ 
paper  workers,  we  hope  and  believe 
that  they  will  be  able  to  find  other 
employment  within  a  reasonably  short 
time. 

“A  number  of  features  which  have 
ornamented  the  Detroit  Mirror  will  be 
carried,  beginning  next  Monday,  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Among  these  will 
be  the  concluding  numbers  in  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  contest,  and  the  serial 
'The  Death  of  the  Duchess,’  by  Cosmo 
Hamilton  and  Sidney  Sutherland.  The 
other  Mirror  features  which  the  Free 
Press  will  carry  on  are  as  follows: 
The  daily  comic  strips,  Harold  Teen 
I  and  Dick  Tracy,  Fred  Pasley's  series 
on  present  economic  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  Bert  Collyer’s  rac¬ 
ing  selections  and  comment. 

“And  so,  we  say  goodby  to  the  read¬ 
ers  who  we  believe  have  enjoyed  and 
approved  the  Mirror,  and  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  bought  space  on  its 
pages.  In  saying  goodby,  we  want  also 
to  thank  all  these  friends  of  ours  for 
all  the  interest  and  goodwill  they  have 
shown  us.  Gcxxlby.’’ 

The  Free  Press,  in  a  page  one  box 
'’*^ded  “The  Mirror  suspends,”  said: 

“With  the  passing  of  the  Detroit  Mir- 
for  from  the  local  field  the  Free  Press 
will  take  over  the  more  popular  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  publication,  as  stated  in 
the  Mirror  notice. 

“These  features  will  appear  in  Mon¬ 
day  s  edition  of  this  paper. 

The  suspension  of  the  Mirror  does 


not  mean  that  there  has  been  a  merger. 
The  Free  Press  assumes  no  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  takes  over  none  of  the  Mirror 
personnel  or  property. 

“Rumor  mongers  have  persistently 
spread  the  report  in  connection  with  the 
departure  of  the  Mirror  that  the  Free 
Press  has  been  sold.  These  rumors  are 
based  on  falsity  and  are  born  of  pure 
viciousness. 

“The  Free  Press  has  not  been  for 
sale,  and  is  not  for  sale,  except  at  three 
cents  per  copy  on  the  news  stands." 

Officials  of  the  Free  Press  say  that 
the  above  announcement  covers  all  that 
there  is  to  be  said. 

In  the  same  edition  as  that  in  which 
the  above  announcement  was  published, 
the  Free  Press,  on  its  editorial  page, 
said: 

“When  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  of  the 
Neiv  York  Daily  News,  and  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
took  over  the  Detroit  Mirror,  as  part 
of  another  deal,  they  were  welcomed 
to  the  family  of  Detroit  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  by  the  Free  Press. 

“This  newspaper  stated  editorially  at 
the  time  that  these  two  gentlemen  with 
their  splendid  family  traditions  of  ag¬ 
gressive.  sound  and  courageous  jour¬ 
nalism  would  offer  a  real  contribution  to 
Detroit.  They  lived  up  to  that  promise 
in  their  16  months  stay  in  this  city, 
making  every  effort  to  give  to  their 
readers  the  better  type  of  tabloid  as 
c.xemplified  by  their  clean  and  tremen¬ 
dously  successful  publication  in  New 
York  City. 

“Having  given  Detroit  a  fair  and  full 
trial  they  have  determined  there  is  no 
opening  here  for  a  second  morning 
newspaper.  Honorably  they  retire  from 
the  field  to  devote  their  energies  to  their 
other  fine  properties. 

“In  keeping  with  their  traditions  they 
have  met  all  their  obligations  and  have 
given  to  their  readers  and  advertisers 
the  best  that  they  had.  Their  with¬ 
drawal  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  on 
them.  It  was  a  venture  worthy  of  the 
trial  they  gave  it. 

“The  Free  Press  bids  them  goodby 
in  the  same  friendly  spirit  with  which 
it  welcomed  them  here.  Their  visit 
has  been  a  pleasant  one.  only  tinged 
with  regret  because  many  of  their 
splendid  staff  and  organization  will  tem¬ 
porarily  face  unemployment. 

“For  some  years  the  Free  Press  has 
had  happy  contractual  relations  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  feature  syndicate, 
creator  of  such  famous  comics  as  Moon 
Mullins,  Gasoline  Alley  and  Orphan 
Annie,  and  purveyors  of  high  class  fic¬ 
tion  and  other  newspaper  features.  The 
Free  Press  will  take  over  the  other 
Tribune  Syndicate  features  that  have 
been  used  in  the  Mirror.  They  will 
appear  Monday.” 

Approximately  450  regular  Mirror 
employees  were  affected  by  the  suspen¬ 
sion.  Roughly,  they  were  divided  by 
departments  as  follows:  Editorial.  100: 
-Advertising,  20;  Administration  and 
Buildings,  25:  .Auditors,  15:  Drivers 
and  Helpers,  75:  Mailing  Room,  15; 
Circulation,  108;  Composing  Room,  60: 
Stereotype.  12:  Press  Room,  20. 

Some  of  them  already  have  obtained 
other  positions  in  Detroit  and  else¬ 
where.  Four  members  of  the  editorial 
department  have  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Times.  They  are :  James 
Northmoor  and  Hymie  Paul,  photog¬ 
raphers  ;  Pat  Purcell,  sports,  and  J.  V. 
Harris,  copy  reader. 

Some  of  the  others  who  have  joined 
other  staffs  are:  John  Lally,  rewrite, 
to  Photoplay  Magazine;  Will  Murphy, 
news  editor,  returned  to  the  Neiv  York 
Daily  News;  H.  T.  Hesselquest.  copy 
reader,  to  a  Chicago  newspaper;  Robert 
Dunn,  chief  police  reporter,  to  a  Toledo 
paper.  Several  other  members  of  the 
editorial  staff  have  taken  or  are  going 


ERROR  ASCRIBES  DEVIOUS 
DIVERSIONS  TO  MR.  COTE 
NE  of  those  typographical  mis¬ 
takes  for  the  scrapbook 
brought  forth  a  quick  apology  in 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  recently. 

In  an  account  of  the  travels  of 
Joseph  A.  Cote  to  Dublin,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  forms  which 
passengers  were  asked  to  sign  for 
the  purser.  The  article  should 
have  said  Mr.  Cote  “was  kept  busy 
helping  many  ladies  with  theirs.” 

Instead,  the  “s”  was  dropped 
from  “theirs,”  the  period  was 
omitted  and  purl  of  the  next  sen¬ 
tence  was  by  mistake  combined 
with  lhal  one.  As  it  was  printed, 
the  article  read  that  Mr.  Cole  was 
“busy  helping  many  ladies  with 
their  rum,  champagne  and  beer 
which  is  cheap.” 


to  take  positions  in  political  campaigns 
in  Detroit  and  Michigan. 

The  Mirror  was  obtained  on  .April  6, 
1931,  by  Capt.  Patterson  and  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  from  the  Macfadden  interests 
which  had  published  it  as  The  Detroit 
Daily  for  some  time.  The  paper  was 
obtained  in  an  exchange  for  Liberty 
Magazine  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Macfadden  interests. 

With  the  suspension  of  the  Mirror, 
the  Detroit  Times  opened  a  drive  for 
some  of  the  circulation  of  the  former. 
It  added  another  edition,  following  the 
sports  final  with  a  “Red  Line”  edition 
which  goes  to  press  at  7  p.m.  The  first 
edition  in  the  morning  goes  to  press 
at  7 :30. 

This  brings  the  number  of  editions  of 
the  Times  up  to  eight.  Officials  of  the 
Times  say  the  new  edition  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  primarily  to  provide  complete  race 
track  reports,  box  scores  and  other 
sports  events  which  they  were  not  able 
to  have  in  their  sports  final. 

In  conjunction  with  the  late  edition, 
the  Times  added  another  page  of  comics, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  two  pages,  en¬ 
larged  its  sports  and  society  sections 
and  increased  the  amount  of  art  being 
used  throughout  the  entire  paper. 

The  Detroit  Times  was  the  only  De¬ 
troit  paper  to  increase  its  staff  because 
of  the  Mirror  suspension.  No  additions 
were  made  to  the  staffs  of  the  Detroit 
.\'ews  nor  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


TEXAS  GROUP  TO  MEET 


Annual  Meeting  of  Press  Association 
in  Big  Spring  Aug.  19-20 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  West 
Texas  Press  Association  will  be  held  in 
Rig  Spring  Aug.  19-20. 

Among  speakers  scheduled  are  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal;  Max  Bentley,  Abilene 
Reporter;  Luther  Watson,  Sweetivater 
Nolan  County  Ne^ts;  Wendell  Bedi- 
chek.  Pig  Spring  Herald;  H.  H.  Jack- 
son,  Coleman  Democrat;  Rufus  Higgs. 
Stephem'ille  Empire-Tribune;  T.  Paul 
Barron.  Midland  Reporter;  Jake  Smyth. 
Snyder  Scurry  County  Times;  George 
S.  Andersion,  Abilene  Printing  and  Sta¬ 
tionery  Company  and  J.  W.  Hawkins. 
Pecos  Enterprise. 

James  M.  North,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  editor,  will  be  toastmaster  at 
the  banquet.  Houston  Harte,  publisher. 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  and  Dor- 
rance  D.  Roderick,  publisher,  El  Paso 
Times,  will  be  the  speakers. 

A  roundtable  session  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  Ralph  Shuffler,  Odessa 
Times-News,  in  charge.  Jess  Mitchell, 
Muleshoe  Journal,  will  lead  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  weekly  newspaper  section 
and  Houston  Harte  the  daily  section. 

NEW  COMPANY  FORMED 

Incorporation  paj^rs  for  conducting 
a  newspaper  and  printing  business  were 
filed  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  10  by  the 
Independent  News,  Inc.,  Racine.  F.  R. 
Bassindale.  .A.  J.  Schmidtbauer  and 
Herbert  E.  Brown  signed  the  papers. 
Racine  is  a  one  daily  newspaper  com¬ 
munity,  the  Times-Call  and  Journal- 
News  having  receittly  combined  into  the 
Journal-Times. 


KNOX  AND  ELLIS  MARK 
FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 

A  Year  Ago  They  Purchased  Con¬ 
trolling  Interest  in  Chicago 
Daily  News — Feel  Policies 
Have  Brought  Results' 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  .Aug.  11 — The  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  purchase  of  the  controlling 
interest  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  by 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  T.  Ellis,  vice-president,  was  ob¬ 
served  here  today  at  a  party  given  by 
Col.  Knox  for  50  staff  members. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Col.  Knox  commented  thus: 

“I  have  found  Chicago  the  most  hos¬ 
pitable,  friendly  and  inspiring  city  in 
w'hich  I  ever  lived.  From  the  day  I  first 
occupied  the  publisher’s  chair  I  have 
been  made  to  feel  welcome,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  received 
within  the  circle  of  the  city’s  business, 
political  and  social  life  has  been  a 
source  of  gratification  and  a  power  of 
inspiration  to  me. 

“When  Mr.  Ellis  and  I  purchased  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  I  regarded  it  as  offering  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  constructive 
and  worthwhile  newspaper  work.  My 
expectations  in  this  respect  during  the 
first  year  have  been  fully  realized  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  our  first  12  months 
were  characterized  by  the  most  acute 
stages  of  the  business  depression.  The 
year’s  record  in  a  business  and  financial 
way  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
Due  to  the  earnest  and  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  News  staff  and  the 
carefully  thought  out  economies  which 
have  been  instituted  all  dividends  in 
arrears  have  been  paid  in  full  and  divi¬ 
dends  resumed.” 

Col.  Knox  commented  upon  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  advertising  and  news 
departments  and  declared  them  to  be 
“second  to  none  in  the  country.”  As  to 
circulation,  he  asserted  that  the  paper 
has  persisted  in  the  policy  adopted  by 
Victor  Lawson  and  has  concentrated  its 
circulation  in  the  Chicago  trading  area. 

“Our  efforts  to  build  circulation  have 
been  based  on  the  thoroughly  sound 
theory,”  he  said,  “that  two  essentials 
only  are  necessary  to  legitimate  circula¬ 
tion  growth :  one,  producing  a  lively, 
interesting,  well-illustrated,  powerful 
editorially,  and  well-featured  newspaper, 
and  the  other,  a  refinement  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“Upon  these  two  keystones  we  have 
built  our  added  structure  and  that  it  has 
been  successful  in  the  minds  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  Chicago  is  evidenced  by  the 
records  which  greet  me  on  the  morning 
on  my  second  year  in  control  of  the 
Daily  News.  In  the  coming  year  we 
shall  persist  in  the  policies  which  have 
so  abundantly  justified  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  our  first  year,  trying  to  make  the 
Daily  News  predominant  and  the 
favorite  newspaper  for  Chicago  and 
seeking  to  give  our  advertisers  the  max¬ 
imum  coverage  among  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  classes  of  readers  in  the  city.” 


$80,000  SUIT  FILED 

W.  H.  Neblett,  Los  Angeles  Attorney, 
Files  Suit  Against  News 

(Bg  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Los  .Angeles,  Aug.  10 — A  libel  suit 
for  $80,000  was  filed  Tuesday  by  W.  H. 
Neblett,  Los  .Angeles  attorney,  against 
the  publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Illus¬ 
trated  Daily  Netvs,  including  E.  Man¬ 
chester  Boddy,  publisher,  and  others. 

The  allegedly  libelous  article  was 
published  by  the  Daily  News  Tuesday, 
discussing  the  Dollar  oil  case  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  federal  district  court.  It  pur¬ 
ported  to  recite  charges  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ex-receiver  that  Neblett  and  his 
associates  had  conspired  to  milk  the 
Dollar  Oil  Company. 

Among  other  names  figuring  in  the 
controversy  was  that  of  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  now  a  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator.  The  Daily  News  article  dis¬ 
avowed  any  charges  against  McAdoo. 
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J.  FRED  ESSARY  WINS  PUGSLEY  PRIZE 
FOR  BEST  CAPITAL  WORK  IN  1931 

Baltimore  Sun  Correspondent  Wins  $1,000  Award  For 
Article  About  Wickersham  Commission — Ross,  Buel, 
Brown,  Frantz,  Pearson,  Snure  Are  Cited 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  10— J.  Fred 
Essary,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Baltitiwre  Stoi,  today  was 
announced  winner 
of  the  Pugsley 
prize  for  the  out¬ 
standing  example 
of  Washington 
correspondence 

during  1931.  This 
is  the  second  year 
a  member  of  the 
Sun’s  national 
capital  staff  has 

lieen  awarded  the 
$1,000  prize. 

“Reportorial 
'kill  and  industry 
in  bringing  to 

light  the  hitherto 
unknown  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
Wickersham  Commission’s  exhaustive 
reiiort  on  prohibition”  were  the  basis 
for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Essary  as 
author  of  the  most  noteworthy  piece  of 
writing  in  this  city  last  year,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said.  The  prize  article  ap- 
lieared  March  5,  1931. 

Franklin  T.  Waltman,  Jr.,  of  the 

Sun’s  Washingfton  staff  won  the  award 
last  year  for  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
investigation  in  Haiti  by  members  of  a 
special  commission  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover. 

The  article  which  won  the  award 
for  Essary  this  year  “disclosed  for  the 
first  time  the  inside  deliberations  of  the 
Wickersham  Commission  leading  up  to 
the  prohibition  report  of  that  body,” 

Bascom  N.  Timmons,  president  of  tbe 
National  Press  Club,  declared  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  announcement.  The  award  was 
made  by  the  club’s  committee  on  jour¬ 
nalistic  awards,  on  recommendation  of  a 
jury  of  distinguished  editors. 

General  excellence  of  the  work  en¬ 
tered  for  the  1931  prize  competition  was 
the  subject  of  comment  by  the  jurors 
who  nominated  for  honorable  mention 
Charles  G.  Ross,  Sf.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch;  Walker  S.  Buel,  Cln'cland  Plain 
Dealer;  Ashmun  N.  Brown,  Providence 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin;  Harry 
W.  Frantz,  United  Press;  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  Baltimore  Sun;  and  John  Snure, 
Jr..  Washington  Times. 

The  jury’s  conclusion  was  reached 
after  long  and  painstaking  consideration 
of  the  many  entries  embracing  excep¬ 
tional  examples  of  newspaper  enterprise 
in  Washington,  the  report  explained. 
Jurors  act^  independently  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  largest  list  of  submittals  since 
the  annual  competition  was  established 
and  regret  was  expressed  that  only  one 
award  could  be  made. 

The  committee  which  made  the  se¬ 
lection  consisted  of ;  Theodore  P. 
Noyes,  associate  editor,  Washington 
Evening  Star;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Kansas  City  Star;  Grafton 
Wilcox,  managing  editor,  Kew  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Dr.  Henry  Gratton 
Doyle,  dean  of  the  lower  division, 
Columbian  College,  George  Washington 
University;  and  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

All  accredited  correspondents  of  the 
press  galleries  of  Congress  were  eligible 
for  the  competition.  The  jury,  under 
conditions  imposed  when  the  award  was 
established,  was  required  to  “take  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  public 
service.  reportorial  resourcefulness, 
clarity  of  presentation  to  the  reader, 
literary  quality,  and  the  nature  of  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  work  was  done.” 
The  work  recognized  can  be  either  a 
single  story  or  assignment  or  may  in¬ 
clude  a  series  of  stories  or  a  period  of 
work. 

Mr.  Ross  was  awarded  honorable 
mention  for  his  article  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  entitled  “The  Country’s 


Plight — What  Can  Be  Dune  .-Vliout  It?" 
This  piece  of  writing  also  won  a  $500 
"best  correspondence”  prize  in  the  1931 
Pulitzer  contest. 

The  work  which  won  Mr.  Buel  simi¬ 
lar  consideration  was  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  excessive  costs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  while  Mr.  Brown  was  cited  for 
liis  series  in  the  Providence  Journal 
and  various  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  papers  on  paternalism  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Articles  for  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United  Press  on  the  general  subject  of 
“The  White  House  and  Latin  .\merica” 
brought  Mr.  Frantz  into  the  select 
group,  while  Mr.  Pearson  was  given 
honorable  mention  for  his  story  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  conditions  in  Cuba 
and  the  Caribbean.  Mr.  Snure  was 
mentioned  for  his  work  for  the  local 
Hearst  pajier  in  connection  with  the 
Edith  Riley  case  which  involved  dis¬ 
closures  of  parental  cruelty  and  ended 
in  jail  sentences. 

The  award  went  to  John  .\.  Kennedy 
in  1929  for  his  work  for  Universal 
Service  in  exposing  the  presence  in  the 
office  of  Senator  Bingham  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  of  a  paid  employe  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Manufacturers’  .Association  during 
consideration  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff  bill.  This  disclosure  eventually 
resulted  in  the  Connecticut  Senator’s 
being  censured  formally  by  the  Upper 
House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Essary  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  Washington  newspaper  work  for  the 
last  22  years,  having  come  to  this  city 
from  Norfolk.  He  joined  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  in  1910.  After  serving  on 
the  International  News  Service  staff 
he  joined  the  Sun  bureau,  of  which  he 
became  head  in  1912,  succeeding  Frank 
R.  Kent,  who  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Sun  papers. 

Mr.  Essary  has  remained  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ever  since  with  the  exception  of 
a  period  of  less  than  a  year  in  1917- 
1918,  when  he  was  in  France  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  and  covered  the  Versailles 
peace  conference,  and  again  in  1925- 
1927,  when  he  was  head  of  the  Sun’s 
London  bureau. 

The  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Washington  correspondent  to  serve 
as  president  of  both  the  National  Press 
and  the  Gridiron  clubs  is  Mr.  Essary’s 
outstanding  social  honor.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gridiron  Club  in  1925  and 
of  the  National  Press  Club  in  1928. 

Chester  D.  Pugsley,  donor  of  the 
prize,  has  made  many  awards  for  en¬ 
deavor  in  various  fields  and  has  founded 
various  institutes  for  the  discussion  of 
public  affairs. 

The  Press  Club  committee  which 
took  charge  of  the  competition  con¬ 
sisted  of  Ulric  Bell,  Louisiille  Courier- 
Journal,  chairman;  Paul  Wooton,  Keu> 
Orleans  Times- Picayune ;  Russell  Kent, 
correspondent  for  Alabama  and  Tennes¬ 
see  papers ;  Eugene  S.  Leggett,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  and  Raymond  P.  Brandt, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  following  message  of  congratu¬ 
lations  was  sent  to  the  contest  winner 
by  the  donor  of  the  prize,  immediately 
after  the  judges’  decision  had  been 
announced : 

“I  wish  to  add  my  felicitations  to 
those  of  your  colleagues  upon  the  award 
to  you  of  the  third  annual  National 
Press  Club  prize  for  the  best  work  by 
a  Washington  correspondent.  I  was 
motivated  in  its  establishment  by  the 
belief  that  it  would  serve  to  give  public 
recognition  for  the  valuable  and  con¬ 
structive  services  rendered  by  the  corps 
of  Washington  correspondents  to  the 
Nation  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
this  as  well  as  the  previous  awards 
have  served  this  purpose.” 


J.  Frxo  Ebsart 


J.  J.  MEADTH  PROMOTED 


John  J.  Meadlh 

JOHN  J.  ME.ADTH  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Monotype  Company 
of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  and  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Meadth  went 
to  Toronto  in  March,  1927,  to  assume 
charge  of  the  Canadian  Company,  and 
before  that  had  been  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  district  office.  He  is  now  doing 
special  work  for  the  Lanston  company 
in  the  United  States. 


DAILY  WINS  BEACH  FIGHT 


Private  Contract  Changed  As  Result 

of  Herald  &  Examiner  Protest 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pi-blishek) 

Chicago,  Aug.  9 — Decision  of  Rufus 
C.  Dawes,  president  of  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition,  to  throw  open 
the  12th  street  beach  in  Chicago  to  the 
public,  after  it  had  been  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  private  concern,  marked  a  sig¬ 
nal  victory  for  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  recently. 

The  paper  showed  that  the  beach  had 
been  taken  from  the  public  and  passed 
on  by  the  South  Park  Board  through  a 
Century  of  Progress  organization  to 
the  Congress  Construction  Company, 
which  was  getting  practically  all  income 
from  the  beach.  The  contract  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  World’s  Fair  should  re¬ 
ceive  i  cent  and  the  South  Park  Board 
one  cent  of  every  10-cent  admission 
charged  to  bathers. 

Led  by  Victor  Watson,  Herald  and 
Examiner  managing  editor,  a  group  of 
taxpayers,  backed  by  their  city  aider- 
men  and  state  legislature  representa¬ 
tives,  took  the  case  to  court.  The 
Herald  and  Examiner  called  upon  Mr. 
Dawes  to  reopen  the  contract  and  to 
permit  public  use  of  the  beach  during 
the  summer.  After  several  weeks  of 
negotiations,  the  beach  was  reopened  and 
the  concession  contract  revised.  Bath¬ 
ing  will  now  be  permitted  until  after 
Labor  Day,  when  the  beach  will  again 
come  under  the  World’s  Fair  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The  beach  fight  is  part  of  the  Herald 
and  Examiner’s  campaign  to  make  Chi¬ 
cago  “bathing  conscious”  which  has 
been  marked  by  a  huge  increase  in 
bathers  at  the  public  beaches  this 
summer. 


$500,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  libel  suit  for  $500,000  was  filed  in 
common  pleas  court  in  Columbus,  O., 
this  week  against  the  Dispatch  Printing 
Company  and  four  individual  defendants, 
publishers  and  editors.  The  complain¬ 
ant.  H.  Lee  Knowles,  a  prospective 
probate  judge  candidate,  said  a  story 
in  the  Sunday  ■  Journal-Dispatch,  re¬ 
ferring  to  him  as  a  “self-styled” 
Communist,  had  done  him  irreparable 
harm. 


CRISIS  APPROACHING 
IN  N.  Y.  WAGE  TALKS  * 

Publisher*  Tell  Howard  They  Will 
Arbitrate  Only  Wages  Or  Whole 
Contract — Union  Committee 
In  Conference 


Negotiations  for  opening  arbitration 
proceedings  between  the  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  were  deadlocked 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
this  week. 

Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  was 
in  session  with  the  publishers  .Aug.  11, 
and  placed  a  proposition  before  them 
which  would  call  for  arbitrating  hours 
and  wages.  This  the  publishers  turned  % 
down,  according  to  Howard  Davis,  ^ 
.Vc«'  York  Herald  Tribune,  acting 
chairman  of  the  publishers’  association. 

The  publishers  held,  Mr.  Davis  said, 
that  wages  only  be  arbitrated,  or  as 
was  originally  suggested  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  that  the  entire  contract  be  arbi¬ 
trated. 

The  publishers’  association  broke  off 
negotiations  with  the  local  union  Aug. 
f)  because  of  the  insistence  of  union 
officials  on  including  the  six-hour  day 
in  the  discussions.  At  this  meeting  the 
union  committee,  headed  by  Austin 
Hewson,  president,  reported  the  nega¬ 
tive  union  vote  on  the  recent  referen¬ 
dum  which  joined  the  submission  of 
arbitration  of  wages  with  arbitration 
of  a  proposal  to  continue  the  voluntary 
five-day  w-eek  for  a  year  instead  of  the 
9()-day  periods  in  force  at  present.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  referendum  the  chapels  of 
New  York  newspapers  had  condemned 
the  ballot,  as  had  the  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciation. 

h'ollowing  this  meeting  Mr.  Hewson 
made  a  statement  in  which  he  said: 

"We  won’t  consider  any  arbitration  to 
be  ‘fair  arbitration’  unless  we  can  put 
before  the  arbitrators  our  demands  for 
a  six-hour  day,  just  as  the  publishers 
put  before  them  their  demands  for  a  T 
reduction  in  wages.  They  say  they 
make  their  demands  because  they  want 
relief  from  the  wages  they  have  to 
pay ;  we  are  demanding  the  six-hour  day 
to  relieve  our  unemployment  commit¬ 
tee.”  • 

When  an  impasse  was  reached  at  this 
meeting  the  publishers’  association  sent 
Mr.  Howard  a  telegram  at  Indianapolis 
in  which  they  asked  him  to  come  to 
New  York  because  the  situation  was 
“serious.” 

Following  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Howard  this  week,  the  international 
president  went  into  conference  with  the 
local  union.  He  had  told  the  publishers 
he  hoped  to  find  some  basis  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  before  he  left  New  York  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Mr.  Howard  could  not  be  reached 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  for  a  state¬ 
ment. 

The  publishers’  association  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publishes  that  the  situation 
was  more  “tense”  than  it  had  been  since 
the  union’s  contract  expired  three  years 
ago. 


ADOPTS  5-DAY  WEEK 

'The  Dallas,  Tex.,  Typographical 
Union,  which  formerly  operated  on  a 
five  and  one-half  day  basis  is  now  oper-  m 
ating  a  five-day  basis  in  order  to  give  " 
one  day  a  week  to  unemployed  members. 

PRINCE  SUCCEEDS  HICKLIN 

H.  L.  Hicklin,  city  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Journal.  B.  W.  Prince  succeeded 
him  on  the  city  desk. 

DAUGHTER  BORN  TO  CLARKS 

George  Clark,  NEA  Service  artist, 
and  Mrs.  Clark  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Joyce,  born  Aug.  3.  Mr. 
Clark  draws  the  daily  cartoon  “Side 
Glances.” 


$250,000  LIBEL  SUIT  i 

The  Oklahoma  City  Neivs,  and  Carl 
C.  Magee,  its  editor,  are  defendants  in 
a  $25,000  libel  suit  filed  July  28  by 
Frank  Pottoff,  based  on  an  editorial. 
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I  The  Chicago  Tribune  now  has  over 

1 1  200,000  (50%)  more  daily  city  and  suburban 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  now  has  over 
200,000  more  daily  city  and  suburban  circu¬ 
lation  than  the  Evening  American. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  now  has  more 
total  daily  circulation  than  the  American, 
Post  and  Times  combined. 


Clll[irag0  OMbimje 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Chicago  Tribune  Office*:  Chicago.  Tribune  Tower.  New  York.  220  E.  42nd  St.  Atlanta.  1825  Rhodes  Havpity  Bldir.  Boston.  718  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bids.  San  Francisco.  820  Kohl  Bldff. 
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PUBLISHERS’  INSISTENCE  ON  BETTER 
COPY  WILL  PROTECT  ADVERTISING 

Merchants  Need  Intelligent  Guidance  In  Use  of  Space  Which 
Will  Insure  Better  Results  And  Prevent  Abuses — 
Many  Campaigns  Lack  Definite  Purpose 

By  LOUIS  BLUMENSTOCK 
AdvertUiag  Consultant,  New  York 


Last  spring  a  new  retail  enterprise 
«was  launched  in  New  York.  The 
opening  advertising  campaign  lacked 
everything.  The  copy  was  stirring  and 
Striking  as  a  one-day  shot  but  there  it 
aided.  There  was  no  idea  behind  it. 

It  did  not  sell  the  business.  It  did 
not  indicate  that  the  business  had  the 
slightest  notion  in  which  direction  it  was 
headed.  No  plan,  no  purjKise,  merely 
the  desire  to  sell  goods. 

The  basis  of  the  appeal  w-as  not  clear. 
The  business,  according  to  the  adver¬ 
tising,  had  no  foundation  and  no  objec¬ 
tive.  Of  course  the  campaign  “flopped.” 
It  was  to  be  expected. 

And  now  the  father  and  son  who 
own  and  operate  that  business  are 
unsold  on  advertising.  They  are  “thurnbs 
down”  on  any  newspaper  advertising 
suggestions. 

You  could  not  find  more  logical  adver¬ 
tisers  in  these  United  States.  The  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  advertised.  It  can  make 
a  profitable  investment  in  the  right 
kind  of  advertising  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  those  men  will  listen  to  a 
plan  that  is  sound,  logical  and  construc¬ 
tive.  In  the  meantime,  the  business 
suffers  and  advertising  suffers. 

If  this  were  an  isolated  case,  advertis¬ 
ing  would  not  be  harmed.  It  happens 
to  be  a  rather  common  case.  Retail 
enterprises  everywhere  are  not  adver¬ 
tising  because  they  have  not  received 
the  proper  advertising  guidance,  and 
for  no  other  reason. 

Advertising,  like  everything  else  in 
this  world,  is  on  trial.  It  must  prove 
its  ability  to  serve  the  people  and  to 
improve  business  conditions.  Advertis¬ 
ing  should  have  a  remedy  for  every 
existing  business  need.  Unless  adver¬ 
tising  possesses  that  confidence  in  itself 
it  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  remedy. 

Advertising  ne^s  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  a  greater  inspiration  to  serve,  a 
courageous  and  far-seeing  attitude.  No 
one  should  be  permitted  to  decry  the 
value  of  advertising  or  bemoan  its 
futility. 

It  is  definitely  the  job  of  advertising 
to  help  business  and  it  is  the  job  of  the 
publishers  to  make  the  advertisers  ap¬ 
preciative  of  that  fact. 

The  right  words,  properly  arranged, 
and  published  in  a  newspaper,  will  sell 
a  service,  article  or  idea  worthy  of 
public  acceptance.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  “what”  and  “how.” 

Business  lacks  advertising  resolution 
and  advertising  lacks  business  solution. 
If  we  had  the  latter  we  would  not  have 
the  former.  The  failure  to  solve  the 
advertising  problem  is  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  advertising. 

Publishers  have  made  a  serious 
blunder  in  not  attempting  to  safeguard 
the  advertising  investments.  They  have 
encouraged  advertising  that  is  bound  to 
destro>-  business  and  advertising.  They 
have  knowingly  and  unknowingly  helped 
to  dig  many  advertising  graves. 

If  we  fail  to  get  the  proper  results 
from  advertising,  we  must  charge  it  to 
incompetence.  Like  Mother  Earth,  ad¬ 
vertising  will  bestow  all  blessings  upon 
us  if  we  know  how  to  utilize  its  natural 
advantages. 

This  view  of  advertising  is  highly 
essential  tfxlay.  When  business  turns 
its  back  on  advertising,  it  hurts.  Busi¬ 
ness  must  be  made  to  realize  this  fact. 
It  may  question  methods.  It  may  find 
fault  with  principles.  But  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  advertising  is  essential  to 
sound  business  development  must  grow 
and  not  diminish. 

Let  us  admit  that  we  did  not  know¬ 
how.  Let  us  admit  that  we  have  been 
too  greedy.  Let  us  admit  that  we  have 
harmed  this  vital  business  force.  Let  us 
acknowledge  all  of  our  shortcomings 
but  let  us  cling,  with  justifiable  faith, 
to  advertising. 


We  have  abundant  evidence  at  our 
command  that  justifies  this  faith  in 
advertising.  Let  us  say  that  if  we  do 
not  know  how  to  advertise,  we  must 
learn,  the  same  as  we  must  learn  to 
govern  ourselves  because  we  refuse  to 
be  ruled. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  message  re¬ 
tailers  need  everywhere.  This  attitude 
w'ill  alter  thousands  of  adverse  opinions. 
Advertising  must  then  proceed  to  create 
copy  and  ideas  that  will  justify  this 
confidence. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  in 
effect  in  the  great  majority  of  retail 
stores  will  bring  startling  revelations  to 
the  publishers  who  are  deeply  concerned 
with  maintaining  the  value  and  prestige 
of  their  product. 

Naturally  advertising  is  measured  in 
terms  of  value  to  the  advertiser.  The 
results  must  justify  the  investment. 
The  results  depend  upon  the  judgment 
and  the  ability  of  those  who  prepare 
the  advertising  copy. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  what  few 
retailers  will  discuss  advertising  in  the 
abstract  and  become  intensely  interested 
in  copy.  Copy  means  a  presentation 
of  the  retailers’  own  business.  Adver¬ 
tising  means  an  expense,  .^nd  so  if 
the  entire  solicitation  is  based  upon  copy 
and  the  suggestion  is  sound,  greater 
results  can  be  obtained  for  the  publishers 
and  the  advertisers. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  copy  angle 
which  may  be  tied  to  every  enterpri.se. 
There  is  a  need  for  each  business  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  the  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  public  mind.  There  should  be  a 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  re¬ 
iterating  a  iiosition  or  a  service  of  a 
business  to  make  an  indelible  impres¬ 
sion. 

A  serious  flaw  in  most  retail  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  is  the  lack  of  a  plan 
or  a  purijose.  There  is  a  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  advertising  should 
be  tied  to  an  idea  and  that  each  adver¬ 
tisement  must  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
statements  that  will  drive  that  idea 
home. 

Advertising  has  been  considered  alto¬ 
gether  too  lightly.  It  is  a  much  deeper 
subject  than  many  people  think.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  grasp.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  is  deserving  of  the 
same  thought  as  the  plea  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  .Advertising  states  the 
case_  of  business  in  the  news|)apers  for 
the  judgment  of  the  high  court  of  public 
opinion.  That  is  not  a  job  that  can  be 
brushed  aside  as  lightly  as  it  has  been 
done.  It  is  a  big  job.  It  involves  our 
welfare.  We  must  give  it  greater  con¬ 
sideration. 

.Advertisers  will  be  plentiful.  Results 
will  be  satisfactory.  Satisfaction  will 
be  expressed  by  everybody  if  we  will 
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REPORTER  ON  BUS  MAN’S 
HOLIDAY  FINDS  OLD  NOTES 

CAL  CH.ALMERS,  veteran  New 
England  newspaperman,  whiled 
away  an  idle  vacation  hour  last 
week  hy  visiting  Merrimack  County 
Superior  Court,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Listening  in  on  an  unusual  trial, 
his  reportorial  instinct  got  the 
better  of  him.  He  reached  into 
a  drawer  of  a  long-unused  press 
table  for  a  handful  of  copy  paper, 
and  drew  forth  a  sheaf  of  scrawled 
notes — the  “running  story”  written 
by  himself  and  Harold  F.  Wheeler, 
now  managing  editor  of  the  Boston 
Traveler,  when  they  and  a  score  of 
other  reporters  covered  the  famous 
Otterson  murder  case  in  that  same 
courthouse  some  12  years  ago. 


give  greater  consideration  to  advertising 
preparation. 

The  retailers  are  ready,  anxious, 
eager  and  willing  to  be  shown.  They 
want  sincere,  honest,  intelligent,  and 
able  guidance. 

WINS  TAX  RULING 

iSpccial  to  Editor  &  Pi-blisiie.i) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  .Aug.  9 — Con¬ 
ceding  that  certain  taxes  which  had 
been  assessed  against  the  Crown  Willa¬ 
mette  Paper  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  previously  been  assessed 
against  and  paid  by  a  transferor  to  that 
concern,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
abated  a  total  of  $461,638.27,  standing 
on  its  books  as  due  from  the  paper 
company. 


CRITICS’  COURT  PROPOSED 

Would  Settle  Diepute*  Between 
Writer*  and  Those  Criticized 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lisbon,  Portugal,  July  28 — Estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  special  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  to  try  disputes  between  “critics 
and  those  criticized”  is  being  advocated 
by  the  International  Critics’  Federation 
which  is  scheduled  to  hold  its  interna¬ 
tional  congress  here  shortly. 

The  Critics’  Federation,  as  now  con¬ 
stituted,  consists  of  music,  dranu, 
cinema  and  literary  critics,  but  it  pro-’ 
poses  to  enlarge  its  membership  to  in¬ 
clude  critics  of  the  radio,  phonographic 
records  and  talking  films. 

In  the  past  the  only  method,  so  far 
as  most  European  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  of  settling  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  critics  and  those  criticized,  has 
been  the  field  of  honor.  But  duelling  is 
becoming  increasingly  unpopular.  Law 
courts  it  is  held,  judge  too  much  on 
purely  legalistic  aspects  of  cases  and 
overlook  entirely  “artistic  tempera¬ 
ments”  and  what  the  critics  call  their 
“rights”  in  forming  and  expressing 
opinions. 

The  special  court  of  arbitration,  it 
is  suggested,  would  protect  the  critic 
equally  as  well  as  the  artist  criticized, 
from  unfairness. 

.At  the  Prague  conference  last  year 
there  were  critics  from  12  countries  in 
attendance — Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Poland, 
Portugal  and  Roumania.  Several  other 
states  are  expected  to  be  represented  at 
the  Lisbon  conference. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

STABLE  FOLK,  THESE  WORCESTERITES 


The  towering  steeple  of  the  First  Unitarian  (Second 
Parish)  church  has  been  a  Worcester  landmark  since 
1851.  From  1 785  to  1932  the  people  of  this  parish  have 
been  served  by  six  pastors  —  eminent  leaders  these, 
carefully  chosen  and  loyally  followed.  The  story  of 
these  six  pastorates  bridges  the  history  of  Worcester 
from  its  township  days  to  its  present  position  as  second 
largest  city  of  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Second  Parish  was  organised  in  1785; 
sixteen  years  later,  in  1801,  began  the  service 
which  has  made  these  newspapers  such  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  life  of  Worcester. 


For  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  these  newspapers  have  brought  to 
the  people  of  this  church-going,  church-loving  community  the  constructive 
thought  of  all  the  churches  whose  myriad  spires  dot  the  Worcester  skyline. 
Over  every  pulpit  where  the  timely  and  helpful  word  is  spoken,  these 
newspapers  act  as  a  giant  sounding-board. 

Less  important  —  and  yet  more  important  —  is  their  faithful 
chronicling  of  the  familiar  round  of  church  affairs:  missionary 
meetings  and  brotherhood  banquets;  socials  and  sewing  bees 
and  Sunday  school  picnics.  With  names/  With  photographs! 

The  names  and  photographs  which  make  the  newspaper’s 
coming  the  day's  biggest  event  in  scores  of  homes!  The  stuff 
of  which  reader  interest  and  reader  loyally  are  made! 

Rooted  deep  in  the  interest  of  every  clasa  and  age,  these  newspapers 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  community  life.  93%  of  all 
newspaper  buyers  in  Worcester  buy  the  Telegram  or  Gazette.  For 
more  than  four  years  Telegram  and  Gazette  circulation  has 
exceeded  100,000  daily,  53,000  Sunday. 

The  Telegram -Gazette 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Los  Anrele# 
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The  Detroit  News 


New  York 

1.  A.  KLEIN,  INC. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 

J.  E.  LUTZ 


|rIGHT  readers  respond  most 
quickly  to  bright  pages.  There 
I  is  no  more  responsive  audience 
in  America  than  the  readers  of  The 
Detroit  News.  There  are  no  brighter 
pages  than  those  of  this  great  home 
newspaper! 

Among  the  most  important  of  its  re¬ 
cent  innovations  are  the  following: 

Two-color  .advertisements 
w'cck-d.iys 

Four- color  .advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Sunday 
Comic  Section 
Comic  strip  advertising 
opposite  the  comic  page 
week-days 

In  addition,  advertisers  have  available 

Pfour  colors  in  the  Sunday  Feature  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  Sunday  Rotogravure 
Section. 

It  is  important  for  advertisers  to 
know  that  The  Detroit  News  continues 
to  go  forward  in  a  community  whose 
industrial  condition  today  is  better 
than  the  national  average.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  because  here,  in  America’s 
fourth  market,  this  paper  adequately 
covers  the  entire  great  trading  area, 
t  With  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
I  newspaper  in  all  Michigan,  the  News 
I  delivers  76%  of  its  city  circulation 
directly  into  the  home! 

Traditionally  the  great  home  paper 
of  Detroit,  the  News  maintains  this 
position,  not  on  tradition,  but  because 
it  has  always  recognized  the  funda¬ 
mental  policy  of  constantly  applying 
new  methods  to  meet  new  conditions. 

This  paper  alone  will  introduce 
}0Hr  product  immediately  into  71' ,  of 
i  the  better  home  of  Detroit! 


What  The  Detroit  News 
Coverage  Means  in 
Michigan 


Map  distorted  to  show 
rrlatiie  size  trading 
a  re  as  by  population, 
and  bow  the  Detroit 
T rading  Area  dominates 
Michigan.  The  Detroit 
News  reaches  everywhere 
in  this  Trading  Area. 


]^00K/  It’s  printed 


in  color  . . . 
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JAMES  P.  HOWE,  A.P.  WORLD  REPORTER, 
TO  JOIN  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

Son  of  E.  W.  Howe,  Back  From  Wanderings,  Has  Not  Lost 
Zest  for  Adventure  in  Foreign  Parts,  Nor  Has  He 
Lost  Middle  Western  Drawl 


JOHN  W.  PERRY 


By 

AMES  POMEROY  HOWE,  of  the 
journalistically  illustrious  Howes  of 
Atchison,  Kan.,  returned  to  New 
York  from  his 
world  wanderings 
as  an  Associated 
Press  correspon¬ 
dent  recently,  and 
after  a  vacation 
will  join  the  A.P. 
bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Since  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the 
World  War  Mr. 
Howe  has  roamed 
through  England, 
France,  Germany, 
Russia.  Poland. 
I  ndia — he  opened 
the  first  A.P.  bureau  at  Calcutta — and 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Far  Eiast  where  he  covered 
among  other  things  the  turbulent  events 
of  the  Japanese-Chinese  military  con¬ 
troversy. 

He  is  happy  to  know  that  for  the 
time  being,  at  any  rate,  he  will  be  able 
to  get  first-hand  information  concern¬ 
ing  his  native  land,  but  there  is  little 
in  the  correspondent’s  manner  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  is  tired  of  roaming  and 
ready  to  “settle  down”  as  are  most 
foreign  correspondents  after  they  have 
had  their  fill  of  foreign  lands.  He 
talks  enthusiastically  of  his  six  acres 
of  walnut  grove  near  Berkeley.  Cal., 
w'hich  he  set  out  in  sprouts  years  ago 
when  he  was  with  the  San  Francisco 
Morning  Call,  and  which  is  now  iwpu- 
lated  with  maturing  trees,  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  settling  there  seems  to  him  to 
be  pretty  far  distant  and  he  is  wasting 
no  time  in  repining  about  it. 

A  cosmopolite  if  there  ever  was  one. 
Mr.  Howe  has  reduced  the  world  to 
common  terms.  He  talks  of  the 
“Gandhi  show”  in  India  and  the 
“trouble  up  in  Manchuria”  as  though 
he  were  a  small-town  reporter  gossip¬ 
ing  about  his  luncheon-club  beat.  The 
Howe  temperament  and  the  Kansas  at¬ 
mosphere  have  not  been  rubbed  off  of 
this  reporter  by  contact  with  a  trouble¬ 
some  world,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
son  of  the  famous  E.  W.  Howe,  of  the 
Atchison  Globe,  and  a  brother  of  Gene 
Howe,  the  “Tactless  Texan”  of  the 
Amarillo  Netvs  and  Globe,  sticks  out 
all  over  him.  Familiarity  with  foreign 
tongues  has  in  no  degree  softened  his 
middle  western  drawl. 

“This  business  of  being  a  foreign 
correspondent,”  Mr.  Howe  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week,  “is  good  for 
a  man.  It  gives  him  an  education  he 
can’t  get  anywhere  else.  It  has  a  great 
future  in  it.  And  it’s  a  pleasant  occu- 
plation,  too. 

“The  activity  keeps  you  moving.  Al¬ 
though  thousands  of  miles  from  home, 
I  consider  myself  a  ‘leg  man.’  whether 
I  am  covering  some  goings-on  in  Japan 
or  being  rushed  down  to  India.  I  like  it 
because  there  is  generally  always  some¬ 
thing  ‘big’  to  report.  I  like  to  hustle 
around.  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  a  desk 
job  anN-where  because  I’m  not  much 
good  as  an  executive. 

“Over  in  Tokio,  for  instance,  we  had 
a  big  year  last  year.  Not  only  the  war, 
although  that  was  very  exciting,  but 
aviators.  They  came  and  went  like 
commuters,  and  they  were  ‘big  names’ 
that  the  papers  back  home  wanted  to 
know  about.  It  was  all  interesting  stuff 
to  write  about.” 

Mr.  Howe  has  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  Japanese  position  in  Man¬ 
churia.  and  expects  that  some  day  the 
correspondents  will  once  more  line  up 
in  that  section  for  another  big  story. 
He  does  not  feel  the  Chinese  will  be 
the  ones  to  bring  things  to  a  head  this 
time,  but  he  does  think  Soviet  Russia 


is  in  line  for  getting  its  feelings  hurt  to 
the  point  where  it  will  take  up  arms 
against  Japan.  As  the  Japanese  are 
strengthening  their  position  in  Man¬ 
churia,  Mr.  Howe  said,  the  Russians 
are  bringing  reinforcements  to  the 
border,  anticipating  the  trouble  that 
seems  in  the  offing. 

The  biggest  story  Mr.  Howe  ever 
covered,  he  said,  was  the  Polish-Rus- 
sian  war  of  1921.  He  said  that  the 
late  M.  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of 
the  A.P.,  had  anticipated  that  war 
months  in  advance  and  had  ordered  him 
to  Warsaw  to  prepare  for  it.  “As  a 
result,”  he  added,  “I  was  all  fixed  when 
the  fireworks  started.  The  other  cor¬ 
respondents  all  started  flocking  in  later, 
but  I  got  the  best  breaks  because  I  had 
my  lines  of  information  laid,  my  friend¬ 
ships  made,  and  so  on.  And  what  a 
story  that  was !” 

Mr.  Howe  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Atchison  Globe — setting 
type.  Even  today  he  is  a  member  of 
the  local  typographical  union.  But 
some  30  years  ago,  when  he  was.  still 
a  boy,  he  broke  the  family  traces  and 
started  his  wandering  career.  Up  and 
down  the  country  he  went,  working  on 
many  newspapers,  among  which  were 
the  A'cft’  York  Telegraph  and  Journal. 
Washington  Post  and  Herald,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  A'cw  Orleans  Times 
and  Democrat,  Portland  Oregonian  and 
Journal.  San  Francisco  Call  and  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  took  a  year  out  of  his  wan¬ 
derings  to  enter  into  a  publishing  ven¬ 
ture  with  his  brother  Gene,  and  his 
sister  Mateel  (Now  Mrs.  Dwight  Farn- 
hani,  the  novelist),  and  became  the 
editor  of  the  Emmet  (Idaho)  Index.  He 
went  to  Honolulu  and  was  on  the 
Bulletin  there. 

In  1913  he  joined  the  Associated  Press 
and  placed  his  peregrinations  on  a  wider 
scale.  He  was  sent  to  Europe  during 
the  World  War,  starting  at  London  and 
arriving  eventually  on  the  front  lines 
in  France  with  the  .American  Army. 
Then  he  w'as  besieged  in  Warsaw, 
acquiring  during  that  period  a  wife, 
who  W'as  a  descendant  of  German  and 
Austrian  parents,  and  whose  mother’s 
objections  to  the  marriage  made  Howe 
an  object  of  news  for  American  and 
Continental  papers.  Mrs.  Howe  is  with 
the  correspondent  in  this  country  now 
and  planning  sometime  to  settle  down 
in  the  California  walnut  grove,  although 
the  prospects  for  so  doing  are  at  present 
rather  remote. 

Mr.  Howe  came  back  to  the  United 
States  in  1922  but  soon  returned  to 
Europe.  After  a  short  stay  in  London 
he  W'as  sent  to  the  Rhine  sector  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  was  there  when  the  American 
occupational  army  pulled  out.  He 
serv^  the  Associated  Press  thereafter 
in  Berlin,  Riga,  and  in  Moscow  for  a 
year,  going  then  to  Essen,  Germany, 
in  the  Ruhr  district,  and  back  to  Berlin 
and  London. 

After  another  trip  to  this  country  he 
left  five  years  ago  for  the  Far  East, 
making  his  headquarters  in  Peking. 
Wlien  the  trouble  in  India  arose  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi  became  a  world  figure 
he  was  rushed  to  Calcutta  and  opened 
the  A.P.  bureau  there.  He  was  10 
months  in  Calcutta,  returning  to  Tokio. 
All  set  for  the  return  trip  home,  the 
Shanghai  trouble  began  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  story  that 
necessarily  kept  him  in  the  Orient  some 
time  longer. 

Mr.  How'c  did  not  care  to  discuss  the 
news  handling  of  the  Japanese-Chinese 
“war.”  He  did  say,  however,  that  “the 
tendency  in  the  United  States  was  to 
give  the  Japs  hell,”  and  that  the  corre¬ 
spondents  met  this  demand  in  grand 
style. 

Mr.  Howe  thinks  the  American  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  Orient  has  a  good  job 


and  a  happy  life.  Jobs,  he  said,  are 
not  hard  to  get  there,  but  he  advised 
anyone  who  had  the  urge  to  go  to  be 
sure  to  take  enough  money  to  last  him 
until  he  landed  a  job.  Newspapermen 
in  that  section  of  the  world,  he  said, 
travel  on  a  regular  “circuit”:  Hong- 
Kong,  Manila,  Shanghai,  Tsintsin, 
Tokio,  Peking  and  cities  in  Australia. 

N.  Y.  JUDGE'S  RULING 
HITS  BILLBOARDS 

Says  State  Has  Right  To  Place 

Screens  Before  Obnoxious  Signs 
Which  May  Distract  Atten¬ 
tion  of  Motorists 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8 — Throughout 
New  York  state  this  week  district  high¬ 
way  engineers  were  making  notes  that 
may  eventually  remove  most  of  the  bill¬ 
boards  along  roads  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  state  department  of  public 
works.  The  engineers  had  instructions 
from  Col.  Frederick  Stuart  Greene, 
public  works  superintendent,  to  compile 
complete  lists  of  all  signs  and  a  record 
of  accidents  on  roads  near  billboards. 

Colonel  Greene  has  the  backing  of  a 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  his  fight 
to  remove  many  of  the  billboards  along 
state  roads  on  the  grounds  of  safety 
and  beauty.  .Although  he  has  been 
beaten  for  years  in  efforts  to  get  the 
state  legislature  to  grant  him  specific 
power  to  remove  obnoxious  signs  or  to 
tax  them  off  the  roads,  Colonel  Greene 
now  has  more  sweeping  authority  than 
a  legislative  act  might  have  given  him. 

The  courts  will  not  assume  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  state  highways, 
said  Chief  Judge  Pound  in  the  decision 
which  upheld  (Colonel  Greene’s  order  to 
erect  a  screen  in  front  of  a  huge  sign¬ 
board  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mid- 
Hudson  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie.  Re¬ 
affirming  his  right  to  general  super¬ 
vision  over  all  state  roads,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  gave  wide  powers  to  the 
superintendent  in  this  language : 

“In  the  exercise  of  such  supervision 
and  control  doubtless  he  may  plant 
shade  trees  along  the  road  to  give  com¬ 
fort  to  motorists  and  incidentally  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  highway. 
By  so  doing  he  aims  to  make  a  better 
highway  than  a  mere  scar  across  the 
land  would  be.  If  trees  interfere  with 
the  view  of  the  adjacent  property  from 
the  road,  no  right  is  interfered  w'ith. ♦** 

“No  adjacent  owner  has  the  vested 
right  to  be  seen  from  the  street  in  his 
back-yard  privacy.  Again,  if  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  shut  out  from  view  scenes 
which  might  distract  the  attention  of 
the  driver  of  a  car,  the  superintendent 
may  aim  to  make  the  highway  safer  for 
those  who  use  it  by  erecting  screens  to 
keep  the  eye  of  the  driver  on  the  road 
as  he  erects  barriers  to  keep  tlie  car 
on  the  road  on  dangerous  curves. 

“Beauty  may  not  be  queen  but  she  is 
not  an  outcast  beyond  the  pale  of  pro¬ 
tection  or  respect.  She  may  at  least 
shelter  herself  under  the  wing  of  safety, 
morality  and  decency.  It  is,  however, 
needless  for  the  decision  of  the  case  to 
delimit  her  sphere  of  influence.  *  *  * 

“Enough  for  this  decision  to  say  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
may  act  reasonably  in  his  discretion  for 
the  benefit  of  public  travel  in  screening 
a  billboard  at  a  dangerous  curve  when 
by  its  enormity  such  a  structure  may 
divert  the  attention  of  the  motorist  from 
the  road.  He  then  interferes  with  no 
property  right  of  the  adjacent  owner 
and  he  should  not  be  intereferd  with  by 
the  courts.  If,  incidentally,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  road  is  improved  by  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  view  of  the  billboard,  so 
much  the  better.  We  deal  with  the  act 
and  not  with  the  motive.” 

Instructions  to  district  engineers  spe¬ 
cified  that  they  were  to  report  all  motor 
accidents  that  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  distraction  of  the  driver  near  a 
signboard.  Colonel  Greene’s  program 
to  remove  what  he  considers  hazardous 
signs  will  be  carried  out  by  first  giving 
board  owners  an  opportunity  to  remove 
them.  If  they  refuse,  the  state  will 
erect  screens  cutting  off  the  view. 


k 


Series 

by 

Celebrities 


Four  series  of  daily 
articles  offering  the 
very  maximum  of 
reader-appeal : 


“WHITHER  FLAMING 

YOUTH?” - !i4  uiie-coiuinii  uriginal 

urtirleH  xinned  by  Clarence  Uarrow, 
Fannie  lliirHt,  Henry  L.  .Mencken,  Kii- 
liert  IliiKliee,  M’illiiim  Allen  White, 
Theodore  UrclHcr,  Abbe  Ernest  Ulmiiet. 
Lillian  LaulTerty,  John  Langdon-UavieH 
I.leweliyn  JoncN,  Ed.  Howe,  Grace 
GeorBe,  Frank  LoeHcli,  Faith  Baldwin. 
1  ioyd  Deil,  Biair  Niles,  .Meredith  N'ichoi. 
still,  Frot.  Joseph  Jastrow,  Dr.  Edw. 
Schoolman,  Dr.  Curtis  Reese,  Charles 
Francis  Coe,  Vachel  I.Indsay,  Rear  .\d- 
iniral  Byrd,  Ruth  St.  Denis. 


“SHOULD  A  WIFE  SUPPORT 
HERSELF?” — ;to  hair-ruliiiiin  inter, 
views  with  .Mrs.  Ftanktin  D.  Roosevelt. 
.Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  tiertrnde  Atlier. 
ton.  Sinclair  Lewis,  U.  U.  Weils,  Count¬ 
ess  Alexandra  Tolstoy,  Dorothy  Canlield, 
Bertrand  Russell,  Fannie  Ilurst,  Amelia 
blarhart,  Albert  Faysoii  Terhune,  Vick,v 
Baum,  Ruth  Br.van  Owen,  Floyd  Deli, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Margaret  Sanger, 
Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ruth  B.  Fratt,  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  lamn,  .Marie  Dressier,  Mar¬ 
garet  Ayer  Barnes,  Ford  Madox  Ford. 
Mary  Austin,  Zona  Gale,  Rosita  Forbes 
Helen  Wills,  Emily  Fost,  Margaret  Wld- 
demer.  Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsey,  Emilr 
Newell  Blair. 


“MY  CONCEPTION  OF 

BEAUTY”— ,'{0  half-column  Inter¬ 
views  with  Mary  Fiekford,  ilowaid 
Chandler  Christy,  Marla  Jeritxa,  Ruth 
St.  Denis,  Edwin  Markham.  Fannie 
Hurst,  Lionel  Burr,vmore,  Lily  Fons, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Dorothy  Gish,  Ross 
Fonselle,  Warwick  Deeping,  Helen  Wills, 
I.a  Argentina.  Gertrude  Atherton,  Billie 
Burke,  latwrence  Tihbett,  Ruth  Brynn 
Owen,  .Marlon  Davies,  Helen  Hayes, 
Ramon  Novarro,  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  Grace 
tieorge,  John  Vassos,  Alice  Brad.T, 
Lucrezia  Borl.  DuBose  Heyward,  Joan 
t'raw'ford,  Rosita  F'orhes,  Mary  .Austin, 
Rosiiia  Gain,  Emily  I'ost,  Anita  Page, 
Buster  Keaton.  Phyllis  Bottome.  Fran- 
cine  lairrimore. 


“MY  FOOD  AND  MY 

- :{o  half  -  roluinn  IntK- 

views  with  Greta  (iarho,  Marla  Jerltzi. 
-Mary  Firkford.  Jane  Cowl,  Dolores  CVw* 
tello,  Norma  Shearer,  Mae  Murray,  Anita 
I>oos,  llehe  Daniels,  Kllnor  Glyn,  Kath¬ 
arine  Cornell,  Julia  Hoyt,  I^a  Argentina. 
Kva  le  Galllenne,  Frincess  Alexandra 
Kropotkin,  Lily  Fons,  Pauline  Frederick, 
Lenore  I'lrir,  Rosa  Fonselle,  Neysa 
McMelii,  Mary  Garden,  Norma  Talmadfc, 
Irene  Boidonl.  Dorothy  Mackalll,  Marlon 
Davies,  Rita  M’einmn,  Alice  Brady,  Gene 
Dennis,  Dorothy  Gish,  Fola  Neicrf. 

These  I ‘JO  dally  releases  If  succes¬ 
sively  printed  will,  for  *JO  weeks,  give 
readers  the  Information  they  avidly 
want  on  those  subjects  that  apiieal  to 
them  most. 


A  portrait  mat  of  the  contributor 
nupplif^  tcith  each  separate 
release, 

Vor  Terms  and  Samples  Wire 
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THE 


MEDIEVAL 

With  Italic 

From  6  Point  to  24 

medieval 

With  Bold 


INTERTYPE 

VOGUE 


VOGUE  LIGHT 

Alternate  Characters  aueggijrt  J  MQWY 

VOGUE  BOLD 

Alternate  Characters  aueggijrt  J  MQWY 

VOGUE  EXTRA  BOLD 

From  8  Point  to  30  Point 
Alternate  Characters  rvwx  AEJMNVWZ 

VOGUE  EXTRA  BOLD 

OBLIQUE  From  8  Point  to  30  Point 

Alternate  Characters  rvwx  AEFJMNYWZ 


FAMILY  OF  MODERN  FACES 

One  of  the  most  successful  commercial  faces  ever 
introduced.  Now  more  popular  than  ever.  Adver¬ 
tisers  prefer  VOGUE  for  style  and  attention  value. 
"The  busiest  face  in  our  shop,"  writes  one  printer. 

_  W'rite  to  the  nearest  Intertype 

office  for  showings  of  VOGUE. 


Intertype  Faces  are 
made  on  Modern 
Wide  Tooth  Mat¬ 
rices  that  Last  Long, 
Drop  Straight,  Cost 
No  More  and  Run 
In  Other  Line  Com¬ 
posing  Machines. . . . 


Intertype  BASKERVILLE 
IVith  Baskerville  Italic 

From  8  Point  to  12  Point 
Larger  Sizes  in  Preparation 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

3  60  FURMAN  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco, 
152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street; 
Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


GARAMOND 
With  Italic 

From  6  Point  to  36  Point 


GARAMOND  BOLD 
With  Italic 


BODONI  BOOK  with  Italic 

From  6  Point  to  14  Point 

BODONI  with  Italic 

From  6  Point  to  30  Point 

BODONI  BOLD 

With  Italic 

From  6  Point  to  36  Point 

BODONI  MODERN 
With  Italic 

From  8  Point  to  24  Point 


From  6  Point  to  24  Point 


From  6  Point  to  36  Point 
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JUDGE  RULES  ON  HOW 
TO  PICKET  DAILY 

New  York  Justice  Tell*  La  Prensa 

Printers  How  to  Conduct  Tkem- 
selves  In  Dispute  With 
Employer 

Justice  William  Harman  Black,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  New  York  County  Supreme 
Court,  last  week  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  in  which  he  described  just  how 
pickets  might  conduct  themselves  in 
regard  to  La  Prensa,  a  Spanish  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Manhattan.^ 

“Defendants  will  be  allowed  to  picket 
at  plaintiff’s  place  of  business,’’  Justice 
Black  ruled,  “only  provided  that  the 
pickets  be  limited  to  two  persons,  who 
may  carry  signs  of  a  size  no  larger  than 
30  by  30  inches  which  shall  contain  the 
words :  ‘The  owner  of  La  Prensa  has 
refused  to  employ  union  help  at  union 
wages.’  ’’ 

Injunction  proceedings  had  been 
brought  by  the  newspaper  against  Aus¬ 
tin  Hewson,  president  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  as  representative  of  the 
picketing  union  members. 

“The  lettering  on  these  signs,”  contin¬ 
ued  Justice  Black’s, ruling,  “shall  be  of 
the  same  size  and  color.  The  court  in 
permitting  two  persons  to  picket  will 
permit  such  picketing  only  in  a  j^acful 
and  orderly  manner,  without  any  intimi¬ 
dation  or  threats  and  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  workers  of  plaintiff  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form. 

“The  papers  do  not  warrant  any  fur¬ 
ther  injunctive  relief  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  suggested  that  the  defendant  union 
order  its  members  to  keep  away  from 
the  plaintiff’s  locality  of  business  unless 
on  picket  duty. 

“The  pickets  must  not  stand  about  the 
place  but  must  at  all  times  keep  walking 
in  front  of  the  plaintiff’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Upon  proof  of  any  threats,  in¬ 
timidation  or  acts  of  bodily  violence 
from  members  of  the  defen^nt  union 
to  the  employes  of  plaintiff  or  members 
of  their  families,  leave  is  granted  to 
seek  further  relief." 

Executives  of  La  Prensa  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  the  men  walked  out 
recently  in  preference  to  taking  a  cut. 
Publication  has  continued  despite  the 
“walkout,”  they  said. 

FOUND  MURDERED  GIRL 

Working  on  a  hunch.  Corporal  Co¬ 
burn  Munger  of  the  IVlichigan  State 
Police  and  Harold  Pfeiffer,  Manistee, 
Mich.,  newspaperman  and  United  Press 
correspondent,  discovered  the  body  of 
Evelyn  Sanford,  17-year-old  Freesoil, 
Mich.,  farm  girl  who  disappeared  under 
circumstances  pointing  towards  violence. 
Munger  and  Pfeiffer  went  to  the  seldom- 
used  cabin  near  where  the  girl  dis¬ 
appeared  and  found  a  spade  with  fresh 
white  sand  on  it  similar  to  that  of  the 
floor  of  the  hut.  After  digging  a  foot 
and  one-half  below  the  surface  they 
discovered  the  body,  and  notified  the 
coroner.  A  suspect  then  in  custody  con¬ 
fessed  and  was  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment. _ 

^  PROFESSIONAL 
^  SERVICE 

Through  our  Engineering  Department 
there  is  available  to  Publishers  a  pro¬ 
fessional  service  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere  at  ang  price.  This  Engineer¬ 
ing  Service  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  bg  Publishers  about  to  erect  a  new 
building,  alter  an^  old  building,  and 
bg  those  considering  moving  into  new 
quarters  or  rearranging  their  plants. 

Writ*  Seilimg  Hohm  mmarmt  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 

VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS  ^ 


N.  Y.  MEETING  SEPT.  9-10 


State  Publishers  Will  Hear  Group  of 

Prominent  Newspaper  Speaker* 

Fall  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Sagamore  at  Bolton  Landing 
on  Lake  George  Sept.  9  and  10. 

.\mong  the  speakers  who  have  tenta¬ 
tively  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  program  are  Grafton  Wil¬ 
cox,  managing  editor.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Mrs.  Zell  H.  Deming, 
publisher  of  the  Warren  (O.)  Tribune 
Chronicle,  E.  H.  Harris,  publisher, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  and  W.  E. 
Macfarlane,  business  manager,  Chicago 
T  ribune. 

J.  Noel  Macy  of  the  Westchester 
Newspapers  and  first  vice-president  of 
the  Association,  is  in  charge  of  the 
program. 

Arthur  D.  Hecox,  publisher,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Evening  News 
is  president  of  the  Association  and  will 
preside  at  the  meetings. 

The  business  meetings  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  morning  will  be  followed  by 
the  annual  golf  tournament  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  over  the  course  of  the 
Sagamore  Country  Cluh.  An  informal 
get-together  dinner  will  take  place  on 
Saturday  night  at  which  the  golf  prizes 
w'ill  be  awarded. 


SCORE  OF  REPORTERS 
COVERING  INSTITUTE 


Several  Foreign  Writer*  Present  at 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  Roundtable 
Conferences  on  Domestic 
and  World  Affair* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  Aug.  10 — 
Nearly  a  score  of  experienced  news 
men  and  correspondents  are  covering 
sessions  of  the  Institute  of  Politics,  tlie 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  which  began 
on  the  Williams  College  campus  July  28, 
to  continue  until  Aug.  25. 

Six  round  table  groups  are  meeting, 
each  of  them  three  times  a  week,  and 
each  led  by  a  distinguished  economist 
or  analyst  of  world  affairs.  General 
conferences  meet  several  times  a  week, 
and  there  are  several  evening  lectures 
each  week.  Representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
China,  Japan,  as  well  as  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  are  active  in  the 
programs. 

Press  correspondents  are  assisted  in 
their  work  by  members  of  the  Institute 
Press  Bureau,  headed  by  Andrew  Ten 
Eyck,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Institute. 
His  chief  assistant  is  John  C.  Loeser 


of  New  York,  former  Washington  cor-  I 
respondent.  Other  staff  members  are  f 
Robert  W.  Desmond,  assistant  pro-  | 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University  I 
of  Minnesota,  and  formerly  of  the  MU-  I 
lixuikee  Journal  and  the  Paris  edition  of  ! 
the  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune,  Lester  ; 
Kissel  of  New  York,  and  Elliott  W. 
Robbins  of  Boston. 

Among  the  newspapermen  reporting 
the  Institute  activities  are  Arthur  Ruhl, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Louis 
Stark,  New  York  Times;  Roland  H. 
Sharp,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
John  K.  Lagemann,  Associated  Press 
and  Boston  Evening  Transcript ;  Lester 
Kissel,  United  Press;  Elliott  VV.  Rob-  ^ 
bins.  International  News  Service;  N.  B. 
Schnapper,  Universal  Service;  John  C. 
Loeser,  New  York  Journal  of  Com-  ' 
merce.  Miss  Alma  Zubrod,  Brooklyn  % 
Daily  Eagle;  Philip  A.  Lee  and  Ray  B.  ^ 
Washburn,  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Transcript;  R.  F.  Brown,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Eagle;  John  Drysdale,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier;  A.  W. 
Arkenburgh,  Schenectady,  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star;  A.  T.  Polyzoidos,  Atlantis, 
New  York;  Dr.  Walther  Kolbe! 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin! 
Rheinisch  West  Falische  Zeitung,  Essen, 
and  Wiener  Neuste  Nachrichten, 
Vienna;  Mr.  Kin-Iphi  Ishakawa,  Tokio 
Nichi  Nichi;  and  Miss  Persia  Campbell, 
Sydney  (Australia)  Herald. 


CULTIVATE  RHODE  ISLAND  IN  1932 


BULLSEYE 

of  a  Market  Worth  Hitting! 


Rhode  Island  is  the  most  densely  populated  state  in  the 
Union,  yet  half  of  its  population  and  60%  of  its  retail 
sales  are  in  A.B.C.  Providence.  Here  hy  actual  survey 
95%  of  the  families  were  found  to  he  readers  of  the 
Journal  or  Bulletin. 


Seven>eighths  of  the  state  population  live  within  the 
A.B.C.  “City  and  Suburban^*  15*mile  radius,  in  which 
96%  of  Journal-Bulletin  circulation  is  concentrated. 
Massachusetts  communities  included  bring  the  popula¬ 
tion  within  this  radius  to  810,000. 


Of  the  combined  city  and  suburban  circulation  of  all 
dailies  published  in  this  area,  the  Journal  and  Bulletin 
have  51%.  The  balance  is  divided  among  eight  papers, 
the  largest  having  less  than  12%. 


Journal-Bulletin  readers  are  the  bullseye  of  a  market 
conspicuously  worth  hitting — and  hitting  hard ! 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAiyBULLETIN 


^  NpwL  Inlands  Second L  atyed  Market^ 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston  New  York 


Representati  vet 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
Los  Angeles  Seattle 


f 
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I 


Per  Cent  of 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Workers  Have  Jobs! 


Approximately  two  -  and  -  a  -  half  million 
workers  are  employed  at  present  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  industrial  plants.  This  repre¬ 
sents  70  per  cent  of  the  total  working  pop¬ 
ulation.  Of  that  number,  60  per  cent  are 
on  full  time,  and  the  remainder  working 
part  time. 

Department  statistics  show  that  in  June 
there  were  only  66  manufacturing  firms 
out  of  a  total  of  1755  that  were  completely 
shut  down.  There  were  85  other  firms 
working  with  reduced  forces. 


Reports  from  2057  building  contractors 
for  June  showed  that  only  391  were  with¬ 
out  contracts. 

These  facts  show  the  favorable  trend  in 
the  slow  but  steady  improvement  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  With  two-and-a-half  million 
people  employed,  conditions  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  have  been  painted.  Buying 
power,  although  curtailed,  is  there  in  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  to  warrant  the  efforts  of 
any  national  advertiser  to  go  after  this 
market. 


To  reach  these  two-and-a-half  million  wage 
earners  use  the  newspapers  listed  below 


3, MO 

10,000 

3,SOO 

! 

104WO 

Oireolation 

Uees 

Udcs 

dreaUtien 

Hum 

Ums 

tfAllentown  Call . 

(M) 

38,138 

.12 

.12 

tfLebanon  News  Times . . 

...(E) 

11,134 

.05 

.05 

1 1 Allentown  Call . 

.(S) 

30,255 

.12 

.12 

"Scranton  Times . 

...(E) 

50,431 

.15 

J4 

ttBeaver  Falla  News  Tribune. 

.(E) 

8,214 

.04 

.04 

"Sharon  Herald . 

...(E) 

7,114 

.04 

34 

''Chester  Times . 

.(E) 

21,178 

.09 

.08 

"Washington  Observer  and 

"Connellsville  Courier . 

.(E) 

(>m 

.05 

.05 

Reporter  . 

(ME) 

16,009 

.06 

.06  1 

"Easton  Express . 

.(E) 

34312 

.12 

.12 

"West  Chester  Local  News., 

...(E) 

11310 

.05 

.05 

ttEri*  Times . 

.(E) 

33343 

.09 

.09 

"Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

...(E) 

27,052 

.07 

.07 

tfGreensburt  Review* 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Tribune . (EM) 

13,240 

.06 

.06 

Gazette  ft  Bulletin . . 

.(ME) 

27,150 

.10 

.10 

ttHarrisburf  Telegraph . 

.(E) 

46356 

.11 

.11 

ttYork  Dispatch . 

...(E) 

20,968 

.07 

.07 

ffHasleton  Plain  Speaker . 

.(E) 

j  21,696 

.08 

.07 

"A.B.C.  Puhlishers’  Statement, 

April  1,  1932. 

ttHazIeton  Standard-Sentinel., 

(M) 

ttGovemment  Statement,  April 

1,  1932. 
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(w  ould  you  spend  3  minutes  in  reading  a  suggestion  which  will  increase  your  business?) 


A 


ILLION  DOL 


means  Billions  in  Sales  for 
those  who  go  after  them  •  • . 


Jl  he  total  spendable  income  of  the  United  States  is  about  Seventy-One 
Billion  Dollars.  To  be  exact,  $71,241,944,000.00,  according  to  the 
latest  available  figures. 

Fifty  Billions  of  this  amount  go  into  retail  sales.  Again,  to  be 
exact,  $50,033,850,000. 

Most  of  this  amount  is  spent  for  the  necessaries  of  life  —  food, 
clothing,  shelter. 


a/4 


7/S/Sc 


Here’s  a  brief  breakdown  of  the  figures  which  directly,  or  indirectly, 
affect  your  own  business — your  own  sales. 

Twelve  Billions  of  the  amount  are  spent  annually  for  food  —  and. 
slump  or  no  slump,  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  122,775,046  people  in  the  United  States  must  eat.  A  staggering  yearly 
expenditure  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  divided  into  daily  sales. 

Clothing  comes  in  for  another  Seven  Billion  Dollars.  Americans 
haven’t  yet  learned  how  to  get  by  with  Gandhi  garments. 

Housing,  and  Rent — the  monthly  bugaboo  to  those  of  us  who  have 
to  pay  it — total  the  tidy  sum  of  Eight  Billion  Dollars.  Climatic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  still  bar  tents  except  for  temporary  shelter. 

Homes,  whether  we  own  ’em  or  rent  ’em,  require  furniture  and 
house  furnishings.  Another  Two  Billion  Dollars  which  go  annually 
into  the  marts  of  trade. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  cabinet  maker.  Fortunately,  Americans  wouldn’t, 
could. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  are  23,263,476 
^  /j^L  passenger  cars  in  the  United  States,  supplying  both  a 
^  necessary  and  pleasurable  service.  Another  Five  Billion 

"  ^ annual  expenditure  for  automotive  products.  6,848,806 
of  the  1930  registrations  cost  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars  each. 

^  With  so  many  riding,  shoes  are  still  in  demand.  4.1 

people  to  a  family  wearing  2.8  pairs  annually.  More 
I  than  Three  Hundred  Million  pairs,  selling  for  about  One 


'3 
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and  a  Half  Billion  Dollars.  Even  “the  bare  foot  boy  with  cheeks  of 
tan”  must  slip  into  shoes  the  last  of  September. 

Druggist  Sundries  total  another  Billion  and  a  Half,  and  soaps, 
perfumes  and  cosmetics  a  similar  amount.  The  desire  to  keep  healthy 
and  be  beautiful  is  an  old  American  custom  which  cannot  be  changed. 

You  do  not  need  an  adding  machine,  or  even  a  sharp  pencil,  to 
total  up  the  remaining  Billions  left  for  savings,  investments,  the 
purchase  of  unlisted  necessities,  and  even  luxuries  —  additional  mer¬ 
chandise — perhaps  the  very  merchandise  you  manufacture  or  sell. 

There  it  is — a  total  of  Seventy-One  Billions  of  Dollars  of  spend¬ 
able  income.  More  than  Fifty  Billions  of  the  amount  going  annually 
into  retail  sales  and  the  share  you  get  depends  on  YOU. 

Discount  the  figures  in  any  way  you  like.  Decrease  the  totals  in 
any  way  you  see  fit,  and  we  still  face  the  fact  that  in  good  times  and  bad, 
in  per  capita  income  and  spending  power,  America  outstrips  every  other 
nation  of  the  world.  And  America  is  YOUR  market. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  this  vast  spending  audience 
can  he  reached — and  covered — quickly,  completely,  efficiently  and 
economically. 

And  that  is  through  news-  Figures  throughout  based 

papers.  0fi  compilation  furnished  by: 

These  facts  and  figures  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Spending  Power 

should  fire  the  imagination  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics 

stir  the  energy  of  every  red  U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution 

blooded  business  man  deter-  u.  S.  Census  of  Population 

mined  to  seize  the  opportunity  Nat  onal  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commwee 

which  others  only  see.  Frederic  J.  Haskln  Information  Bureau 


(Through  these  newspapers  you 
can  cover  territories  where  the 
average  per  capita  income  is 
above  the  total  of  the  United 
States). 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  NEWSPAPiais,  Inc. 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telecram 
Chattanooca  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telecram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

(8  Dailies) 

Waterbury  Republican 
Waterbury  American 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


1 
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E  D  I 


THE  MADRID  CONFERENCE 

ON  MAY  14,  last,  a  warning  was  published  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  forthcoming 
International  Radio-Telegraph  conference  at 
Madrid  was  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  routine  matter 
which  had  no  bearing  upon  the  high  essential,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  these  dubious  times,  of  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion  of  international  affairs  in  a  free  and  uncensored 
press. 

However,  despite  the  high  stakes  that  American 
newspapers  have  in  this  parley.  President  Hoover 
has  appointed  as  U.  S.  delegates  three  individuals 
who  are  poorly  equipped  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  fourth  estate.  Two  of  them,  Eugene 
O.  Sykes  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Jolliffe,  are  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  able  enough  technically 
but  with  no  broad  grasp  of  the  real  issues  at  Madrid, 
and  Walter  Lichtenstein,  a  Chicago  banker,  with 
keen  mind,  but  no  real  concept  of  the  subtle  plan  of 
certain  powerful  foreign  elements  to  impose  on  our 
free  press  a  peace-time  censorship  which  may  be 
ideal  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  secret  diplomatist, 
hut  has  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  public  information 
that  is  democracy’s  commitment. 

President  Hoover  was  ill-advised  in  appointing 


delegates  or  advisors  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
concealed  purposes  of  the  International  Radio-Tele¬ 
graph  parley,  and  if  from  this  conference  there 
develop  further  impediments  to  free  press  opera¬ 
tions,  newspaperdom  must  surely  lay  responsibility 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  White  House. 

As  our  correspondent  at  Geneva,  Albin  E.  Johnson, 
states  in  a  message  received  this  week,  the  proposals 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  Madrid  convention  are 
fraught  w’ith  greater  dangers  than  are  generally 
realized,  certainly  at  the  White  House  or  the  State 
Department.  These  proposals,  on  file  with  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Union  at  Berne  and  held  confidential,  would 
“authorize  a  government  to  limit,  prohibit  or  with¬ 
hold  telegrams  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
state,  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  its  public  order  or 
morality,”  on  the  very  doubtful  condition  that  “the 
station  of  origin  be  notified,  except  in  those  cases 
where  such  notification  would  be  contrary  to  public 
interest.” 

What  is  behind  this  cunning  “limit,  prohibit  and 
withhold”  policy  will  be  apparent  to  every  news¬ 
paperman  experienced  in  dealing  with  foreign  news, 
but  we  have  no  faith  that  it  would  arouse  much 
fighting  spirit  among  the  trio  of  delegates  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  selected.  Yet,  it  must  be  fought  to  a  finish 
and  the  duty  will  rest  largely  upon  the  United  States. 

What  certain  diplomats  of  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  passionately  want  to  effect  is  control  of  news¬ 
papers  in  countries  other  than  their  own.  They 
want  to  make  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  favorable  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
national  interests.  Our  policy  of  free  press  is  not 
popular  among  them.  It  interferes  with  manipula¬ 
tions  close  to  their  hearts  and,  considering  the  pres¬ 
ent  world-wide  economic  involvement  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  attained  by  every  conceivable  maneuver 
known  to  the  international  conference  board.  Success 
of  their  plans  inevitably  will  lead  to  perversion  of 
the  news  function,  confusion  of  public  thought, 
doubt  among  American  investors  in  foreign  securi¬ 
ties  and  the  most  severe  embarrassment  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  have  been  under  in  peace  times,  except 
in  Russia  and  Italy.  Such  censorship  would  set  at 
naught  the  free  press  gains  made  in  two  generations. 
In  all  likelihood,  if  press  messages  can  be  thus  lim¬ 
ited,  prohibited  and  withheld,  at  the  will  of  some 
second  assistant  bureaucrat  interpreting  their  mean¬ 
ing,  private  messages  will  also  be  put  under  the  ban, 
and  the  reading  public  will  begin  to  live  in  a  dream¬ 
world.  rather  than  a  factual  world,  so  far  as  inter¬ 
national  politics  and  economics  are  concerned. 

.Another  plan  is  to  increase  radio  and  telegraph 
rates,  further  to  limit  press  operations  and  embarrass 
the  flow  of  information.  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  of  the 
President’s  Commission,  can  be  eitpected  to  defend 
the  interests  of  such  large  communications  con¬ 
sumers  as  the  bankers,  but  who  will  speak  up  for  the 
press,  which  is  the  largest  single  user  of  international 
communications  service?  The  members  taken  from 
the  radio  commission  have  never  shown  any  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  press  welfare,  and  we  do  not  look  to 
them  for  support  in  the  rate  issue. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  President  Hoover  to  add  two 
capable  press  advisors  to  the  Madrid  delegation.  It 
should  be  done. 


IJS.L. 


Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it 
is  due. — Proverbs,  III;  27. 


CURIOUS  EPISODE 

NE  of  the  most  amazing  journalistic  events 
of  this  topsy-turvy  time  was  the  sudden  sus¬ 
pension  last  week  of  Detroit  Mirror.  Estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Maciadden  Newspapers  near  the  end  of 
the  boom  as  Detroit  Daily,  an  evening  tabloid  of 
soberer  mien  than  the  late  Neu'  York  Graphic,  it 
had  not  had  time  to  determine  its  place  when  it  was 
sold  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  ownership  in  the  spring 
of  1931.  With  the  immense  resources  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  aided  by  more  than  a  decade  of  major  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  tabloid  New  York  News,  the  new  ac¬ 
quisition  underwent  many  changes.  Its  name  became 
the  Mirror.  Several  features  and  ideas  which  had 
been  successful  tabloid  promotions  were  introduced. 
A  Sunday  edition  was  tentatively  issued,  but  soon 
demonstrated  the  lack  of  a  field  and  attention  for 
almost  a  solid  year  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
six-day  edition. 

The  result  was  a  gain  of  50  per  cent  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  and  of  more  than  25  per  cent  in  cir¬ 
culation,  in  a  period  when  most  newspapers  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  hold  losses  within  a  10  per  cent  area.  It 
wasn’t  enough.  .Advertising  rates  were  low  and 
could  not  be  advanced.  Circulation  revenue,  netting 
the  publisher  1  cent  a  copy  on  somewhat  more  than 
110,000  copies,  could  not  provide  sufficient  income 
to  meet  heavy  production  distribution  and  promotion 
costs.  And  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  general  and 
retail  business  was  commanded  by  the  three  old- 
established  newspapers  to  a  degree  that  would  have 
lieen  difficult  to  overcome  in  1927.  In  1932,  it  was 
impossible  to  expand  existing  appropriations  or  to 
create  new  funds  for  space  in  a  highly  specialized 
newcomer,  and  Detroit’s  first  ambitious  trial  of  the 
tabloid  was  summarily  ended.  Publishers  today 
haven’t  patience  for  costly  experimentation. 

Whether  or  not  this  curious  episode  is  closed  with 
this  week’s  events,  some  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
One  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  under  today’s 
economics  with  the  establishment  of  new  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  w’ith  the  technique  of  boom  days.  Start¬ 
ing  big  with  a  program  that  can  be  paid  for  only  by 
volume  advertising  patronage  is  out  of  the  question 
even  for  the  longest  purses. 


Use  nezvspapcr  advertising  intelligently  and 
faithfully— and  be  among  the  sur^'ivors! 


MINNESOTA  AGAIN 

ECISION  by  a  Minnesota  district  court  judge 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  not 
declared  unconstitutional  the  entire  text  of  the 
infamous  state  gag  law,  but  had  invalidated  merely 
the  section  dealing  with  “scandalous  and  defamatory” 
publications,  follows  some  shrewd  observations  at 
the  time  of  the  assumed  victory  for  the  free  press 
principle.  The  Public  Press  of  Minneapolis,  the 
local  judge  ruled,  is  subject  to  interference  and  con¬ 
fiscation  by  the  police  under  the  first  section  of  the 
gag  law,  concerning  obscene  and  lewd  publications. 

Another  curious  ordinance  came  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  Without  regard  to  the 
gag  law,  the  police  had  invoked  an  old  city  statute 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  newspapers  on  the  street.  It 
has  never  been  seriously  enforced,  but  like  many 
other  obsolescent  laws,  it  remains  as  a  weapon  ready 
to  the  oppressor’s  hand.  The  fact  also  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Public  Press  sold  his  newspapers  out¬ 
right  to  street  dealers  was  cited  by  the  judge  as 
evidence  of  unlawful  conduct,  in  his  decision  that  the 
mutilated  but  hardy  gag  law  might  apply. 

Regardless  of  the  journalistic  merits  of  the  Public 
Press,  for  which  we  hold  no  brief  whatever,  the 
question  is  one  that  commands  the  continued  atten¬ 


tion  of  the  industry.  “Lewd  and  obscene,”  even 
more  than  “scandalous  and  defamatory,”  are  terms 
of  continually  changing  import.  It  has  often  been 
demonstrated  that  they  can  be  twisted  to  fit  the  case 
of  a  newspaper  attacking  corrupt  government.  Today 
it  is  the  Public  Press  of  Minneapolis,  but  the  next 
blow  may  fall  on  a  newspaper  and  an  editor  who 
attacks  bribery  and  vice  for  public  service  and  not 
to  sell  newspapers. 

There  is  no  place  in  our  civilization  for  a  law 
iwmiitting  police  to  confiscate  newspaper  copies  or 
prohibit  publication  for  any  offense  whatever.  If  a 
newspaper  offends  public  decency,  its  owner  can  be 
pro.secuted  criminally  like  any  other  citizen  for  a 
comparable  offense.  If  it  commits  libel  or  slander, 
there  are  laws  in  every  state  permitting  civil  and 
criminal  actions,  for  damages  and  for  punishment. 
Fair  and  impartial  enforcement  of  these  statutes  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  protection  any  citizen  or  city  needs 
against  scandalmongers.  Drum-head  devices  like  con¬ 
fiscation  and  jail  for  constructive  contempt  serve  no 
lawful  public  ends  and  contain  a  constant  peril  for 
every  newspaper  which  raises  its  voice  against  pub¬ 
lic  evils. 

If  the  higher  courts  in  Minnesota  uphold  the  dis¬ 
trict  court’s  interpretation,  the  fight  for  press  safety 
begins  again.  The  gag  law  must  be  eradicated. 


Might  ask  the  advertiser  who  demands  loiver 
rates,  because  buying  power  has  been  reduced,  to 
sign  a  contract  to  increase  rates  in  proportion  to 
increased  buying  poiver  during  the  next  ten  years 
in  the  good  V.S.A, 


ASTIGMATISM 

AMERIC.AN  big  business  has  come  a  long  way 
since  it  grew  up  from  small  business.  'The 
^  far-sighted  users  of  advertising  space  who 
made  big  business  grow  in  many  instances  have 
yielded  control  to  men  whose  interests  lie  in  financial 
statements  and  efficiency  reports  rather  than  in 
actual  selling  of  goods  to  a  satisfied  consumer. 

Now  the  modern  generation  of  big  business  men 
turns  to  advertising  for  a  way  out  of  the  present 
emergency,  but  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
by  broader  and  more  vigorous  use  of  all  available 
media  to  display  attractive  and  useful  goods,  well 
adapted  to  present  needs. 

No,  the  way  in  which  advertising  is  expected  to 
save  the  day  is  not  primarily  by  selling  goods,  but 
by  saving  money.  Out  of  the  1  per  cent  or  the  3 
per  cent  or  the  5  per  cent  of  business  volume,  or 
whatever  percentage  experience  may  have  dictated 
as  necessary  to  sell  what  the  factory  makes,  must 
come  the  funds  to  start  business  ahead  at  full  speed 
again— oh,  well,  at  least  to  swell  the  reserves  a 
little,  or  to  cut  down  the  bookkeeping  deficit. 

This  is  not  a  far-fetched  interpretation.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  idea  involved  in  current  attempts  by  a 
score  of  large  advertisers  to  force  down  advertising 
rates.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  find  the  agency 
commission  system  a  point  of  attack.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  fraction — 15  per  cent  of 
the  advertising  funds,  or  perhaps  a  third  or  a  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  volume.  .And  at 
best  only  a  fraction  can  be  saved  on  this  fraction 
of  a  fraction.  Someone  must  write  copy  and  draw 
pictures,  someone  must  think  about  selling  plans, 
even  if  the  agency  is  short-circuited  altogether  and 
the  whole  job  entrusted  to  a  corporation’s  own  hired 
advertising  department. 

Against  such  an  infinitesimal  saving  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  the  possibility  of  extremely  serious  injury  to 
advertising  and  to  the  corporations  which  live  and 
prosper  by  advertising.  Competent  authorities  have 
said  that  most  of  the  agencies  could  not  survive 
if  the  commission  plan  were  replaced  by  a  fee  sys¬ 
tem.  And  anything  that  would  take  the  independent 
advertising  agency  out  of  the  picture  would  remove 
almost  the  only  effective  force  which  is  primarily 
engaged  in  developing  new  advertising  campaigns 
and  persuading  business  to  undertake  them. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  have  more 
than  once  shown  their  belief  that  the  money  they 
pay  as  agency  commissions  is  well  spent.  It  is 
absurd  to  imagine  that,  under  pressure  for  lower 
rates,  they  would  drop  the  agencies  overboard  by 
allowing  a  15  per  cent  rate  cut  on  copy  placed 
direct,  or  by  lowering  the  commission  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  advantage  of  the  advertiser. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Mm.  Oppegard,  publisher,  Grand 
.  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  and 
family  returned  recently  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Lake  Bemidji  in  northern 
Minnesota. 

Frederick  G.  Bonfils,  publisher,  Den- 
x/er  Post,  was  host  to  400  business  men 
at  the  opening  of  the  annual  Qieyenne 
Frontier  Days  celebration  recently.  Mr. 
Bonfils  runs  a  special  train  to  the  Chey- 
ene  event  each  year. 

Charles  F.  Ives,  editor.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  and  Times, 
addressed  the  Milford,  Conn.,  Rotary 
Oub  Aug.  4  on  “It’s  a  Great  Age  to 
be  Alive  In.” 

D.  R.  Muffaker,  publisher,  Whites- 
boro  (Tex.)  News-Record,  and  other 
papers,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
the  state  senate. 

Robert  W.  Ruhl,  editor,  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail-Tribune,  has  been  called 
to  Evanston,  Ill.,  by  the  serious  illness 
of  his  mother. 

(Tharles  M.  Barries,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  Wellsville  (N.  Y.) 
Revinv,  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 

L.  M.  White,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Daily  Ledger,  is 
on  vacation  at  Big  Bay,  Mich.,  where 
his  son  is  a  Boy  Scout  camp  executive. 

Raymond  L.  Buck,  publisher,  Ham- 
monlon  (N.  J.)  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  in  Hammonton. 

William  E.  Gonzales,  editor,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State,  and  former  minister 
to  Cuba  and  Ambassador  to  Peru,  was 
recently  an  honor  guest  of  the  Rotary 
Qub  of  Hendersonville,  N,  C.,  where 
he  is  spending  his  vacation. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  editor,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Savannah  River  Im¬ 
provement  Association. 

0.  H.  Lachenmeyer,  editor,  Cushing 
(Okla.)  Daily  Citizen,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Cushing  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Guy  Nordman,  editor.  Flushing 
(N.  V.)  Journal,  is  on  vacation  in  the 
Catskill  mountains. 

Joseph  M.  Lyman,  editor,  Northamp¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette, 
left  Aug.  7  for  a  month’s  motor  trip. 
During  his  absence,  Arthur  Frederick, 
city  editor,  will  be  in  charge. 

Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  editor,  M organ- 
ton  (N.  CJ  News-Herald,  recently  had 
as  guests  Jas.  W.  Atkins,  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette  co-publisher,  Mrs. 
Atkins  and  Rep.  A.  L.  Bulwinkle,  of 
North  Carolina. 

Oscar  F.  Huhn,  editor,  Sheboygan 
*(Wis.)  Amerika,  German  daily,  is  con¬ 
valescing  after  a  recent  illness. 

Hermann  A.  Wenige,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Clark  County  Newspapers,  Sel- 
lersburg,  Ind.,  was  elected  Grand  Chemi- 
not  of  the  40  and  8  Society  of  the 
American  Legion  at  its  state  convention 
at  Kokomo,  last  week. 

Harry  B.  Albro,  publisher,  Harwich 
fMass.)  Independent,  is  a  candidate  for 
state  senator  for  the  Cape  Cod  and 
Plymouth  districts. 


dressed  the  August  mfceting  of  the 
Pleasant  Gardens  (N.  C.)  grange. 

George  Kilpatrick,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
is  completing  four  weeks  vacation  at 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

L.  W.  Hurt,  circulation  manager. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- Journal, 
was  a  week-end  visitor  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently. 

Hadrian  Manske,  classified  manager, 
Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal, 
suffered  severe  injuries  recently,  when 
a  car  in  which  he  was  riding  went  into 
the  ditch  and  overturned. 

W.  Eugene  Douglas,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Morning  Sun,  and  Mrs. 
Douglas,  have  returned  from  a  vacation 
at  Catalina  Island. 

Bud  Kingston,  advertising  solicitor 
and  radio  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald,  has  resigned  to  become 
publicity  director  for  Vincent  Lopez’ 
St.  Regis  Orchestras.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  Herald’s  radio  page. 

Frank  Minnaman  of  the  circulation 
department,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican-Republican,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  with  his  family  at  Cape  Cod. 

John  Dodd,  Atlanta  Constitution  dis¬ 
play  department,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  in  New  York. 

Irene  Cunningham  of  the  business 
office,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American- 
Republican,  is  spending  a  week  in 
Philadelphia. 

Walberga  Shaver,  business  depart¬ 
ment,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is 
on  a  four  weeks’  automobile  tour  of 
Alabama  and  Florida. 

.Arthur  J.  Vaeth,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
has  returned  from  a  week’s  vacation  in 
Canada. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fulton,  secretary  to 
Charles  A.  Tyler,  secretai7-treasurer, 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  sailed  last  week  for  a  four  weeks’ 
vacation  in  Europe. 

Sam  F.  Dunn,  formerly  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Pasadena 
(Cal.)  Star-News  and  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Post,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  for  the  Home  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  operator  of  Los  Angeles  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  plants. 

Margaret  Ford,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 

Obsen'cr-Dispatch  business  office,  is  on 
vacation. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Frank  ECK,  who  at  21  years  of 
age  has  been  sports  editor  of  the 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Queens  Evening  News 
four  years,  had  a 


Frank  Eck 


plumber’s  career 
marked  out  for 
him,  but  after  a 
minor  revolution 
in  the  Eck  house¬ 
hold  he  decided 
to  be  a  newspa¬ 
perman.  He  is 
the  oldest  of  ten 
children. 

He  started  as  a 
space  writer  on 
the  Jamaica  Long 
I  stand  Daily  Press 
when  he  was  14 
years  old,  but 


joined  the  News  about  five  years  ago 
and  was  made  sports  editor  six  months 
later. 

Although  he  renounced  plumbing  for 
good  and  all,  Mr.  Eck  makes  it  a  point 
never  to  miss  the  Master  Plumbers’ 
Association’s  annual  outing.  He  is 
considered  locally  as  a  basketball  and 
swimming  star,  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
racing  fan. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Ralph  RENAUD,  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  managing  editor,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  from  Lake  Winniepe- 
saukee,  N.  H.,  where  he  spent  July. 

Arthur  Judd,  Chicago  Evening  Post 
managing  editor,  has  returned  from  a 
fishing  trip  in  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
John  J.  McLaughlin,  managing  edi¬ 


tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  and 
family  are  at  Ocean  City  for  a  month’s 
vacation. 

James  Van  Nostrand,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Neivton  (la.)  Daily  Neivs,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation. 

Harry  Hoy,  night  editor,  Boston 
Daily  Record,  is  on  vacation.  His 
place  is  being  taken  by  Arthur  Goode 
of  the  copy  desk. 

Charles  P.  Martyn,  news  editor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  on  a  month’s 
cruise  along  the  Eastern  Coast. 

Clifford  A.  Somerville,  assistant  city 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  is  on  his  vacation  in  the  Rangeley 
Lake  region. 

Michael  Straus.  Chicago  Evening 
Post  city  editor,  has  returned  from  his 
vacation  at  Gaspe  Bay,  Canada. 

W.  R.  Miner,  city  editor,  St.  Louis 
Star  and  Times,  is  on  vacation. 

Richard  Phillips,  formerly  of  the 
faculty  of  the  extension  school.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  made  news 
editor  of  the  Grinnell  (la.)  Hercdd. 

Ben  Salmonsen,  news  editor,  and 
Lucien  Kellog,  copy  reader.  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  have  returned  from  a  motor 
tour  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Luther  Harrison,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  addressed  the  Rotary  Club,  Rus¬ 
sellville.  Ark.,  Aug.  4,  where  Senator 
Huey  P.  Long  of  Louisiana  was  also 
a  guest.  Harrison  is  spending  his  vaca- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Franklin  D.  SCHURZ,  vice- 
president  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mrs.  Schurz,  have  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  northern  Michigan. 

T.  J.  Young,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  and 
Mrs.  Young  are  spending  their  vacation 
in  Labrador,  where  they  will  visit  a 
number  of  the  Grenfell  mission  stations. 

Silas  F.  Jacobs,  business  manager, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  is  on 
vacation. 

Frank  J.  Kinsella,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
Mwspapers,  acted  as  a  judge  in  the 
Enna  Jettick  word  building  contest  re- 
^tly  conducted  by  one  of  the  Courier- 
Post  advertisers. 

Bruce  Webb,  promotion  manager, 
dshetnlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  ad- 


Beware  of  good  times! 


Don’t  let  them  sneak  up  and  find  you  without 
the  good  features,  especially  if  your  competitor  is 
alive,  and  looking  for  the  best! 

McNaught  will  have  some  really  important 
announcements  concerning  new  features  of 
McNaught  quality — presently. 
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tion  at  Russellville,  his  former  home. 

W.  M.  Condon,  city  editor.  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  has  returned  from  vacation. 

William  Conway,  assistant  city  editor, 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  has  returned 
from  vacation. 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
recently  at  Waterbury  hospital.  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  Thomaston,  Conn.,  reporter 
for  the  Republican. 

Eugene  H.  Hinton,  night  city  editor, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Mrs.  Hinton 
are  spending  their  vacation  in  Florida. 

N.  Hammer  Cobbs,  associate  editor, 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  and  Mrs. 
Cobbs,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Harriet  Bullard  Cobbs,  born  July  24. 

Ruth  Kitchell,  associate  editor.  Cold- 
water  (Mich.)  Reporter,  and  one  of 
Michigan’s  best  knowrn  women  flyers, 
is  on  an  air  tour  of  the  South. 

Gus  Falzer,  sports  editor,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  covered  the  Olym¬ 
pic  (james  in  Los  Angeles. 

Jack  Ledden,  sports  editor.  South 
Bend  Tribune,  is  visiting  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  his  former  home. 

Joseph  McGlynn,  sports  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

(jeorge  Daley,  sports  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  spend  his 
vacation  beginning  Aug.  15  at  his  camp 
at  Pilot  Knob,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
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Ralph  Phelps,  Toledo  Blade  radio 
editor,  has  returned  from  vacation. 

Harry  Murdock,  drama  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  left  for  a  visit 
to  Hollywood  last  week.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Ollie  Wood,  movie  critic 
of  the  Evening  Ledger. 

John  Clair  Minot,  literary  editor, 
Boston  Herald,  is  conducting  a  new 
daily  column  “The  Realm  of  Books.” 

G.  O.  Robinson,  assistant  tri-state 
editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- 
Appeal;  Herman  Deutsch,  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune;  Bert  Presson,  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette;  and  T.  S. 
Adams,  Baton  Rouge  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  were  among  the  group 
who  covered  Senator  Huey  Long’s 
speaking  tour  in  Arkansas,  Aug.  1-6  in 
support  of  Mrs.  Hattie  W.  Caraway 
for  renomination  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Merle  M.  McClintock,  society  editor. 
Grand  Jwiction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
is  spending  her  vacation  in  Oklahoma 
City,  the  guest  of  her  brother,  R.  M. 
McClintock,  newspaperman  of  that  city. 

Bess  Staples,  society  editor.  South 
Bend  Tribune,  has  returned  from  a  mo¬ 
tor  trip  in  New  England  and  Canada. 

James  O’Neil,  rewrite  man  and  drama 
critic,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
newspapers,  is  on  vacation  in  New  York 
state. 

H.  R.  Kenaston,  former  night  city 
editor,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  police  court  judge  at 
Sioux  City. 

Fred  Tuerk,  sports  editor,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star,  returned  recently  from  a 
vacation  tour  covering  five  states. 

David  Taylor  Parsons,  son  of  Geof¬ 
frey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Nero  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
married  July  23  in  Munich.  Germany, 
to  Miss  Barbara  Cook,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Cook,  of  Evans¬ 
ton.  Ill.  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  study¬ 
ing  sculpture  in  Munich  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  after  a  wedding  trip 
to  Switzerland,  he  will  return  to  his 
studies. 

Ruth  Gregg,  society  editor.  Astoria 
(Ore.)  Budget,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  Los  Angeles. 

C.  J.  Bulliet,  Chicago  Evening  Post 
drama  and  art  critic,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  northern  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  Lyman,  society  editor.  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  Ne^vs;  Virginia  Davis, 
society  editor,  Dayton  Journal-Herald ; 
James  K.  Chandler,  staff.  Daily  Ne^vs; 

S.  Kany,  staff,  the  Herald :  and 
Richard  Brite,  staff,  the  Journal,  have 
been  named  members  of  the  publicity 
committee  for  the  horse  show  being 
sponsored  by  Dayton  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Girl  Scout  fund. 

.\.  S.  Kany.  drama  editor.  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald,  was  called  to  Xenia.  O., 
recently  by  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Daniel  F.  Bowes,  city  hall  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  at  Woodmont.  Conn. 

Melvin  P.  Lehman  has  joined  the 
Berne  (Ind.)  Witness  staff. 

Robert  Dudley,  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  staff,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Louisiana. 

Joe  Curtis,  veteran  river  reporter,  has 
rejoined  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  staff. 

Marshall  Smith,  city  hall  reporter  for 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  Texas  and 
on  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast. 

Mellor  .\.  Jones,  city  staff,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  is  spending 
his  vacation  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Arton.  both 
of  the  city  staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald,  spent  their  vacation  in 
Canada. 

Thomas  Coleman,  political  reporter, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  has 
been  sj^nding  his  vacation  in  New 
York  City,  while  Julius  Soltesz.  Dan¬ 
bury  and  Waterbury  representative  of 
the  Herald,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


Peter  Meize,  city  staff,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  formerly  of  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  staff,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  month’s  vacation  at  his  home  in 
New  Britain. 

Syril  Lee,  school  news  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  several  weeks  at  Cascade. 
Pa.,  where  she  was  instructor  at  a 
girl’s  camp. 

Cornelius  Lyons,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Times  staff,  has  returned  from  a  boat 
trip  to  Virginia. 

Walter  Schneider,  feature  editor, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  month  with 
his  family  at  Avalon,  N.  J.  Eleanor 
Calwell,  feature  staff,  has  returned 
after  a  month  spent  on  tour  of  Maine 
and  other  New  England  states. 

Harry  Carr,  until  recently  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Mirror,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  last  week,  is  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Robert  W.  Comber  is  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  covering  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Harrison  Martin  has  joined  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger  editorial  staff, 
having  been  transferred  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  where  he  has  been  for 
nearly  two  years. 

Null  Adams,  reporter  for  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  has  returned 
from  a  tour  of  West  Tennessee  with 
Judge  Malcolm  R.  Patterson,  columnist 
for  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  candi¬ 
date  for  governor. 

Mrs.  Edna  R.  Coe,  reporter,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  on  vacation. 

Edward  J.  Delaney,  city  hall  reporter. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  has 
returned  from  his  vacation. 

Elizabeth  Borton,  reportorial  staff, 
Boston  Herald,  is  writnig  her  third 
annual  series  of  articles,  giving  her  im¬ 
pressions  and  first  hand  information 
gathered  in  the  studios  at  Hollywood. 

Myrtle  Ellis,  and  Arthur  E.  Pflanz, 
reporter,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  are  on  vacation. 

Miles  T.  MeSweeney,  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  sports  editorial  desk,  has  gone  over 
to  the  news  desk. 

Richard  Baldwin,  former  reporter, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  and  now 
of  Paris  and  Nice,  France,  recently 
visited  friends  in  Utica. 

David  P.  Rossiter,  of  the  Malden 
(Mass.)  New’s  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Public  Welfare  Board  of  that  city. 

James  Algernon  Robinson,  widely 
known  as  a  former  editor  of  North 
Carolina  newspaper  and  now  syndicat¬ 
ing  the  column  “Old  Hurr>'graph,”  is 
.spending  a  vacation  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 
He  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  of 
1874  and  received  a  telegram  of  greet¬ 
ing  on  his  78th  birthday  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  1932  convention  held  at 
Linville. 

Warren  C.  Ogden,  editorial  staff. 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  Miss 
Mary  Frances  Johnston,  of  .\sheville, 
N.  C.,  will  be  married  Aug.  29  in  Ashe¬ 
ville. 

Carl  Olsson.  staff.  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat,  and  Joseph  B.  Wirges, 
Arkansas  Gazette,  were  at  the  Tucker 
prison  farm  Aug.  4  covering  the  break 
of  convicts  which  resulted  in  a  pitched 
battle  with  prison  officials  and  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  four  men. 

J.  E.  Blair,  former  editor  of  the 
religious  page,  Birmingham,  Age-Her¬ 
ald,  who  has  been  ill  for  several  months 
at  his  home  in  Decatur,  Ala.,  has  re¬ 
covered  and  expects  to  return  to  Bir¬ 
mingham  shortly  and  resume  his  work 
on  the  paper. 

Kenneth  Hamel,  Toledo  Blade  court¬ 
house  reporter,  is  on  vacation. 

Charles  A.  Earley,  editorial  staff. 
Pittsburgh-Sun  Telegraph,  underwent 
an  operation  for  a  throat  ailment  re¬ 
cently. 

George  Smallsreed,  political  writer. 


Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  in  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  recently  and  is  reported  re¬ 
covering. 

Robert  Taylor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  Albert  Gough  of  the  Sun-Telt- 
graph  staff,  covered  the  Bonus  Army 
encampment  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Dave  Herman,  formerly  on  the  sports 
staff  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatek 
and  later  on  the  copy  desk  joined  tU 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald  sports 
staff  this  week. 

Johnny  Neun,  first  baseman,  Newark 
Bears,  who  writes  sports  for  the  Balti- 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  between  baseball  sea¬ 
sons,  is  writing  a  column  “Picking  ’Ea 
Up”  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  S undsn 
Call. 

Howard  Harding,  Seattle  Times  spe¬ 
cial  writer,  “bummed”  his  way  to  the 
Olympic  Games,  traveling  most  of  the 
coast  route  by  freight  train  and  wrote 
interesting  articles  on  his  travels  in 
addition  to  the  stories  of  the  games. 

Joe  DeGanahl,  of  the  reportorial 
staff.  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  was  sworn  in  Aug.  2  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  junior  grade,  in  the  aviation 
corps  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Mr.  de 
Ganahl  was  a  member  of  the  Bryd 
expeditions  to  the  Arctic  and  .\ntarctic 
regions. 

William  T.  Patrick,  federal  reporter. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  Weber  Canyon,  Utah. 

Bill  Gaffney,  police  reporter,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier,  is  writing  golfing 
news  under  a  by-line. 

Merwin  H.  Browne,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
correspondent,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
is  covering  the  Imperial  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  British  Dominions  at 
Ottawa.  His  dispatches  also  are  going 
to  the  members  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

S.  C.  Benner  is  on  the  night  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal 
in  the  absence  of  Sam  McCullough,  who 
was  critically  injured  recently  when  he 
was  run  down  by  an  automobile. 

Chris  Larsen,  Jr.,  for  seven  years 
commercial  reporter,  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune,  and  former  correspondent  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  Mrs.  Larsen 
are  parents  of  a  son  born  July  31.  Mr. 
Larsen  is  now  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sioux 
City. 

Thomas  Greenough,  police  reporter, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Tel esfratn- News,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  in  Groveland,  Mass., 
with  a  heart  ailment. 

Miss  Sybil  Reppert,  feature  writer, 
Buffalo  Times,  has  announced  her  en¬ 
gagement  to  Howard  Grafton  Brush  of 
that  city,  the  wedding  to  take  place  on 
Oct.  3  in  Buchanon,  W.  Va. 

Myron  N.  Babbitt  has  been  added  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Orleans  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Weekly  News  at  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Michael  T.  Caplan,  president  of  the 
Columbia  University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  is  on  the  Sunday  sermon 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times.  Caplan 
is  also  covering  the  campus  for  the 
Nerv  York  American. 

Robert  E.  Holliway,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  state  capital  correspondent  of  tlw 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  came  within 
a  few  thousand  votes  of  being  nominated 
for  Congress  at  the  primary  election 
last  week. 

Fred  Hawthorne,  of  the  sports  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  left 
New  York  June  1  to  cover  the  Wimble¬ 
don  tennis,  the  Wightman  cup  matches, 
and  the  Davis  cup  matches  at  Paris, 
will  return  Aug.  14. 

Lawrence  Jacobs,  Chicago  Evening 
Post  reporter,  and  his  wife  are  in  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  on  vacation. 

Glen  Whitesell,  political  writer,  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  Nervs,  is  on  vacation  at 
Indian  Lake,  Ohio. 

Jack  Farrel,  sports  writer  formerly 
with  the  Nerv  York  Daily  News  and 
prior  to  that  with  the  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  is  seriously 
ill  at  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 
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UR  OVN  VOR!^ 

or  Letters 


**'¥T7HY  don’t  the  economists  cure 
VV  the  depression?”  That,  in 
effect,  is  the  question  raised  in  the 
August  Harper’s  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taus¬ 
sig  of  Harvard  in  an  article  entitled 
“Doctors,  Economists,  and  the  Depres¬ 
sion.”  The  economists,  he  says,  are 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  physicians 
confronted  with  cancer  cases.  They 
knowr  something  about  the  danger.  They 
know  it  has  different  causes.  They  are 
doing  the  best  research  they  can.  But 
“the  profession  hardly  knows  what  to 
do:  no  preventive  is  known,  no  cure.” 
He  develops  the  parallel.  For  instance : 
most  suggested  remedies  are  worthless, 
or  worse.  The  economists  don’t  agree 
— partly  because  “phenomena  them¬ 
selves  are  i)erplexingly  and  increasingly 
in  flux,”  and  because  different  causes 
affect  different  depressions  in  varying 
degrees.  This  time  “the  psychological 
factor  entered  in  a  new  way.  The  un¬ 
expected  position  of  the  country  as  the 
world’s  banker  turned  people’s  heads.” 
Most  of  the  suggested  remedies  are  only 
palliatives.  “The  best  way  to  prevent 
illness  is  to  live  sensibly  and  keep 
healthy.”  And  in  a  cheerful  closing 
page.  Dr.  Taussig  reminds  us  that  the 
depression,  unlike  the  analogous  cancer, 
sets  up  within  the  body  a  “defensive 
action.”  “Somehow  or  other  the  thing 
cures  itself.” — R.  W. 

*  «  * 

YOU  will  know  Walter  Duranty 
better  after  you  read  Alexander 
Woollcott’s  “Shouts  and  Murmurs”  in 
the  .Aug.  6  issue  of  The  Nett  Yorker. 
.As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  volumi¬ 
nous  material  on  Mr.  Duranty’s  career, 
although  as  Moscow  correspondent  of 
the  Netc  York  Times,  and  as  the 
Pulitzer  prize  winner  for  1931  in  the 
correspondence  competition,  he  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  .American  journalism’s 
most  prominen,.  figures.  Mr.  Woollcott 
is  mostly  concerned  with  Mr.  Duranty’s 
conversation  powers,  which  he  and  the 
late  William  Bolitho  often  talked  about, 
but  he  portrays  the  correspondent’s 
background  in  a  manner  that  makes  his 
extraordinary  coverage  of  the  Soviet 
seem  a  natural  and  instinctive  thing. 
When  Duranty  was  awarded  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  the  Times’  files  were  so  scanty 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cable 
the  correspondent  for  a  biography.  It 
was  received — skeletonized  and  brief. 
Mr.  Woolcott’s  observations  fill  out — if 
they  do  not  complete  the  record. — J.W.P. 

*  *  * 

IX  THE  August  Forum  William  T. 

Foster,  who  wrote  so  many  books 
on  spending  as  the  source  of  prosperity, 
tells  us  that  self-liquidating  relief  is 
“Better  than  the  Bonus.”  He  attacks 
the  Administration  policy  of  leaving  all 
the  worry,  all  the  remedy-finding,  to 
private  initiative — and  makes  one  of 
the  year’s  worst  puns  on  this  laissez- 
faire:  “At  present,  not  even  the  genius 
of  a  Maude  Adams  would  arouse  any 
audience  to  enthusiasm  over  the  l.azy 
Fairies."  He  says  that  confidence  will 
not  be  restored  before  the  dollar  income 
of  the  average  citizen  is  increased.  The 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  create  “roads, 
bridges,  buildings,  power  plants,  or 
other  forms  of  real  wealth.”  Best  of 
all.  create  projects  which  promise  to  be 
self-liquidating — like  the  Holland  Tun¬ 
nel  which  has  an  annual  operating  in¬ 
come  of  $5,000,000,  more  than  enough 
to  pay  interest  and  depreciation  charges. 
Dr.  Foster  lists  projects  of  this  type,  all 
blue  printed  and  “specificationed”  so 
that  work  on  them  could  be  put  in  "hand 
at  short  notice. — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

The  official  report  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  and  the 
Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held 
at  Honolulu  May  4  to  6,  1932,  has  been 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title. 
“Foreign  Trade  in  1932.”  It  is  issued 
by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun¬ 
cil,  Hanover  Square.  New  York. 


The  book  includes  discussions  of  the 
factors  surrounding  trade  among  the 
companies  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. — R.S.M. 

*  *  * 

TWO  literary  editors  are  represented 
on  Claude  Kendall’s  fall  list  of 
books.  Lionel  Houser,  literary  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  News,  is  writing 
a  novel  in  the  vein  of  Conrad  and 
Bierce  called  “Lake  of  Fire,”  and  Gre- 
min  Zom,  literary  editor  of  the  Janiaica 
Long  Island  Daily  Press,  is  writing  a 
mystery  thriller  called  “Sex  Marks  the 
Spot.” 

EMPLOYES  PLEDGE  LOYALTY 


Printers  of  Union  (S.  C.)  Times 

Cooperate  When  Bank  Crashes 

When  the  largest,  oldest  and  only 
remaining  bank  in  Union,  S.  C.,  recently 
closed,  many  businesses,  including  that 
of  the  Daily  Twtes,  found  themselves 
in  straightened  circumstances. 

The  composing  room  force,  following 
the  bank  crash,  sent  the  following  note 
to  Lewis  M.  Rice,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Times : 

“We  wish  to  state  that  so  long  as  the 
editor  is  willing  to  make  a  fight  to 
keep  the  paper  going,  in  spite  of  the 
present  financial  crisis,  we  will  stand  by 
him  and  do  all  in  our  iKjwer  to  help.” 

Mr.  Rice,  in  an  editorial,  told  his 
readers  of  the  printers’  action  and  said; 

“I  am  happy  to  receive  from  our 
employes  the  above  statement  and  can 
now  say  that  I  have  no  fears  as  to  being 
able  to  carry  on.  I  hereby  pledge  each 
employe  that  unto  the  last  ditch,  I  will 
divide  the  income  of  the  paper  with 
them.  I  do  not  think  present  conditions 
will  continue  so  grave  longer  than  30 
days.  We  are  here  to  stand  up  and 
fight  ‘One  for  all  and  all  for  one.’  God 
willing,  you  may  expect  your  copy  of 
the  Times  on  schedule  time,  bank  or  no 
bank,  rain  or  shine,  through  thick  and 
thin. 

“Such  loyalty  as  is  expressed  in  the 
composing  room’s  statement  is  unbeat¬ 
able,  and  warms  the  heart  like  a  drink 
of  good  w'ine.” 

SOUGHT  EDITOR’S  LIFE 

An  attempt  w’as  made  on  the  life  of 
Sir  Alfred  Watson,  editor  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Statesman,  one  of  the  leading 
English  newspapers  in  India,  Aug.  5  as 
his  motor  was  driven  into  the  compound 
of  the  Statesman  office,  according  to  a 
dispatch  to  the  A^etv  York  Times.  As 
his  car  was  passing  the  gates  a  young 
Bengal  thrust  a  revolver  into  the  win¬ 
dow  and  fired  point-blank  at  Sir  Alfred’s 
face,  so  near  that  his  skin  was  slightly 
scorched.  The  assailant  was  seiz^  by 
a  policeman  standing  nearby,  but  he 
gulped  a  heavy  dose  of  poison.  .Al¬ 
though  he  was  rushed  to  a  hospital  in 
a  car.  he  was  dead  before  arrival. 
Beyond  slight  scorching  Sir  .Alfred  was 
uninjured. 

WEEKLY  IN  NEW  HAVEN 

A  new  weekly,  the  Neto  Haven 
(Conn.)  Nett’S,  recently  made  its  ap- 
iwarance,  following  the  purchase  of  the 
Neto  Haven  Times  by  the  Register. 
Alphonse  (Ilarnevale,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Times  under  the  Mac- 
fadden  ownership,  is  publisher  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  w’eekly  .Anne 
Whelan,  former  Times’  columnist,  is 
editor.  The  paper  is  tabloid  size. 

PUBLICITY  JOB  VETOED 

The  Cook  county  board  has  decided 
that  the  new  board  of  tax  appeals  does 
not  need  a  “public  relations  counsel  and 
statistician”  to  assist  it  in  reviewing 
county  assessments.  The  Chicago  press 
agent  job  was  one  of  those  eliminated 
by  the  county  commissioners  in  trim¬ 
ming  down  the  request  of  the  tax  board 
for  nine  employes  at  a  cost  of  $14,951 
for  six  months. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WILLIAM  H.  EWING.  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press  bureau  chief  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  accompanied  Governor  Lawrence 
M.  Judd  on  a  recent  inspection  of  the 
Hawaii  leper  settlement  on  the  Island 
of  Molokai  where  450  lepers  are  quar¬ 
tered. 

Richard  Baldwin,  day  desk  man  in  the 
United  Press,  Denver  bureau,  for  two 
years,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Kansas  City  bureau. 

Mark  H.  Knight.  Indiana  manager  of 
United  Press,  left  Indianapolis  by  plane, 
Aug.  12  for  Denver,  to  join  his  wife 
and  son  for  a  month’s  vacation  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  family  will 
motor  through  the  Northwest  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Indianapolis  via  the  northern 
route. 

Dan  Bowerman,  of  the  San  Francisco 
United  Press  bureau,  and  Mrs.  Bower- 
man  have  been  spending  their  vacation 
in  southern  Oregon. 

Dwight  McCormack  of  the  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  staff  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
ill  Omaha  doing  vacation  relief  work. 

H.  V,  Brown,  night  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  .Atlanta,  has  returned 
from  vacation. 

Munro  Kezer,  state  house  reporter, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  has  joined  the 
Lincoln  staff  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Dan  Conway.  Toledo  office.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  returned  from  his 
vacation. 

Lawrence  E.  May  of  the  .Associated 
Press  bureau  in  St.  Louis  and  Mrs. 
May  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Janet 
Ellen,  born  recently. 

A.  R.  Bird,  formerly  with  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Baltimore  bureau  is  now 
associate  editor  of  the  North  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Call. 

Carl  Cranmer,  Cleveland  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs.  Cranmer 
are  spending  their  vacation  in  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  where  Cranmer  formerly  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kokomo  Dispatch. 

Dix  Sarsfield,  who  has  been  filling  in 
a  summer  vacation  schedule  with  the 
Columbia,  S.  C..  bureau  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  .Asheville,  N.  C. 

Paul  Howe,  recently  resigned  as  night 
editor,  Baltimore  A.P.  bureau  and  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  become  associated 
with  relatives  in  publishing  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 


R.  C.  Beidler  is  retiring  but  his  brother 
will  remain  with  Mr.  Wible. 

D.  J.  Moran,  veteran  southwest  Texas 
newspaper  editor,  has  leased  the 
Balnwrhea  (Tex.)  Madera  Valley  .Wetes 
from  J.  H.  Walker. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Harry  B.  LYFORD,  editor, 
Monroe  (Wis.)  Daily  Times,  to 
Miss  Ruth  K.  .Schiesser  at  Rock  Island, 
m.,  recently. 

William  D.  Reimert,  city  editor  and 
columnist,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle 
and  .Netos,  to  Miss  Martha  Virginia 
Moorman,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  recently. 

Walter  E.  Bellinger,  city  editor,  Nor- 
wich  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  to  Miss  Ada  .Smith 
Snell,  Norwich,  Aug.  7. 

Wade  W.  McCoy,  news  editor,  Salem 
(Ind.)  Republican-Leader,  to  Miss  Jane 
Padgett,  Washington,  Ind.,  recently. 

Wayne  Statler,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Boston  Post,  to  Miss  Dorothy  E. 
Bond  of  .Athol,  Mass.,  at  the  bride’s 
home,  Athol,  Aug.  6. 

Charles  Schneider,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  to  Miss  Catherine  Ka.saftes, 
July  24,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Forrest  .Allen.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Press- Scimitar. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

WANETTE  (Okla.)  Advertiser,  a 
weekly,  was  purchased  recently 
by  Clyne  A.  Bailey,  Norman,  Okla. 
The  former  editor,  W.  E.  Dearmore, 
will  continue  to  edit  the  IVe.ttent  Free 
Will  Baptist  which  he  established  at 
Wanette.  Cecil  E.  Austin,  who  has 
been  employed  on  the  .Advertiser,  has 
not  announced  his  future  plans. 

W.  J.  Wible.  who  acquired  the  Mt. 
Pula.tki  (Ill.)  Times  three  months  ago. 
has  purchased  the  Mt.  Pulaski  Newt 
from  R.  C.  and  Paul  E.  Beidler,  and 
combined  the  papers  as  the  Times-Netos. 


SCHOOLS 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  JOURN.U- 
ISM  in  Boston  and  Rutgers  uni¬ 
versities  are  new  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Scnoois 
AND  Departments  of  Journalism  »s 
a  result  of  a  referendum  vote  conducted 
by  the  Council  on  Education  for  Jour- 
nalism.  Announcement  of  the  election 
was  made  by  H.  H.  Herbert,  secretary, 
treasurer  of  the  association  and  director 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  school 
of  journalism.  A  total  of  28  instit»- 
tions  are  recognized  by  the  association 
Dexter  H.  Teed,  for  five  and  one-half 
years  a  reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  and 
more  recently  a  feature  writer  for 
N.E.A.  Service,  will  take  charge  of 
journalism  at  Colgate  University,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  N.  Y.,  this  fall.  Mr.  Teed  was 
graduated  from  Colgate  in  1924. 

Professor  Buford  O.  Brown  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Stanford  University  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  a  year  in  the  University  of 
Florida,  where  he  was  acting  liead  of 
the  department  of  journalism.  En  route 
to  California,  he  spoke  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Texas  Press  Association,  of 
which  organization  he  was  formerly  a 
director.  This  summer  Professor  Brown 
is  acting  head  of  the  Division  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Stanford. 

Two  Kansas  professors  of  journalism 
are  on  duty  with  California  universities 
this  summer.  Professor  L.  N.  Flint, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  E.  Rogers,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  industrial  journalism  of 
Kansas  State  College,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Journalism  at  Stanford 
University.  Both  are  engaged  in  work 
connected  with  the  supervision  of  the 
school  paper. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

PICHER  (Okla.)  King  Jack,  weekly. 

has  installed  a  Goss  Comet  flatbd 
press.  The  King  Jack  plans  to  publish 
several  other  newspapers  situated  within 
a  20  mile  radius,  the  publishers  of 
which  believe  they  can  save  time  by 
shifting  their  publication  to  the  faster 
flatbed  press.  The  King  Jack  is  owned 
by  Messrs.  Neely,  Reed  and  Langford 
who  also  own  several  Louisiana  news¬ 
papers.  W.  E.  Neely,  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners,  for  many  years  with  the  United 
Press  in  Canada,  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  is  the  editor  of  the  King 
Jack. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

PONTIAC  (Mich.)  DAILY  PRESS, 
Aug.  3 :  20-pages  promoting  city¬ 
wide  Odds  and  Ends  Sale  sponsored  by 
the  Pontiac  Retail  Merchants’  Bureau. 

.Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon-Herald,  spe¬ 
cial  edition  marking  Stratford’s  cen¬ 
tenary,  80  pages,  July  27. 

“SPIN-IT-OUT”  CONTEST 

The  Furness  Bermuda  steamship  line 
is  conducting  a  “spin-it-out”  contest 
among  New  York  newspapermen, 
syndicate  and  press  association  writers. 
The  game  is  a  form  of  anagrams  with 
a  spinning  wheel  picking  out  letters 
with  which  words  are  formed.  The 
various  newspaper  offices  are  expected 
to  pick  their  own  winners,  and  the 
finals  are  scheduled  to  be  played  on  the 
S.S.  Monarch  of  Bermuda  in  New 
York  Aug.  29.  A  round  trip  to  Ber¬ 
muda  is  the  prize.  A  meeting  was  held 
this  week  at  the  Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York  and  details  of  the  contest 
were  discussed.  The  game  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  Raymond  W.  Anderson. 

OKLAHOMA  WEEKLIES  MERGE 

The  merger  of  the  Marietta  (Okla.) 
Herald  and  Marietta  Monitor,  weeklies, 
was  announced  -Aug.  1.  They  are  now 
published  as  the  Marietta  Monitor. 
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editorial  analysis  helps  dealer 

ADAPT  HIS  COPY  TO  EACH  PAPER 

Study  of  News  and  Features  Tells  Advertiser  Much  About 
Type  of  Reader  Attracted — Also  Helps  Publisher 
Fix  Solicitation  Policies 


By  HOMER  S.  CURTIS 

Newspaper  Analyst  and  Retail  Sales  Consultant 


(This  is  the  third  article  of  a  series 
bv  Mr.  Curtis.) 

There  is  a  man  ill  a  poem  who  is 
always  imploring  Heaven  for  a 
“House  by  the  side  of  the  road,  where 
the  race  of  men  go  by."  If  that  man 
really  wanted  to  know  men  (and 
women)  he  would  get  himself  a  job  in 
the  editorial  department  of  a  news¬ 


paper. 

The  editorial  department  represents 
the  human  side  of  publishing. 

The  human  element  is  much  present 
in  department  store  work,  too.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  all  too  often  found 
their  finest  promotion  surveys,  research 
work  and  mechanical  tabulations  of 
little  or  no  practical  use  because  they 
were  not  sufficiently  leavened  with 
human  understanding  and  because  their 
customers  still  regard  themselves  as 
human  beings — many,  from  the  shop¬ 
ping  viewpoint,  being  more  human  than 
others. 

Therefore,  equally  as  important  as 
the  circulation  of  a  paper  is  its  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  for  it  tells  us  exactly  what 
we  want  to  know,  from  the  selling 
angle,  about  the  human  qualities  of  a 
paper’s  readers. 

This  is  true  because  the  editor  is 
much  closer  to  his  readers  than  a  store 
is  to  its  customers.  He  gets  reactions 
immediately.  .Sometimes  they  are  more 
violent  than  the  bargain  scrambles  in 
department  store  sales  of  days  gone  by. 
He  must  instantly  change  his  editorial 
handling  if  those  reactions  are  unfavor¬ 
able — or  lose  his  subscribers. 

Some  folks  will  continue  to  patronize 
a  store  despite  their  dislike  of  its  serv¬ 
ice.  But,  in  the  editor’s  case,  dislike 
means  the  prompt  loss  of  readers.  So 
the  editor  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
production  of  results  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  his  i)aper  because  it  is  his 
brains  that  maintain  the  audience  for 
the  merchant. 

Whether  or  not  the  rest  of  us  like  it, 
it  is  the  editor  who  sells  the  paper  and 
keeps  it  sold.  And  it  has  always  been 
my  contention  that  in  intelligent  edi¬ 
torial  analysis  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
an  elaborate  circulation  survey  because 
I  have  found  that  the  different  handlings 
of  news  and  editorial  matter  Invc  n 
very  definite  effect  on  the  sales  to  be 
achieved  through  newspaper  advertising. 

From  a  newspai)er  standpoint  such 
an  analysis  will  show  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  most  likely  to  produce  in  a 
paper,  help  determine  advertisement 
solicitation  policies  and  point  out  where 
the  paper  is  either  strong  or  weak 
from  certain  indicated  advertising  view¬ 
points.  It  will  also  show  whether  or 
not  the  paper  is  well-balanced  from  a 
merchandising  angle. 

.\s  pointed  out  in  last  week’s  Editor 
&  Publisher,  every  paper  has  two 
kinds  of  circulation — numerical  cover¬ 
age  and  merchandise  circulation.  Then 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  it  also 
has  two  kinds  of  news  and  editorial 
matter — first,  that  which  makes  for  a 
large  gross  circulation;  and,  second, 
content  which  builds  merchandise  cir- 
plation  within  the  gross  circulation  and 
is  of  benefit  to  the  advertiser  in  that  it 
helps  to  break  down  sales  resistance  and 
puts  the  reader  in  a  proper  frame  of 
mind  for  the  purchase  of  advertised 
items. 

In  an  editorial  analysis,  from  tlic 
merchant’s  point  of  view,  no  attention 
is  paid  to  editorial  policies,  political 
bias,  ethical  behavior  or  violation  of 
newspaper  codes.  The  merchant  can¬ 
not  change  the  paper  any  more  than 
the  publisher  can  change  the  store.  So, 
what  we  want  to  find  out  is  how  the 
quantity,  quality,  diversity,  handling  and 
presentation  of  reading  matter  will 
effect  the  sales  of  merchandise. 


Editorial  analysis  consists  of  the 
breaking  down  of  all  editorial  content 
into  not  less  than  eighteen  major 
classifications — plus  miscellaneous,  car¬ 
toons,  comic  strips,  features,  columns, 
sections,  etc.  All  of  these  have  (or 
do  not  have)  a  real  sales  value  to  a 
specific  store  for  certain  purposes.  And 
the  issues  to  be  selected  for  the  analysis 
should  cover  not  less  than  three  months 
of  the  year.  These  months  should  be 
chosen  with  due  reference  to  store 
sales,  merchandise  seasons,  total  aver¬ 
age  pages  of  paper,  total  average  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  and  established  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  community. 

There  are  twenty  natural  divisions  of 
editorial  or  news  content,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  city,  suburban, 
state  and  national,  financial  and  business, 
sports,  women’s  pages  or  columns,  real 
estate,  etc.  These  are  the  more  solid 
things  which  make  for  steady  merchan¬ 
dise  circulation. 

To  illustrate  the  different  sales  values 
a  paper  may  have:  Women’s  pages, 
suburban  news,  garden  and  home  classi¬ 
fications,  etc.,  might  have  a  very  high 
rating  for  one  store  while  sports,  finan¬ 
cial  and  business,  real  estate,  amuse¬ 
ments,  etc.,  might  be  very  low  in  the 
value  scale.  In  the  next  instance  these 
positions  as  to  rating  of  editorial  value 
might  be  exactly  reversed  because 
of  type  of  store,  merchandise  and 
service. 

Some  of  the  minor  classifications, 
such  as  church  news,  obituaries,  births, 
marriages,  and  certain  other  features, 
would  not  rate  importantly  from  a  sales 
angle,  but  they  might  indicate  a  few  of 
a  certain  type  of  reader.  This  type  of 
reader  does  not  rate  so  high  as  a  buyer 
liecause  he  (or  she)  usually  sticks  to  a 
blue  serge  suit  until  it  is  worn  out  and 
then — buys  another  blue  serge  suit. 

With  proper  apologies  to  other  good 
papers,  mention  is  made  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  editorial  work  done  by  the 
Nnc  York  Sun.  .Although  not  boasting 
the  largest  circulation  in  New  York  it 
has  consistently  carried  a  huge  volume 
of  department  store  advertising  for 
some  six  or  seven  years.  Since  gross 
circulation  cannot  be  the  reason,  we 
must  assume  that  it  has  an  exceptional 
merchandi.se  circulation  and  that  that 
has  been  built  up  through  an  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  merchandise-editorial 
jHilicy. 

The  paper  is  neither  over-featured 
nor  under-featured  and  in  what  fea¬ 
tures  it  does  carry  there  is  a  wealth  of 
human  understanding.  For  example, 
outside  of  its  news  content,  columns 
are  devoted  to  human  hobbies  and 
things  which  concern  daily  lives.  .After 
all,  we  like  to  talk  about  our.selves. 
what  we  have,  what  we  do.  what  we 
like  and  what  we  wish  to  have.  The 
Sun  does  just  that  for  its  subscrilx'rs — 
talks  about  the  things  they  want  to  talk 
about  themselves. 

And  it  doesn’t  overdo  the  matter. 
When  a  new  hobby  or  merchandise  fad 
is  on  the  way  it  is  sure  of  proper  space 
which  is  curtailed  just  ahead  of  its 
descendancy  unless  the  fad  happens  to 
develop  into  something  which  will  be  a 
part  of  our  daily  lives.  Witness  its 
publication  of  a  radio  section  when 
radio  was  a  new  thing.  Then  followed 
news  of  such  things  as  home  aquariums 
and  gold  fish,  stamp  collecting  and  such 
like,  to  .say  nothing  about  its  sportmen’s 
pages,  pages  on  gardens,  antiques,  and 
what  not.  While  these  things  may  not 
help  a  merchant  to  sell  vast  quantities 
of  goods,  yet  they  do  keep  the  subscrib¬ 
er’s  mind  focused  on  the  things  in  life 
which  matter  most  and  demand  new 
goods — personal  improvement  and  the 
home. 

■As  a  further  illustration  of  the  dif- 


STAFF  ANSWERS  PHONES 
MORE  PROMPTLY  NOW 

D  EPORTERS  and  desk  men  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican  no  longer  are  negligent  about 
answering  the  other  fellow’s  tele¬ 
phone.  A  caustic  bulletin  board 
comment  by  City  Editor  Raymond 
J.  Fanning  turned  the  trick.  It 
read: 

“To  The  Subjects:  Anyone  who 
can  sit  still  and  listen  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  ring  and  ring  has  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  of  a  mud  turtle  and  a 
helluva  nerve  to  be  about  a  news¬ 
paper  office." 


fcrence  between  merchandise  content 
and  that  which  makes  for  numerical 
coverage,  let  us  take  an  average  Satur¬ 
day  issue  of  the  Sun  and  compare  it 
with  that  of  some  typical  paper  of  the 
sort  which  thinks  gross  circulation  is 
the  sole  basis  for  advertisement  solici¬ 
tation. 

The  latter  will  contain  plenty  of  serial 
stories,  comics  and  material  designed 
“to  please  the  eye  and  tickle  the  ear” — 
material  which  can  be  read  and  imme¬ 
diately  forgotten  because  it  serves  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  instant  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  former  looks  and 
reads  as  if  it  had  a  definite  object  in 
life — that  of  helping  Mr.  Solid  Citizen 
along  the  road  to  greater  usefulness, 
happiness  and  contentment.  Maybe 
that  is  stretching  the  point  a  bit  but  it 
is  necessary  for  purposes  of  contrast. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  argue  as  to  which 
is  the  better  policy  from  a  publishing 
standpoint.  What  we  are  now  doing  is 
examining  things  from  the  angle  of 
the  department  store  owner.  Rut  to  get 
on  with  our  story. 

Papers  which  go  in  for  gross  circu¬ 
lation  are  highly  featured  and  papers 
which  are  over-featured  call  for  the 
most  skillful  sales  ability.  Generally, 
they  are  apt  to  be  direct  returns  papers, 
requiring  continual  sales  pressure.  Their 
readers  are  likely  to  be  more  addicted 
to  the  shopping  habit  than  the  readers 
of  a  paper  which  stresses  news  con¬ 
tent,  and  home  and  educational  matter, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  more  re¬ 
fined  features,  in  what  may  be  termed 
“the  politer  manner.”  Still  each  has 
its  place  in  the  average  department 
store’s  scheme  of  things. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  decry  fea¬ 
tures  nor  columnists.  A  paper  must 
have  both  kinds  of  circulation  and  both 
kinds  of  editorial  content.  But  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
respective  kinds  may  show  a  publisher 
why  his  paper  is  not  carrying  the  de¬ 
partment  store  business  that  he  thinks 
is  warranted  by  his  circulation. 

There  is  one  place,  however,  where 
the  highly  featured  paper  will  score 
heavily  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  national  advertising.  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  such  iiapers  would  do  well  to 
show  the  retailer  how  he  can  make 
more  profits  and  move  goods  more 
quickly  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
lessened  sales  resistance  created  by  the 
national  campaigns  and  by  bringing  to 
the  fore  in  their  own  advertising  mer- 
chandi.se  related  to  the  national  exploi¬ 
tations. 

It  is  iwssible  to  determine  the  edi¬ 
torial  proiiortions  a  paper  should  have, 
within  certain  limits,  to  make  it  an 
effective  producer  for  specified  lines  of 
merchandise,  to  give  it  a  more  powerful 
appeal  to  the  prospect  and  to  make  the 
work  of  the  advertising  staff  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  This  is  something  a  magazine 
man  understands  and  appreciates  more 
that  the  average  newspaper  man — bal¬ 
ance  in  editorial  matter  and  the  effect 
of  editorial  content  on  the  sales  of 

advertisers. 

What  we  expect  to  find  out  from  an 
editorial  analysis  is  the  best  reader 
attack,  reaction  of  readers  to  different 
types  of  advertising  (these  reactions 
are  very  closely  related  to  the  handling 
and  diversity  of  editorial  content),  effect 
of  editorial  policies  on  the  sales  of 

advertisers,  as  previously  noted :  how 
to  harmonize  the  appeal  of  a  store’s 
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advertising  with  the  editorial  appeal  of 
a  paper;  type  of  copy,  typographical 
effects,  etc.,  best  suited  to  a  paper ; 
kind  of  merchandise  which  will  meet 
with  the  least  sales  resistance  in  a 
paper;  and  the  sales  rating  of  a  paper 
based  on  both  editorial  analysis  and 
circulation  diagnosis — the  sales  poten¬ 
tialities  of  a  paper,  in  other  words. 

Such  an  analysis  may  well  cause  an 
entire  revision  of  a  store’s  judgment  as 
to  how  advertising  ought  to  be  handed 
in  a  specific  paper.  Regardless  of  how 
much  and  how  well  a  paper  has  pro¬ 
duced,  it  always  has  other  inherent  possi¬ 
bilities  for  sales.  Or  the  analysis  may 
show  that  the  store’s  attack  has  been 
wrong  in  matters  of  merchandise,  price 
and  basic  appeal. 

All_  merchants  and  publishers  are 
familiar  with  the  more  prominent  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  effect  of  editorial  matter 
on  sales,  such  as  when  Gene  Sarazen 
wins  a  golf  match  and  a  sporting  goods 
store  runs  an  advertisement  telling 
about  the  clubs  and  balls  he  used.  In 
other  cases  the  influence  is  more  subtle. 
But  it  is  there  just  the  same.  And 
with  it  all,  the  fact  remains  that  all 
editorial  and  news  content  does  have 
an  effect  on  the  sale  of  advertised  items. 

In  these  transitory  times,  when  mer¬ 
chants  are  fighting  for  more  business 
and  reduced  rates,  and  publishers  are 
fighting  for  more  space,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  pause  and  take  stock  of 
our  editorial  content.  Often  papers  will 
find  that  many  numerical  coverage  fea¬ 
tures  can  be  eliminated  without  ma¬ 
terial  loss  of  subscribers,  and  others 
can  be  added  which  will  make  the 
papers  more  profitable  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and,  indicidentally,  to  the  publisher. 

It  is  the  human  element  that  makes 
newspapers  and  different  kinds  of  news¬ 
papers — as  well  as  stores.  And  the 
human  element  in  newspapers  is  their 
editorial  columns — one  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable  guides  for  increasing  sales  that  a 
merchant  can  have. 


MILLER  IN  GENEVA 


Succeeds  Canham  For  Boston  Daily 
— Latter  Sent  To  Washington 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Genev.\,  Switzerland,  July  30 — Rex 
Miller,  recently  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  bureau  of  Paris  has  been  added 
to  the  American  group  of  newspaper 
corresiiondents  at  Geneva  following 
the  transfer  of  Edwin  Canham,  who 
has  been  the  Monitor’s  correspondent 
here  for  the  last  two  years,  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  Canham  came  to  Geneva  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Hugh  Spender,  upon  the  latter’s 
death.  After  a  month’s  vacation  in 
England  he  will  go  immediately  to 
Washington  to  assume  charge  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor’s  bureau 
there.  Since  th#  resignation  of  Robert 
S.  Allen,  the  bureau  has  been  without 
a  permanent  director. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
international  news  centering  around 
Geneva  at  least  a  dozen  American  cor¬ 
respondents  either  make  the  seat  of  the 
League  their  headquarters,  or  have  it 
on  their  permanent  beats. 

Correspondents  now  stationed  here 
are  C.  K.  Streit,  Nezv  York  Times; 
John  Whitaker,  S^ezv  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Plautus  Lipsey,  .Associated 
Press:  Albin  E.  Johnson,  Buffalo  Nezvs 
and  Kansas  City  Star;  G.  Stewart 
Brown,  United  Press :  Francis  Mans¬ 
field,  -Vm'  York  Sun;  Rex  Miller, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  Fran¬ 
cois  Laya,  Universal  Ser\’ice. 

The  Hearst  organization  also  has 
assigned  Wythe  Williams,  Arno  Dosch- 
Fleurot  and  Fred  Abbott  to  cover 
Geneva  conferences  while  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer  and  Jay  Allen  do  Geneva  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  and  Chicago 
Tribune  respectively. 

PAPER  FIRM  DEFAULTS 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  announced  last 
week  that  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  one 
of  Canada’s  largest  newsprint  makers, 
had  failed  to  deposit  interest  due  .Aug  1 
on  its  $11,000,000  six  per  cent  bond 
issue  of  1943.  The  company  has  90 
days  of  grace  to  meet  the  payment. 
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GERMAN  PRESS  FACES 
SERIOUS  PROBLEMS 

Dr.  Williams,  U.  of  Missouri  Presi¬ 
dent,  Back  From  Europe,  Says 
Reich’s  Newspapers  Hard 
Hit  by  Depression 

Newspapers  in  Germany  are  suffer¬ 
ing  much  more  from  the  effects  of 
the  depression  than  are  those  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Walter  Williams, 
president  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  former  dean  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  journalism  school,  told  Eonm 
&  Publisher  recently  on  returning  from 
a  European  trip.  Advertising  revenue, 
he  said,  had  decreased  one-third  or  more 
in  Germany,  while  circulations  had  in¬ 
creased  materially. 

“During  the  recent  election  campaign,” 
Dr.  Williams  said,  “the  very  skies  rained 
newspapers  throughout  Germany,  and 
everybeidy  appeared  to  be  reading  them. 
The  financial  straits  of  the  German 
newspaper  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  no  newspaper  in  Germany  is  able 
to  maintain  a  special  cable  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  United  States,  and  few  are 
able  to  maintain  a  telegraph  or  tele¬ 
phone  correspondent  in  Berlin.  The 
news  of  other  countries  and  the  news 
of  Germany  comes  to  the  German  news¬ 
paper  by  organized  press  services  such 
as  the  United  Press,  or  by  the  German 
Wolff’s  Agency.  On  the  contrary, 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
have  excellent  and  comprehensive  news 
reports  from  Germany  through  the  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents  with  the  Netv  York 
Times,  the  Xeiv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Chicago  Tribune_,  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  other  newspapers,  and 
through  the  Associated  Press  with  Louis 
Lochner  as  chief  at  Berlin,  the  United 
Press  with  Frederick  Kuh  as  its  chief 
representative,  and  the  I.N.S.  w'ith  the 
veteran  Karl  von  Wiegand  as  its  chief 
correspondent.  The  reader  of  the  .\mer- 
ican  newspaper  knows  far  more  about 
what  is  going  on  in  Germany  than  the 
reader  of  the  German  newspaper  knows 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States. 

“Journalism,  which  has  been  called 
tlie  young  man’s  profession  in  the  United 
States,  is  certainly  not  a  young  man’s 
profession  in  Germany.  The  staffs, 
meager  as  they  are  and  decimated  by 
the  depression,  are  in  Germany  com¬ 
posed  of  older  men,  and  an  iKcasional 
woman,  who  have  been  associated  with' 
the  newspaper  for  two  decades  or  more. 
Despite  its  lack  of  financial  opportunity, 
the  German  newsjiaper  is  well  made 
physically  and  well  produced  from  the 
editorial  point  of  view.  Bitterly  parti¬ 
san,  politically-minded  oftentimes,  the 
finer  type  of  German  journals  maintain 
the  best  traditions,  thoroughgoing, 
scholarly,  literary  journali.stic  exceK 
lence. 

“Bismarck  sjx)ke  of  the  ‘ink  spar¬ 
rows  and  guttersnipes’  which  made,  he 
thought,  the  journalism  of  his  day. 
Today’s  joumalists  in  Germany  scatter 
more  ink  than  in  Bismarck's  time,  but 
it  has  far  more  influence  and  is  much 
more  effective  toward  maintaining 
the  present  Reich  or  promoting  a  third 
one 

"That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the 
constant  endeavor  at  censorship  and  sup¬ 
pression  made  by  certain  German  lead¬ 
ers  who  fear  public  criticism  or  dislike 
to  have  their  plans  made  public.  The 
German  press,  as  the  press  in  other 
Eurojiean  countries  and  elsewhere,  suf¬ 
fers  in  the  largest  measure  at  this 
point.” 

Dr.  Williams  said  the  German  news¬ 
paper  was  a  type  in  itself,  “and  a  good 
type.”  Comparing  it  with  other  fypes 
he  said: 

"It  is  true  that  the  German  news- 
pai>er  is  not  so  brightly  written  as  the 
French  journal.  It  is  not  so  compre¬ 
hensive  in  world  news  coverage  as  the 
British  tyjie,  nor  so  smartly  modern  as 
our  .\merican  type  which  at  its  best  is 
the  best  published  anywhere,  and  at  its 
worst,  is  the  worst  published  any¬ 
where.” 


SEATTLE  PROMOTIONS 


Time*  Makes  Logan  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Snyder  Advertising  Director 

Colonel  C.  B.  Blethen,  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  Archie  F.  Logan  as 


A.  F.  Looax  L.  C.  Snyder 


business  manager  and  Lew  C.  Snyder  as 
advertising  director  of  that  paper.  Mr. 
Logan  for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  production,  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  purchasing,  transportation  and 
other  miscellaneous  activities  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  has  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  economical  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  and  cost  control. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Times  staff  for  the  past  12  years, 
occupying  the  position  of  advertising 
manager  from  1919  to  1928.  From  1928 
until  his  present  appointment  he  has 
been  manager  of  the  Times  Commer¬ 
cial  Division,  producing  rotogravure, 
photo-engraving  and  printing  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes. 


WRITING  FINANCIAL  SERIES 

Talcott  Powell,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  w’riter,  is  the  author  of  a 
series  explaining  how  American  finance 
is  responding  to  the  legislative  remedies 
administered  by  the  last  Congress.  The 
first  article,  which  appeared  Aug.  9, 
told  of  the  emergency  credits  totaling 
$4,000,000,000  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  good  and  ill  effects  to  date. 


Newspapers 
that  are 

READ 

The  LEE  SYNDICATE  News¬ 
papers  offer  thorough  coverage  in 
nine  mid-west  markets.  When  you 
use  these  newspapers,  you  are 
placing  your  advertising  in  the 
hands  of  223,992  families.  Further¬ 
more,  your  advertising  goes  home 
because  95%  of  the  total  LEE  cir¬ 
culation  goes  into  homes. 

Each  LEE  newspaper  is  carefully 
and  leisurely  read  from  front  page 
to  back.  What  an  opportunity  to 
get  responsive  readership  for  each 
advertising  dollar  you  spend!  Let 
us  send  you  further  details. 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Coverage^Plus  Responsiveness 


I)av<*npoit»  Iowa. 

Democrat 
Davenport.  Iowa. 

Times 

Hannibal.  Missouri, 
Courier-Post 
Kewanee.  Illinois. 

Star-Courier 
l^a  Croxse.  Wisconsin. 

Tribune 

Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Kveninc  Star 


Lincoln.  Nebraska, 

State  Journal 
Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Sunday  Journal-Star 
Madlsfm.  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 
Mason  City.  Iowa. 

01<^  Gazette 
Muscatine.  loHa. 

Journal 

Ottumwa,  Iowa, 

Courier 


CONE.  ROTHENBURG  t  NOEE,  Inc. 

10  East  40th  Street  New  Yerk 

Foreign  Adi'ertising  Representatives 


PUBLISHERS  CALL  FOR 
“MILITANT”  GUIDANCE 

Pennsylvania  Committee’s  Resolution 
Urges  Newspapers  to  Demand 
Frankness  of  Official* 
Censorship  Discussed 

A  resolution  calling  on  member  news¬ 
papers  to  direct  attention  “militantly” 
to  the  conditions  underlying  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  to  demand  of  public  officials 
the  utmost  frankness  and  publicity  in 
their  duties  was  passed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Harrisburg  Aug.  5. 

"rhe  resolution  also  asked  that  “strict 
adherence  be  demanded  to  each  statu¬ 
tory  provision  intended  to  inform  the 
people  why  taxes  are  levied  and  ex¬ 
pended  and  the  functions  of  every  public 
office”  so  that  each  public  officer  shall 
be  impressed  with  the  legal  limitations 
of  his  office  and  not  substitute  his 
“personal  notions”  for  the  statutory 
mandates.  Newspapers  were  also  urged 
to  guide  the  public  in  the  forthcoming 
national  election  in  choosing  men  who 
shall  not  only  be  “competent  and  cog¬ 
nizant  of  their  obligations,  but  also 
fully  appreciative  of  the  evils  which 
promote  this  terrific  economic  era.” 


The  executive  committee  devoted 
more  than  two  hours  to  a  discussion  of 
propaganda  issued  by  state  press  agents 
and  a  growing  censorship  on  state  news. 
Mark  Shields,  Pittsburgh  Sun-TeU- 
graph,  head  of  the  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association,  urged  better  paid 
and  better  trained  correspondents  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  cope  with  the  system. 
Several  publishers  described  difficulties 
in  obtaining  news  desired  from  various 
heads  of  departments  when  such  news 
might  not  be  favorable  to  the  politicians 
in  charge. 

The  subject  will  be  studied  carefully 
in  the  next  few  months  and  a  further 
report  made  to  the  publishers,  some  of 
whom  are  known  to  look  with  disfavor 
on  a  system  which  makes  it  possible  for 
capital  reporters  to  be  on  the  state  pay¬ 
roll  while  at  the  same  time  working  for 
news  services  and  newspapers. 

Members  interested  in  getting  a  ruling 
from  the  American  Telegraph  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  for  a  four  and  six  hour 
circuit  as  well  as  for  an  eight  hour  press 
service  report,  were  advised  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  press  associations. 


G.  RASMUSSON  ILL 

Gunnar  Rasmusson,  publisher  of  the 
Logan  (Utah)  Herald- Journal,  is  con¬ 
valescing  from  an  emergency  operation 
for  appendicitis  performed  last  week. 


NEW  BEDFORD 

Massachusetts 

THE  STANDARD-MERCURY 
THE  NEW  BEDFORD  TIMES 

MERGED— 

NOW 

THE 

STANDARD-TIMES 

and 

THE  MERCURY 

Estimated  Circulation 

Over  45,000 

Represented  by 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

New  York,  Boston.  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 

BASIL  BREWER, 

Publisher 
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The  Wheels  of  Industry 
Are  Beginning  to  Turn  More 

Rapidly  in  NEW 


Employment  is  steadily  on  the  up-grade  in  New 
England.  At  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  Mass., 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Riverpoint,  R.  I.,  7  mills  are 
giving  additional  employment  to  8,000  workers. 
At  Fall  River  a  textile  plant  idle  for  a  year 
announced  that  it  will  soon  resume  operations. 
At  Gardner,  Mass.,  a  textile  mill  on  part  time 
operation  for  months,  announced  full  time  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  Frankl3m, 
N.  H.,  a  textile  mill  added  a  night  shift. 

In  Connecticut  the  hat  industry  reports  strongly 
improved  condition.  Two  industries  in  Danbury 
added  200  hands.  U.  S.  Rubber  Company’s 
payroll  is  at  its  highest  point  in  three  years. 
At  West  Haven,  Conn.,  Armstrong  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  reports  operating  day  and  night.  At 
Middletown,  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  will 
re-open  a  branch  factory  and  give  employment 
to  200  people.  At  New  London  a  new  silk 
manufacturer  will  give  employment  to  100 
people. 

And  so  on  through  New  England,  mills  are 
opening,  taking  on  extra  help  or  increasing 
employment  time,  thus  providing  increased  buy¬ 
ing  power  for  the  people  of  New  England. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  use  New 
England’s  leading  newspapers  to  reach  this  in¬ 
creased  buying  power.  Plan  your  Fall  campaign 
now  and  use  these  daily  newspapers  listed  at 
the  right. 


ENGLAND! 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population  3,852,356 

CIrcu-  3.5M  lO.m 


latlon 

tAttleboro  Sun . 

(E) 

6,194 

.94 

.94 

*Borton  Eve.  American. . . . 

(E) 

361,499 

.59 

.59 

*Boston  Sunday  Advcrtlaer 

<S) 

469,379 

.75 

.75 

*Botton  Globe . 

(M8cE) 

395,239 

.59 

.59 

tBoaton  Transcript . 

(E) 

49,374 

.25 

.25 

*  Boston  Post . 

(M) 

37g.l24 

.69 

.69 

*  Boston  Post . 

(S) 

339,957 

.55 

.55 

*Brockton  Enterprise . 

(E) 

25,929 

.98 

.98 

*Pltchburf|  Sentinel . 

(E) 

11,718 

.955 

.945 

*Haverhlll  Gasette . 

tHolyoke  Transcript  8t  Tele* 

<E) 

15,864 

.97 

.96 

gram . 

(E) 

17,158 

.98 

.965 

‘Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. . 

(M8tE) 

37,433 

.19 

.99 

*Lynn  Item  . 

*Lowell  Courler-CItlsen  and 

(E) 

1 

17.775 

.965 

.95 

Ere.  Leader  . . 

(M8cE) 

17.965 

.97 

.97 

*New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury . 

*New  Bedford  Sunday 

(M8cE) 

28,866 

.19 

.19 

Standard . 

<S) 

17,836 

.14 

.19 

*North  Adams  Transcript. . 

(E) 

19,466 

.45 

.94 

‘PIttalleld  Eagle . 

(E) 

19,473 

.96 

.96 

(E) 

(E) 

31,637 

9.133 

^Taunton  Gasette . 

*Worcester  Telegram  and 

.95 

.435 

Evening  Gasette  . 

(M8cE) 

143.555 

.28 

.25 

*WorcesterSundayTelegram  (S) 

53.377 

.21 

.18 

CONNECTICUT  — 

Population  1,389,631 

*Brldgeport  Post  Telegram  (E&M) 

43,381 

.15 

.15 

^Bridgeport  Post . 

*Hartford  Courant . 

(S) 

(M) 

23.222 

38.445 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.19 

*Hartford  Courant . 

(S) 

62,335 

.15 

.15 

IHartford  Times . 

(E) 

61.343 

.15 

.15 

*Mlddletown  Press . 

(E) 

8,612 

.955 

.435 

Naugatuck  News . 

(E) 

5,528 

.935 

.935 

*New  Britain  Herald . 

(E) 

14.359 

.98 

.97 

tNew  Haven  Register . 

(E&S) 

69,199 

.16 

.15 

*New  London  Day . 

(E) 

14,223 

.96 

.95 

*Norwalk  Hour . 

(E) 

7,761 

.445 

.445 

^Stamford  Advocate . 

^Waterbury  Republican  gc 

(E) 

13,439 

.965 

.955 

American . 

(M&E) 

37,993 

.99 

.09 

*Waterbury  Republican  It 

American . 

(S&E) 

32.833 

.99 

.99 

MAINE  — Population  768.gl4 

tPortland  Press*Herald  Es* 

press,  Sunday  Telegram. (MRE) 

63,187 

.39 

.16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

~  Population  443,683 

^Concord  Monitor-Patriot. 

(E) 

6,953 

.95 

.93 

tKeene  Sentinel . 

(E) 

4,356 

.936 

.935 

tManchesterUnlon-Leader  (MRE) 

35,989 

.15 

.12 

RHODE  ISLAND- 

—  Population  694,397 

tPawtucket  Times . 

(E) 

34.M1 

.99 

.99 

tProvidence  Bulletin . 

(E) 

99,793 

.39 

.27(B) 

tProvIdence  Journal . 

(M) 

43,935 

.13 

.27(B) 

tProvidence  Journal . 

(S) 

93,436 

.29 

.39 

^Providence  News-Tribune. 

(E) 

39,158 

.10 

.10 

^Westerly  Sun.  .  . 

(E8tS) 

5.334 

.94 

.94 

t Woonsocket  Call . 

(E) 

16,973 

.96 

.44 

VERMONT  —  Population  352.428 

*Barre  Times . 

(E) 

7,912 

.94 

.93 

tBrattleboro  Reformer . 

(E) 

(M) 

3,587 

.935 

.93 

*Burllngton  Free  Press . 

16,789 

.965 

.965 

tRutland  Herald  . 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

(M) 

13.442 

.96 

.96 

Record . 

(E) 

5,417 

.93 

.925 

tGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1933. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Erenlntf 
Bulletin. 

*A.B.C.  Publlshert*  Statement,  Apr.  1, 1933. 
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FURNITURE  SALE  BEATS  LAST  YEAR; 
OTHER  ADVERTISERS  SHOW  GAINS 

Reports  From  Many  Cities  Tell  of  Striking  Results  Obtained 
From  Newspaper  Space  by  Retailers,  Manufacturers, 
Bank,  Oil  Company,  and  Railroad 


A  I  iVKkTISEKS  who  are  using  giHxl- 
.  sized  newsi>aper  space  to  present 
attractive  offers  to  customers  are  find¬ 
ing  the  results  profitable,  according  to 
rejiorts  which  continue  to  come  in  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  from  various 
l>arts  of  the  country. 

J.  VV.  Greene  Company,  of  Jersey 
City,  one  of  the  largest  furniture  stores 
in  the  country,  put  extra  pressure  behind 
Its  August  furniture  sale  by  using  more 
newspaper  advertising  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  has  enjoyed  a  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  ahead  of  last  year's.  .\t  last  re- 
jiorts  the  sale,  which  began  July  16 
and  is  to  run  until  Labor  Uay,  was  18 
jier  cent  ahead  of  last  year’s  sale,  with 
a  40  per  cent  increase  in  number  of 
customers.  A  large  increase  in  new 
accounts  was  also  recorded. 

“The  success  of  our  sale  thus  far 
can  only  be  credited  to  extra  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  J.  W.  Greene,  head 
of  the  company,  commented.  “We  ex¬ 
erted  extra  pressure  with  advertising 
and  the  success  has  been  so  pleasing 
that  we  are  now  planning  to  use  inore 
newspaper  advertising  for  the  remainder 
of  the  sale  than  we  have  ever  used  in 
any  sale  in  our  history.” 

“If  it  be  the  basic  purpose  of  retail 
advertising  to  inform  the  consumer  of 
values  offered,  then  certainly,  with  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  as  they  are  today,  and 
merchandise  of  style  and  quality  priced 
lower  than  ever  before,  it  is  only  logical 
that  we  concentrate  our  efforts  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  acquaint  the  customer  with 
these  conditions,”  explained  Frederick 
Rottstein,  advertising  manager.  “It  was 
with  this  theory  in  mind  that  we  planned 
to  place  more  advertising  than  ever 
before  in  our  forty  years’  history  to 
promote  our  current  August  sale. 

“The  local  newspapers,  of  course, 
came  in  for  far  the  biggest  part  of  our 
advertising  expenditure,  for  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  there  is  no  other 
medium  comparable  in  pulling  jiower  to 
the  daily  newspaper.  The  results  have 
been  more  than  pleasing,  and  we  have 
found  that  people  react  to  good,  con¬ 
sistent  advertising  placed  in  the  proper 
media  at  least  ^ually  well  in  1932  as 
they  did  in  previous  years.” 

From  the  opposite  side  of  the  country, 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  comes  word  that 
the  John  Breuner  Company,  said  to  be 
the  largest  furniture  dealer  in  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Valley,  on  July  29  experienced 
its  biggest  day’s  business  since  last 
Qiristmas.  The  advertising  had  in¬ 
cluded  a  four-page  section  on  pink 
paper,  published  in  the  Sacranietito  Dee. 
F.  W.  Thomas,  manager,  of  the  Breuner 
Company,  said  that  sales  were  largely 
for  cash.  He  attributed  the  success  of 
the  sale  not  only  to  the  advertising  and 
the  values  offered,  but  to  a  “growing 
realization  by  the  public  that  prices 
cannot  go  any  lower  and  that  there  is 
even  a  tendency  for  prices  to  stiffen  in 
many  lines  of  merchandise.” 

.\nother  furniture  company.  Silver- 
stein  Brothers,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
found  itself  swamped  with  replies  to  a 
contest  conducted  through  the  Terre 
Haute  Tribune-Star  to  stimulate  the 
sales  of  Philco  radios.  letter  from 
the  store  to  the  newspaper  commented: 
“.\fter  going  over  the  thousands  of  re¬ 
plies  to  our  recent  Philco  radio  contest, 
we  wish  to  advise  you  that  we  certainly 
were  pleased  with  the  results.  It  proves 
conclusively  that  people  read  advertise¬ 
ments  today  more  than  ever  before.” 

In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  sales  of  the 
Shell  Petroleum  company  began  to  gain 
as  soon  as  a  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  using  cartoon-style  copy,  was  be¬ 
gun  in  May.  The  month  of  June,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  J.  Blockinger,  city  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Shell  company,  was  the 
biggest  the  company  had  ever  had  here, 
and  in  July  sales  increased  about  2.'!  per 
cent  over  June. 


.\nother  campaign  which  brought 
pleasing  results  in  Youngstown,  was  one 
by  the  Hath  Packing  Company,  of 
Waterloo.  la.  This  was  carried  on  in 
newspaper  rotogravure  space,  featuring 
pork  sausage  at  19  cents  a  can,  a  fairly 
high  price.  Distribution  in  50  to  75  iht 
cent  of  the  better-class  stores  was 
quickly  obtained,  with  gratifying  repeat 
orders  coming  in.  “When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  pork  sausage  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  an  article  oi 
cold-weather  diet,  the  pulling  power  of 
this  advertising  is  quite  apparent,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  O.  Brown,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  i'ouHfistoteii  ]’ indicator. 

survey  of  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  .Atlanta  territory,  made  by 
R.  L.  Hobart,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
brought  out  the  following  instances, 
among  others,  of  successful  efforts  to 
increase  business :  B.  K.  Ward,  zone 
sales  manager  for  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,  reported  that:  “The  new  low 
price  on  Ivory  soap  and  the  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  we  now  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  are  returning  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  sales  and  shipments  in  the  historj 
of  this  district.”  William  T.  Coakley, 
southeastern  sales  manager  for  Stancti 
Distributors,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
Flit,  said  this  product  was  holding  up 
to  the  boom  year  of  1929  in  sales,  and 
attributed  this  to  the  consistent  use  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Manufacturers 
of  Black  Flag,  another  insecticide,  using 
newspaper  advertising,  have  sold  nearly 
as  much  in  the  first  si.x  months  of  1932 
as  in  the  entire  year  of  1931. 

The  Holland  Furnace  Company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hobart's  summarv, 
found  that  a  single  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  for  its  air  conditioners,  which 
have  been  on  the  market  only  a  few 
months,  brought  sales  nearly  equal  to 
the  sale  of  their  furnaces  in  the  south¬ 
east  territory.  The  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Company,  which  is  carrying  on  heavy 
national  newspaper  advertising,  not  only- 
enjoyed  a  banner  month  nationally  in 
July,  but  in  the  Atlanta  district,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  E.  Hopkins,  Kellogg  sales 
manager  for  the  southeast,  made  the 
biggest  sales  in  its  history. 

Incidentally  Atlanta  was  chosen  by 
the  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company  for  an 
extensive  test  campaign,  using  news- 
paj^rs,  billboards,  sampling,  etc.,  with 
satisfactory  results. 

In  California,  the  Bank  of  America’s 
“Back  to  Good  Times”  movement, 
which  attracted  wide  attention  by  its 
unusual  advertising  campaign  directed 
against  sub-normal  business  conditions, 
has  brought  successful  results  accord¬ 
ing  to  Peter  Michelson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  institution.  For  more 
than  three  months  the  bank  concentrated 
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its  entire  advertising  appropriation  in 
a  drive  emphasizing  the  idea  that 
"California  can  lead  the  nation  back  to 
prosperity."  The  campaign,  started  at 
a  crucial  time  in  the  nation’s  financial 
history,  is  credited  to  A.  P.  Giannini, 
president  of  the  bank,  who  approved 
the  advertising  program  this  spring. 

Half  of  the  entire  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  was  expended  in  newspai)ers. 
with  page  releases  of  copy  in  practically 
every  California  city. 

Figures  tell  a  dramatic  story  of  the 
result.  When  the  June  30  bank  report 
was  made  to  the  comptroller  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  the  Bank  of  .America  showed  an 
increase  in  savings  deposits  of  $51,O00,- 
000  over  March  20.  the  date  the  cam¬ 
paign  began.  During  the  following 
weeks  this  figure  has  .steadily  mounted 
higher  by  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Tliere  were  130,00(1  new  accounts  added 
during  the  March  26-June  30  period. 

Concerning  the  jiart  iKwspapers  had 
to  play  in  this  campaign,  Mr.  Michel¬ 
son.  addressing  the  recent  National  Edi¬ 
torial  .Association  sessions  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  said : 

“It  was  a  demonstration  of  public 
spirit  which  only  proves  again  that  the 
.American  press  is  a  force  which  can 
always  be  depended  upon  in  a  real 
emergency. 

“It  has  been  stated,  and  I  believe  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  no  movement  in  California 
since  the  Lilierty  Loan  drives  of  the 
war  time  period  has  developed  such 
widespread,  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  such  a  large  group  of  people.” 

Copy  for  this  campaign  was  prepared 
by  Charles  R.  Stuart,  Los  .Angeles,  and 
released  by  the  Hamman-Lesan  .Agency 
of  San  Francisco.  Hamman-Lesan  also 
was  responsible  for  the  planning  and 
detail  of  the  radio  program,  outdoor 
campaign  and  direct  mail,  all  of  which 
were  keyed  in  with  the  newspaper  copy. 
Use  of  newspaper  space  will  continue 
for  several  months,  it  is  announced. 

Development  of  new  business-getting 
ideas  has  played  an  important  part  in 
other  instances  of  successful  use  of 
advertising. 


.A  new  kvpe  of  cooperative  advertising 
appeared  in  the  Montgomery  (.Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  last  week  when  a  hotel,  an 
amusement  park,  a  soft  drink  concern 
and  a  taxicab  company  joined  with  a 
railroad  to  “put  over”  an  excursion  trip 
to  Atlanta.  In  cooperation  with  these 
interests  the  Western  Railroad  offered 
a  round  trip  to  Atlanta  for  $1,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  5,000  persons  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  along  the  “West  Point 
Route”  took  advantage  of  the  offer. 

.A  half-page  advertisement  in  the 
Montgomery  paper  announced  the  event. 
The  Hotel  Winecoff,  Atlanta,  invited  all 
excursionists  to  make  their  headquar¬ 
ters  there  at  special  day  rates.  Lake- 
wood  Park,  .Atlanta,  offered  to  furnish 
entertainment  for  the  visitors  while  in 
.Atlanta.  The  Black  &  White  Cab  Com¬ 
pany  announced  it  was  ready  to  take 
the  sightseers  on  a  journey  around  the 
town.  Coca-Cola  was  served  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  train. 

An  instance  of  how  a  business  move¬ 
ment  may  be  developed  is  shown  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  a  group  oi 
laundries  has  organized  and  begun  a 
co-operative  advertising  campaign  for 
family  washing.  Charles  L.  Baum, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Portland 
Journal,  points  out  that  this  grew  out 
of  a  consumer  survey  in  Portland  bv 
R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  One  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  facts  revealed  by  the  survey  was 
that  72  per  cent  of  the  families  in 
Greater  Portland  did  not  send  any  of 
their  washing  to  a  commercial  laundry. 
This  fact  was  presented  to  a  group  of 
laundrymen  as  offering  possibilities  of 
increased  business,  and  the  advertising 
campaign  resulted.  Other  data  revealed 
by  the  survey  has  been  placed  before 
150  firms  in  many  lines  of  business. 

SWAN  IN  WINSTON-SALEM 

Gilbert  Swan,  Broadway  columnist 
and  drama  critic  for  N.E.A.  Service, 
has  been  assigned  to  Winston-Salem  to 
cover  the  Libby  Holman  Reynolds  case. 
W.  B.  Springfield,  Acme  Newspictures 
cameraman,  is  also  covering  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  case. 


More  than  40,000  Women  Attended  in  1931 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune’s 
Cooking  and  Home-Makers  School 

Conducted  by  Jessie  Marie  DeBoth 

.America’s  Foremost  Domestic  Scientist 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Home-Makers  School  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  America.  Few  cities  can 
boast  of  a  larger  attendance.  It  is 
held  in  the  new  $3,000,000  Minne¬ 
apolis  Auditorium,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  10,400.  The  dates  are 
September  13,  14,  15  and  16. 

Here  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  promoted  good-will 
and  acceptance  for  your  products — 
visual  and  verbal  demonstration  by 
one  who  has  won  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  Minneapolis  women. 

This  school  has  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  various  women’s 
clubs  and  organizations  in  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

NOTE:  Miss  DeBoth  writes  for 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  every 
week.  Her  articles  appear  on  the 
Food  pages  every  Friday. 


Jessie  Marie  DeBoth 


Write  — 

The  Minneapolis 
Tribune  direct,  or  the 
Jessie  Marie  DeBoth 
Home-Makers  School, 
Graybar  Building,  New 
York,  or  224  E.  On¬ 
tario  St.,  Chicago — or 
our  representatives 
listed  below. 


(Hl^r  Httutrapolia  uirtbunr 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

NKW  YORK — John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.  CHICAGO — Guy  8.  OHborn,  Inc. 

OKTKOIT — J.  R.  S<'oIaro  PACIFIC  COAST — John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

ST.  LOUIS — C.  A.  Cour 
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Advertising  Agencies 

NY.AGENCY  MAN  SEES 

encouraging  signs 

P.  Clayberger  of  Calkins  & 
Holden  Expect*  Increased 
Business  Activity 
This  Fall 

A  decided  iniiirovement  in  the  business 
situation  has  been  making  itself  felt 
for  several  weeks.  Editor  &  I’uBi.isiihJi 
was  told  this  week  hy  K.  P.  Clayberger, 
secretary-treasurer  of  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency.  Replying  to 
an  inquiry,  he  said  his  agency  was 
busy  on  campaigns  for  old  and  new 
clients,  which  indicated  increased  activ- 
ity  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

7  "It’s  hard  to  put  your  linger  on  spec- 
ific  factors  that  show  improvement,”  he 
said.  "We  hear,  however,  that  retail¬ 
ers’  stocks  all  over  the  country  are  very 
low.  They  are  just  about  at  the  stage 
where  tliey  will  begin  to  buy  more 
freely,  according  to  debnite  statements 
t  reported  by  the  salesmen  who  call  on 
them.  We  look  for  this  buying  to 
I  start  shortly  after  Labor  Day,  as  most 
of  the  dealers  are  not  anxious  to  expand 
I  their  purchases  prior  to  that  date. 

I  “In  the  silk  industry,  for  instance,  we 
t  learn  from  different  sources  that  there 
I  are  indications  of  an  approaching  short- 
t  age  of  specialty  fabrics,  with  silk  manu- 
[  facturers  unusually  busy.  In  another 
I  line  one  of  our  clients  in  the  past  three 

j  weeks  has  done  a  larger  business  than 

for  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year 
except  1929,  and  in  the  last  five  weeks 
larger  than  in  any  year  except  1928  and 
1929.  Still  another  manufacturer,  we 
hear,  has  been  making  steady  increases 
in  sales  since  the  middle  of  19.10.  Both 
of  these  firms  have  been  going  ahead 
with  their  advertising  in  a  fashion  which 
undoubtedly  is  responsible  for  at  least 
part  of  their  success. 

“All  indications  point  to  one  thing: 
People  are  tired  of  buying  price  mer- 
H  chandise.  They  have  been  buying  giKxls 
f  on  price  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  they  have  found  that  their  pur¬ 
chases  were  worth  about  what  they  paid. 
Now  the  news  value  of  low  price  is 
gone  from  advertising,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  quality  is  again  being  recog¬ 
nized.  People  are  again  willing  to  pay 
a  proper  price  for  reputable  merchan¬ 
dise  with  a  good  name  behind  it. 

“As  for  fall  advertising  campaigns, 
we  find  that  business  firms  are  going 
ahead  as  usual.  That  is  merely  the 
normal  situation,  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  going  ahead  is  not  the  least  of  the 
I  encouraging  signs  visible.’’ 


Hetherington  Watson  Appointed 

The  Hetherington  Watson  Comi>any, 
Philadelphia  agency,  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  accounts  of  the  John  H. 
Mulholland  Company,  Milford.  Del., 
manufacturer  of  advertising  specialties, 
and  the  Cromer  Company  of  Willianis- 
port,_  Pa.,  maker  of  the  Cromar  oak 
flooring.  I).  Fletcher  McConnell.  Jr., 
former  account  executive  of  the  McLain 
Organization,  Philadelphia.  recently 
joined  the  agency. 


FONDA-HAUPT  APPOINTED 

The  Shur  Loc  Window  Guard  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  New  York  has  appointed  the 
I'onda-Haupt  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  to  handle  its  account. 


COLGATE  PROMOTING 
BARGAIN  OFFER 

275  Newspapers  Running  Copy  on 

Combination  Sale  of  Shaving 
Cream  and  Gem  Razor  and 
Blades 

First  copy  is  being  released  this  week 
to  newspapers  in  a  number  of  cities  by 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  announcing  the  combination  sale 
of  Colgate  or  Palmolive  shaving  creams 
and  Gem  micromatic  razors.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements.  averaging  1,200  lines  for 
each  insertion,  feature  straight  selling 
copy,  announcing  a  $L.35  value  for  49 
cents.  The  Gem  razor  and  five  blades 
are  given  away  with  each  tube  of  shav¬ 
ing  cream  sold. 

Approximately  275  newspapers  are  to 
be  used  to  exploit  this  proixisition,  but 
copy  will  not  appear  until  local  dealers 
have  been  stocked  with  the  razors,  Vic¬ 
tor  Fabian,  advertising  manager,  ex¬ 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  Several  large-size  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  run  in  each  paper  on  the 
list. 

The  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company 
has  purchased  5,000,000  Gem  safety 
razors  of  the  $1  type  to  be  used  in  this 
combination  offer.  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Chicago,  is  the  agency  releasing  the 
copy. 


“HOMITOSIS”  MAKES  BOW 

It  Means  Bad  Taste  In  Home 
Furnishings  Daily  Says 

Homitosis  is  the  catchword  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  the  S/.  Louis  Star  and 
Times  is  conducting  to  draw  public 
attention  to  advertisenK-nts  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  It  is  an  adaptation  from  the 
word  halitosis,  and  is  applied  in  the 
same  sense  to  describe  disregard  for  the 
artistic.  Homitosis  (bad  taste  in  home 
furnishing)  is  the  way  that  C.  W. 
.■\ubuchon.  promotion  manager  of  the 
Star  and  Times,  employs  it. 

The  idea  is  played  up  not  only  in  the 
pages  of  the  Star  and  Times,  and  on 
delivery  trucks,  but  also  on  billboards 
and  in  windows.  In  fact,  every  method 
of  obtaining  psychological  results  in  the 
display  of  the  term  is  being  u.sed.  An 
exceptionally  vigorous  canipaign  it 
being  waged. 

Join*  Advertising  Associates 

Bart  A.  Lynch,  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  joined 
.Advertising  Associates,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
as  account  executive.  Mr.  Lynch  will 
specialize  in  publicity  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  various  accounts. 


Glen  Buck  Leaves  D'Arcy 

Glen  Buck  has  withdrawn  from  the 
D’.Arcy  .Advertising  Company  and  has 
returned  as  president  of  Glen  Buck 
Compciny,  Chicago  agency  with  offices  at 
400  West  Madison  street. 


BANK  USING  BIG  SPACE 


Chicago  Trust  Company  Confident 
Prosperity  Will  Return 

Confident  of  the  country’s  inherent 
recuperative  powers,  the  Continental- 
lllinois  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  using  large  siiace  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  announcing  its 
readiness  to  lend.  The  tone  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  frank  and  daring.  Extracts 
from  the  bank’s  advertisements  follow  : 

“.Adversity  has  its  uses.  Strong  men 
and  strong  institutions  come  througli 
hard  times  with  the  consciousness  of 
greater  strength,  added  poise,  renewed 
courage  and  a  firmer  faith. 

"The  past  three  years  have  been  a 
time  to  try  the  faith  of  men — in  them¬ 
selves,  in  business,  even  in  the  rewards 
of  faith.  But  out  of  such  periods 
emerge  certain  men  and  institutions, 
seasoned  by  adversity,  still  facing  for¬ 
ward. 

“Confident  of  the  inherent  strength  of 
-America  and  its  never  failing  recupera¬ 
tive  powers,  this  hank  lends  money  to 
sound  business  in  bad  times  and  in 
good.  It  will  not  deviate  from  this 
practice.” 

GROCERS  PLAN  SERIES 

Independent  Alliance  Will  Start 

New  Newspaper  Copy  Aug.  19 

■Announcement  of  a  new  series  of 
photographic  newspaper  advertisements, 
beginning  Aug.  19,  was  made  at  a 
regional  meeting  in  Chicago,  Aug.  8. 
of  the  Indeiiendent  Grocers’  Alliance  of 
■America.  The  advertisements  will  fea¬ 
ture  human  interest  pictures  and  will 
appear  in  cities  where  LG. A.  stores  are 
operated.  F'irst  copy  will  commemorate 
the  LG.,A.’s  sixth  birthday. 

The  meeting  Monday  was  one  of  47 
regional  conventions  being  held  between 
July  11  and  Oct.  10.  .A  feature  of  each 
is  the  showing  of  a  new  LG. A.  talking 
picture,  “Keeping  Pace  with  Progress,” 
depicting  merchandising  methods  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  retailer  through  the 
business  slump.  The  H.  V.  Swenson 
■Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  directs 
the  LG-A.  advertising  program. 

Plans  Cooperative  Advertising 

Fifty  retail  grocers  of  Atlanta  met 
this  past  week  and  organized  themselves 
into  the  “Volunteer  Stores”  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operative  advertising  and 
buying. 

Working  on  Hornell  Survey 

.A.  R.  Dodge  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Julius  Mathews  company  is 
spending  two  weeks  in  Hornell.  N.  Y., 
aiding  the  Tribune-Times  in  a  trade 
area  survey. 

New  Boston  Agency 

John  W.  Parks  has  established  his 
own  offices  at  25  Southbourne  Road. 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  as  a  printing  and 
advertising  consultant. 

Chelsea  Clock  to  Osborne 

The  Chelsea  Clock  Company,  Boston, 
has  appointed  the  Maurice  M.  Osborne 
.Advertising,  Boston,  to  handle  its 
account. 


f 


Coast  Agency  Dissolves 

The  advertising  agency  of  Becker  & 
Neely,  Press-Telegram  building.  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  has  been  dissolved.  Max 
W.  Becker  and  Wendell  Neely,  the 
partners  wdl  ojierate  separate  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  bearing  their  respective 
names,  both  having  offices  in  the  Press- 
Telegram  building. 


E.  W.  Martin  Sales  Manager 

F.  W.  Martin  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  Tubize  Chatillon  Cor¬ 
poration.  rayon  manufacturer,  after  two 
Philadelphia 


Hicks  Agency  Appointed 

The  advertising  account  of  Rena 
Rosenthal,  interior  arts  and  decoration, 
of  New  York  City,  has  been  placed 
with  the  Hicks  .Agenev  of  New  York 
City. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  SEMI-ANNUAL  TABLE 
OF  CIRCULATIONS  AND  RATES 


The  following  information  should  be  sub.stituted  for  the  data  given  for  these 


cities  and 

newspapers 

in  the  tabulation 

published  Julv  23 : 

5000- 

Population 

Net  Paid 

Line 

Trade 

Date 

Issued  CIrcu- 

Adv. 

city 

Area 

Estab. 

city 

Name  of  Paper 

lation 

Rate 

I’we  30 

41.965 

67.000 

1807 

Waukegan . 

Newa-Sun 

(e) 

12.140 

065 

Page  40 

28.068 

150,000 

1837 

Burlington . 

Gazette  . 

.(e) 

13.053 

05* 

1830 

Hawk-Eye 

(m) 

10,373 

05* 

Sunday  edition 

(8) 

12. U2 

05» 

41,678 

320.748 

1836 

Dubuque . 

Telegraph -Herald 

.  (e) 

32.463 

.  10 

Sunday  edition 

(8) 

32.927 

10 

Pase  43 

32.205 

177,165 

1850 

Watertown . 

Times 

(e) 

31,922 

12* 

Page  45 

45,650 

74.500 

1884 

Beaver  Falls  . 

News-Tribune 

.(e) 

8.214 

04* 

1.050.061  3.526.705 

1870 

Philadelphia . 

Record 

(m) 

145,859 

35* 

Sunday  edition 

.  (8) 

192,562 

35* 

6.000 

1886 

Susquehanna. 

Transcript  . 

(e) 

1,691 

03* 

Page  46 

10,469 

54.700 

1020 

Breckenrldge. 

American.  . 

.  .  (e) 

3,742 

04* 

Sunday  edition. 

. .  (8) 

3.742 

04* 

QUAKER  OATS  STARTS 
BIG  CAMPAIGN 

Copy  Being  Placed  in  83  Cities  of 

100,000  and  Over — First  News¬ 
paper  Space  For  Firm  in 
Years 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicagi. 
has  authorized  extensive  advertising  in 
newspapers  covering  Quaker  Oats, 
Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice 
and  Crackels.  Campaigns  on  all  but 
Quaker  Oats  began  this  week.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  first  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company  has  run  in  newspapers  for 
several  years  and  is  by  far  the  largest 
it  has  released  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  advertising  is  scheduled  in  cities 
of  100, (XK)  and  over  in  practically  all 
sections  of  the  country,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  localities  in  which  Quaker  Oats 
Company  products  are  being  advertised 
in  other  ways.  Eighty-three  cities  an 
on  the  list. 

Preceding  the  decision  to  make  such 
a  heavy  investment  in  newspaper  space 
at  this  time,  the  Quaker  Oats  Company 
conducted  a  survey  in  which  it  studied 
the  various  buying  centers  with  great 
care.  Representatives  of  the  company 
made  trips  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  conditions.  .According  to  Donald  B. 
I.ourie,  advertising  manager,  the  investi¬ 
gators  found  every  evidence  that  the 
prospects  of  a  profitable  return  were 
good. 

“Oatmeal  has  always  been  one  of  the 
least  expensive  foods,”  Mr.  Lourie  told 
Editor  &  Puultsher,  “and  our  surveys 
indicate  that  it  is  being  purchased  for 
home  consumption  today  in  preference 
to  many  more  costly  articles  of  diet.” 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago  office,  is 
handling  the  Quaker  Oats  account. 


Advertising  Manager  Named 

W.  S.  P.  Gow,  formerly  promotiem 
manager  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe. 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Montreal  Herald,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  A.  C.  Morton, 
president  of  the  Herald  Publishing 
Company.  Prior  to  the  war,  in  which 
he  served  four  and  a  half  years,  Mr. 
Gow  held  editorial  positions  with  West¬ 
ern  Canadian  newspapers.  After  the 
war  he  became  advertising  manager  of 
the  China  Press,  Shanghai,  returning  tc 
Canada  in  1928  to  join  Maclean’s  Mag¬ 
azine  and  later  the  Toronto  Globe. 


Primrose  House  Shows  Gain 

Sales  representatives  from  coast  K: 
coast,  in  New  York  this  week  for  the 
annual  convention  of  Primrose  House, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  cosmetics,  re¬ 
ported  an  optimistic  outlook  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year.  George  Leigh,  presi¬ 
dent,  told  the  convention,  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  substantial  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1932 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Eriksen  Joins  Art  Firm 

Jens  E.  Eriksen,  who  recently  re- 
■signed  as  art  director  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Nezvs,  has  joined  Plumer,  Inc., 
Chicago  and  Detroit  commercial  art 
agency.  Mr.  Eriksen  is  located  in  the 
Chicago  office  as  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  creative  staff.  He  was  head 
of  the  Daily  News  staff  of  artists  and 
photographers  for  the  past  14  years  and 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  photogravure 
section 


Placing  Krueger  Beverage  Copy 

Street  &  Finney  have  been  appointed 
advertising  agents  for  the  Krueger 
Beverage  Company  of  Newark,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1.  An  extensive  newspaper 
campaign  is  now  running  on  ginger  ale 
and  adverti-sing  on  other  products  will 
be  released  in  the  near  future. 


Shaw  Joins  Detroit  Agency 

Fred  L.  Shaw,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  publicity  organization  of  the  Geyer 
Company,  Dayton  agency,  and  of  Frigi- 
daire  Corporation,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  publicity  department  of 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit. 
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ADVENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ROCKNE  COPY  OFFERS 
CASH  TO  SKEPTICS 

SIO  Bills  For  Those  Who  Try  Car, 

Then  Buy  Any  Other  In  Its 
Price  Class,  Says  Adver¬ 
tising  in  802  Dailies 

DesiRned  to  lead  the  way  in  creative 
selling,  the  “new  idea”  in  the  automobile 
industry,  an  unusual  cash  oflfer  is  being 
made  by  Rockne  Motors  Corporation, 
a  Studebaker  subsidiary,  in  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  this  month  in  802  daily 
newspapers  in  725  towns  and  cities. 

Rockne  dealers  in  those  cities  are 
wagering  $10  against  nothing  to  any  mo¬ 
torist,  that  if  he  takes  an  hour’s  ride  in 
the  Rockne  Six  he  will  not  want  to  buy 
any  other  car  in  the  low-price  class.  If 
the  motorist  takes  a  ride  in  a  Rockne 
and  within  one  week  buys  another  low- 
priced  car,  then  the  Rockne  dealer  for¬ 
feits  $10.  The  offer  holds  goixl  for  30 
days  after  the  first  ad  apiiears.  The 
first  ad  in  most  cities  was  released  .•\ug. 
9.  Four  600-line  advertisements  are 
f)eing  used. 

Back  of  this  campaign  is  the  story  of 
creative  sales  effort  on  the  part  of  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  to  dig  up  “suspects,”  con¬ 
vert  them  into  “prospects”  and  then  into 
customers,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  vice- 
president  of  Studebaker  Corporation  and 
president  of  Studebaker  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  explained  to  Editor  & 
Pi'BLiSHER  this  week.  During  the  pre- 
ilepression  years,  the  public  bought  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  its  own  volition,  and  was 
only  interested  in  the  make  of  the  car. 
Since  the  depression,  however,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  faced  with  the  task  of  getting 
people  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  wanting 
to  buy  a  new  car,  Mr.  Hoffman  said. 
.\ccording  to  a  survey  made  by  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  of  4,300  new  car 
owners,  77  per  cent  declared  that  they 
had  bought  a  car  of  their  own  will, 
while  only  23  per  cent  said  that  the 
.salesman  had  actually  sold  them  a  car. 

The  cash  offer  was  made  in  order  to 
assist  dealers  in  getting  a  chance  to  sell 
every  prospective  buyer  in  the  low-price 
market.  A  test  campaign  in  seven  towns 
in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  was 
conducted  before  launching  the  present 
extensive  sales  drive.  It  was  found 
that  this  type  of  newspaper  advertising 
commanded  wide  reader  interest.  In  all 
of  the  cities  in  which  the  test  was  made, 
well  over  50  per  cent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  at  random  had  either  read  the 
advertising  or  had  heard  about  the  offer. 
It  was  fully  demonstrated  that  the  copy 
had  pulling  power  and  where  the  dealer 
took  advantage  of  the  publicity  created 
by  the  ads,  cars  were  sold.  In  one 
town  a  dealer  gave  12  demonstrations 
in  one  week,  seven  of  which  were  ob¬ 
tained  directly  through  the  newspaper 
ads.  Out  of  this  number,  he  sold  six 
and  had  promises  to  buy  from  five. 

To  prevent  persons  from  collecting 
$10  from  Roclme  dealers  without  ful¬ 
filling  the  obligations  of  the  wager,  a 
motorist  is  required  to  sign  an  affidavit, 
stating  that  he  has  purchased  another 
car  within  one  week  after  the  Rockne 
demonstration. 

The  copy,  prepared  by  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cunnyngham,  Chicago  agency 
directing  the  advertising  program  of 
Studebaker,  Pierce  Arrow  and  Rockne, 
is  breezy  and  challenging  in  style. 
Smashing  headings,  in  big  boldface  type, 
shout:  “I’ll  Pay  $10  to  Prove  I’m 
Right!”  “I’m  Willing  to  Give  Away 
$10  Bills!”  “Sure,  I’m  Prejudiced,  But 
$10  Says  I’m  Right!”  and  “If  I’m 
Wrong  I’ll  Pay  You  $10.”  The  initial 
ad  says  in  part: 

“I’m  not  asking  you  to  work.  I’m 
inviting  you  to  take  an  automobile  ride. 
I  want  to  put  you  in  a  Rockne  Six  for 
one  hour.  And  then  I’ll  gladly  pay 
you  ten  cold  cash  dollars,  if,  within  one 
week  after  that  experience,  you  buy  any 
other  new  car  with  a  base  price  below 
$600.” 


Creative  Studios  Move 

Creative  Studios.  Inc..  New  York, 
has  moved  to  305  East  45th  street. 

i 

i 
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First  copy  for  the  new  General 
Electric  oil  heater,  appearing  in 
newspapers  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  in  the  territory  from  Boston  to 
Washington  and  as  far  west  as  Harris¬ 
burg  and  Rochester,  marked  the  en¬ 
trance  of  that  company  into  a  new  field 
of  products  having  to  do  with  heating. 
Three  other  products,  it  is  understood, 
are  to  be  introduced  within  another 
month,  and  next  year  is  expected  to  sec 
expansion  both  in  territory  covered  and 
in  number  of  products.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  Osborn,  Inc.,  is  the  agency 
handling  the  campaign. 

The  announcement  copy,  unillustrated 
and  rather  severe  in  typography,  was 
headed  “To  Confirm  Certain  Rumors.” 
and  went  on;  “It  is  true  that  General 
Electric  will  soon  present  a  revolution¬ 
ary  new  type  of  oil  heating,  startingly 
different  and  modern  in  principle  .  .  .  ” 
.\  coupon  offered  an  advance  report  on 
costs  of  installation  and  performance. 

Newspapers  in  25  cities  are  to  carry 
the  heating  copy,  but  it  was  not  released 
simultaneously  in  all  of  them.  The 
work  of  getting  distribution  is  going 
ahead  rapidly,  and  dealers  have  been 
established  in  a  score  of  places  already. 

An  “air  conditioner”  to  be  brought 
out  this  fall  does  not  include  a  cooling 
system,  but  reports  are  that  cooling 
equipment  will  be  introduced  next  year. 
Other  new  products  to  be  sold  this  year 
include  a  humidifier  for  use  with  estab- 
li.shed  heating  systems  of  any  type,  and 
a  heat  control  system  for  coal  furnaces. 

While  no  announcement  was  available, 
it  is  reported  that  future  products,  be¬ 
side  the  air-cooler,  would  include  gas¬ 
heating  equipment  and  an  automatic 
coal  stoker,  which  would  put  the  com¬ 
pany  in  a  position  to  supply  equipment 
for  any  kind  of  fuel. 

V  V  V 

Emergence  of  the  soft-coal  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  big  advertiser,  using 
space  comparable  to  that  bought  by  the 
electric,  gas,  and  oil  industries,  was 
visioned  by  James  D.  Francis,  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  V’a.,  president  of  Appa¬ 
lachian  Coals,  Inc.,  when  he  testified  a 
few  days  ago  in  a  hearing  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  sitting  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  The  hearing  is  to  determine 
whether  his  corporation,  representing 
137  coal-producing  companies,  is  organ¬ 
ized  in  conformity  with  the  Sherman 
I^w.  Decision  is  to  be  handed  down 
later. 

Appalachian  Coals,  Inc..  Mr.  Francis 
said,  plans  to  spend  a  million  dollars  or 
more  on  advertising  if  the  court  deci¬ 
sion  is  favorable.  In  addition,  he 
pointed  out,  if  the  court  decides  that  the 
anti-trust  law  is  not  being  violated,  ten 
or  a  dozen  other  coal  combines  of  simi¬ 
lar  nature  will  enter  the  field  in  compe¬ 
tition,  undoubtedly  launching  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  of  their  own.  Such  large 
organizations,  he  said,  could  carry 
through  advertising  and  selling  efforts 
that  would  be  too  costly  for  individual 
producers. 

Mr.  Francis  expressed  confidence  that 
extensive  educational  advertising  would 
obtain  a  more  general  use  of  coal,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  firmer  financial  basis  for  the 
producers  and  better  conditions  for  the 
miners. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

P\V.  LITCHFIELD,  president  of 
•  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
returned  to  this  country  from  Europe 
Aug.  9,  with  encouraging  views  of  the 
business  situation  abroad.  The  Good¬ 
year  British  subsidiary  is  operating  24 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  he  re¬ 
ported,  and  has  declared  a  5  per  cent 
dividend  for  the  first  half  of  1932.  In 
this  country,  he  thought,  low  business 
levels  in  July  were  to  be  attributed 
largely  to  timidity  rather  than  necessity. 

Possibility  of  putting  pneumatic  tires 
on  railroad  cars  interested  Mr.  Litch¬ 
field,  whose  company  is  making  such 
tir«  for  experimental  use  on  coaches 
built  by  the  Budd  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  European  railroads,  he  said,  were 
meeting  competition  aggressively  by 


using  Diesel-powered  cars  at  high  speed 
and  frequent  intervals  instead  of  long 
heavy  trains.  Rubber  tires  are  used  in 
some  instances. 

*  *  * 

The  Association  of  Ajwlogetic  Ad¬ 
vertisers  took  in  a  new  member  this 
week  when  Kreinl,  product  of  R.  B. 
Sender,  Inc.,  New  York,  used  large 
newspaper  space  in  New  York  to  say 
that  “Coney  Island  Hair”  was  not  as 
bright  a  term  as  had  been  at  first 
thought,  and  that  “Vacation  Hair” 
would  be  the  future  term. 

“Heaven  knows,  this  was  intended  as 
no  slur  up<in  the  fair  name  of  Coney 
Island,  New  York’s  most  popular  sum¬ 
mer  resort,”  said  the  copy,  under  the 
heading,  “We  aiwlogize.  Miss  Coney 
Island.” 

“However,  so  many  loyal  Coney 
Islanders  rose  up  in  indignant  protest, 
that  we  hasten  to  aiwlogize  for  the  slight 
that  was  taken  but  never  intended. 
Henceforward  we  shall  be  more  dis¬ 
creet  and  refer  to  ‘Vacation  Hair.’  ” 


RULING  IN  CANFIELD  CASE 


Judge  Refuses  to  Hold  That  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Divorce  Was  Illegal 

Superior  Judge  Bigler  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal.,  last  week  recognized  the 
Reno,  Nev.,  divorce  obtained  by  Meta 
Louise  Canfield  from  the  late  Byron 
Hilton  Canfield,  Scripps-Canfield  ex¬ 
ecutive.  when  he  ruled  out  all  reference 
to  the  divorce  in  an  amendment  to  the 
answer  to  the  opposition  filed  by  Jessica 
Kingsfield  Canfield  to  a  petition  for 
probate  of  the  1928  Canfield  will. 

The  portions  of  the  amended  answer 
stricken  out  by  Judge  Bigler  were  set  up 
by  attorneys  for  Alice  L.  Canfield,  sister 
of  the  late  publisher  of  Scripps-Canfield 
newspapers  and  a  principal  beneficiary 
under  the  w’ill,  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
Nevada  divorce  declared  illegal,  thus 
making  the  former  Mrs.  Canfield  the 
surviving  wife  and  ruling  Jessica  Can- 
field  out  of  the  case. 


NIXON  BUYS  DAILY 


Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Dispatch  Pur¬ 
chase  Made  This  Week 

Don  M.  Nixon,  publisher  of  the 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Elisabethton  (Tenn.)  Star,  purchased 
the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Dispatch 
from  Wray  E.  Fleming  and  Pleas  E. 
Greenlee  on  Aug.  9.  Edmund  Walker, 
newspaper  accountant,  represented  Mr. 
Nixon  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  recently  released  on 
bond  pending  appeal  to  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  from  his  conviction  of 
indirect  contempt  of  court  in  his  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Indiana. 

TWO  ELECTED  TO  A.N.A. 

The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Inc.,  has  elected  the  Health 
Products  Corporation,  Newarlc,  N.  J., 
and  Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  membership. 


P.  O.  LISTING  BOXHOLDERS 

Postal  Guide,  Out  In  September, 
Will  Aid  Direct  Mail  Users 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washi.ngton,  Aug.  10 — Direct  mail 
advertisers  will  be  given  a  boost  when 
the  1932  edition  of  the  Official  Postal 
Guide  becomes  available  about  Sept.  1, 
it  was  learned  at  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 

This  aid  will  be  a  mailing  list  cover¬ 
ing  every  rural  route  in  the  United 
States,  an  entirely  new  feature  of  the 
guide.  The  new  list  will  show  the 
number  of  rural  routes  emanating  from 
each  postoffice  and  the  number  of  boxes 
on  each  route. 

At  present  advertisers  wi.shing  to  cir¬ 
cularize  rural  routes  have  found  it 
necessary  to  write  to  each  individual 
postmaster  and  ascertain  the  number  of 
boxes  on  each  route.  Then  they  make 
up  packages  of  their  circular  matter, 
properly  stamped,  and  marked  for  de¬ 
livery  to  boxhouders  on  each  route. 

The  new  scheme  will  furnish  adver¬ 
tisers  with  complete  information  which 
will  enable  them  to  plan  direct  mail 
campaigns  in  any  rural  community  or 
section  of  the  country,  without  the 
necessity  of  addressing  letters  to  many 
different  postmasters  and  awaiting  re¬ 
plies. 

It  was  said  at  the  department  that 
many  suggestions  from  advertisers  have 
been  considered  and  the  decision  to  list 
the  number  of  boxholders  on  each  route 
was  the  result  of  these  suggestions,  plus 
consideration  b  •  department  officials. 


Calkins  &  Holden  Appointed 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Hickok 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  maker  of  Hickok  belt 
buckles;  S.  Rauh  &  Co.,  New  York, 
maker  of  spats;  and  the  National  Silk 
Dyeing  Company,  New  York. 


Kaffee  Hag  to  K.  &  E. 

The  Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  to  prepare 
the  advertising  of  Kellogg’s  Kaffee  Hag 
Coffee. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  ti  Son,  Inc.,  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  Philadelphia.  Will  make 
up  lists  during  September  for  the 
Armand  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
manufacturers  of  cosmetics. 

Hommann,  Tarrher  &  Sheldon,  Inr., 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Will 
make  up  Il.sts  during  September  for  the 
Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

McConnell  Si  Fergnsson,  Ltd.,  Dumas 
&  Market  Streets,  London,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Placing  Canadian  advertising  for 
Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  3314  Book 
Building,  Detroit.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  September  and  October  for  the 
Aladdin  Company,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

Reincke-Flllls  Company,  520  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Popular  Mechanics  Maga¬ 
zine,  Chicago. 

RiithraufT  Si  R.van,  Inc.,  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  September  for  Nestle’s  Milk 
Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


FOR  FULL  VALUE  USE  CERTIFIEDS 

No  dry  mat  gives  full  value  unless  ib  printing  is  clear  and  clean-cut. 
Certifieds  offer  you  just  that  as  well  as  real  economy  in  time  and  money 
in  the  working  of  the  mab  themselves. 

Why  not  let  us  demonsbate  Certified  value  to  you  without  any  obligation 
on  your  part  by  sending  you  some  samples  free  of  charge. 

Remember,  there's  a  Certified  Dry  Mat  to  suit  your  purse  and  purpose. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  —  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereotypinq  use  Certified  Dryf^ofs 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“THE  TAX  ORGY” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  hope 
vou  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  etii- 
torial  in  your  issue  of  July  30,  under 
the  title  “The  Tax  Orgy”  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  "the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  bureaucratic  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.” 

Without  the  idea  of  being  critical  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  it  seems  appro¬ 
priate  to  point  out  that  the  work  and 
services  of  this  Department  are  badly 
misunderstood  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  due  primarily  to  the  activities 
of  a  handful  of  critics  with  access  to 
national  distribution  facilities  who  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  These  people 
stress  expenditures  only.  They  do  not 
refer  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 

Concerning  the  alleged  mushroom 
growth  of  the  Department  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  seems  fair  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  1932  figures  used 
as  a  comparison  with  a  period  ten  or 
20  years  ago  include  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  Patent  Office 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines — two  large 
Federal  units  transferred  to  this  De¬ 
partment  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1925  by  executive  order. 
The  later  figures  also  include  the  money 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Branch,  created  by  Congress  a  few 
years  ago  to  provide  facilities,  such  as 
beacons,  landing  fields  and  other  navi¬ 
gational  aids  essential  to  the  safety  of  a 
new,  rapidly  growing  and  very  promis¬ 
ing  industry.  The  figure  for  1932  also 
includes  money  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Division  of  Customs  Statistics, 
transferred  to  this  Department  from 
the  Treasure  Department  in  Januarv, 
1925. 

In  regard  to  the  new  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  building,  I  am  inclosing  a 
memorandum  of  facts  and  figures  which 
present  that  project  in  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  light. 

Because  this  Department  is  one  of 
the  latest  acciuisitions  many  people,  even 
editors,  assume  that  its  functions  are 
likewise  new  and  of  questionable  utility. 
These  people  do  not  realize  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  money  spent  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  entire  Department  is  re¬ 
quired  for  lighthouses  and  associated 
aids  to  navigation,  representing  a  type 
of  Federal  service  which  seems  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  water¬ 
borne  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
These  facilities  were  established  during 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Government  of 
this  country,  and  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  records  show, 
was  personally  interested  in  them. 

An  additional  20  per  cent  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  work  of  this  Department  is  required 
in  behalf  of  the  Aeronautics  industry. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  light¬ 
houses  for  ships  of  the  sea,  and  beacons 
for  ships  of  the  air  represent  facilities 
which  can  not  be  eliminated  or  even 
seriously  curtailed.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
open  queston  as  to  what  branch  of  the 
Government  provides  the  facilities,  but 
we  feel  that  the  officials  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  have  administered  these  functions 
at  minimum  expense  and  ma.ximum  effi¬ 
ciency. 

On  a  par  with  the  work  of  the  type 
mentioned  above  are  the  activities  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  above  functions  require  an  addi¬ 
tional  14  per  cent  of  our  appropriations. 

The  Coast  Survey  prepares  the  charts, 
sailing  directions  and  similar  naviga¬ 
tional  aids  required  in  the  safe  conduct 
of  passengers  and  cargo  by  water.  The 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  among 
many  other  activities  inspects  the  hulls 
and  boilers  of  vessels.  The  Bureau  of 
Navigation  looks  into  the  qualifications 
of  the  officers,  the  crews,  it  fixes  the 
load  lines  for  all  merchant  vessels,  sees 
that  navigation  laws  are  enforced,  and 
prevents  the  overloading  of  excursion 
steamers  in  protecting  the  lives  of 
women  and  children. 


I  think  you  are  personally  familiar 
with  much  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in 
promoting  trade  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  the  activities  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  As  you  know,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  looks  after  the  welfare  of 
our  citizens  employed  in  the  mines  and 
quarries  and  contributes  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  mining  methods. 
More  than  500,000  citizens  of  the 
United  States  make  their  living  through 
the  fisheries  industry  and  conservation 
and  development  of  that  great  natural 
resource  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

I  am  sorry  to  burden  you  with  so 
many  words,  but  in  view  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  “bureaucratic  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,”  it  seems 
appropriate  to  try  to  give  a  concise 
outline  of  the  type  of  work  we  perform. 

I  know  by  long  e.xperience  and  by 
reputation  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
always  welcomes  both  sides  of  an  issue. 
I  am  therefore  taking  the  liberty  to  go 
into  the  subject  in  more  detail  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  statements  of  the 
majority  of  critics  who  stress  expendi¬ 
tures  only  because  they  are  either  un¬ 
familiar  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
or  who  ignore  that  important  phase  of 
the  subject. 

Two  of  the  11  Bureaus  which  make 
up  the  Department  have  on  record  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  American  firms 
and  individuals  stating  that  their  dollars 
and  cents  gains  from  the  services  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  two  Bureaus  total 
more  than  $300,000,000  against  a  total 
appropriation  for  the  entire  Department 
of  about  $39,000,000.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  of  this  sum  repre¬ 
sent  the  estimates  of  industries  which 
have  participated  in  the  simplification 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which 
briefly  relates  to  the  elimination  of 
obsolete  and  non-essential  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  developed  over  long 
years  of  production  and  become  useless 
with  the  growth  of  modern  industry. 
It  was  only  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  as  a  friendly  intermediary  that 
the  various  private  factors  could  be 
gotten  together  on  a  common  meeting 
ground  to  take  united  action. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  firms  making  use 
of  the  foreign  trade  facilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  have  indicated  in  writing  that 
their  dollars  and  cents  gains  as  a  result 
of  the  services  rendered  to  them  last 
year  by  that  Bureau  in  finding  foreign 
outlets  for  their  goods  are  valued  at 
$57,000,000.  This  return  is  against  an 
appropriation  last  year  of  $1,888,828  to 
maintain  the  foreign  trade  promoting 
offices  of  the  same  Bureau.  The  cur¬ 
rent  appropriation  for  the  entire  Bureau 
is  $3,988,000. 

The  Patent  Office  is  practically  self- 
sustaining  in  that  the  money  returned 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  last  year 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  patent  specifi¬ 
cations  and  other  services  is  just  about 
equal  to  the  sum  appropriated  for  the 
conduct  of  its  work. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  turned  in  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
as  a  result  of  various  fees  collected  a 
sum  of  money  more  than  six  times  its 
current  appropriation. 

For  years  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  distributed  its  publications 
on  a  sales  basis,  and  the  records  show 
that  one  dollar  in  every  three  dollars 
received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  from  the  sale  of  Government 
publications  and  literature  of  all  kinds 
emanating  from  the  nine  other  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  and  the  whole 
range  of  independent  boards  and  com¬ 
missions  in  Washington  is  for  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  Department. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  sells 
about  $80,000  worth  of  charts  and  sail¬ 
ing  directions  every  year  through  its 
own  facilities,  and  the  Patent  Office 
sells  well  over  $400,000  worth  of  patent 
specifications  *o  the  public  on  the  same 
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basis.  In  other  words,  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  the  sale  of  Com¬ 
merce  Department  publications  and 
other  printed  material  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  and 
through  its  own  facilities  represent  a 
sum  of  money  about  equal  to  the  total 
sale  of  all  Departmental  publications 
through  all  sources. 

The  Department  believes  that  it  has 
reason  to  be  gratified  over  its  sales  fig¬ 
ures  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  follows 
a  publications  policy  unique  in  the 
annals  of  Government  supervision  of 
publications.  This  Department  will  not 
authorize  a  new  report  for  printing 
unless  the  manuscript  has  received  the 
prior  endorsement  of  the  trade,  industry 
or  science  primarily  concerned.  Of 
possible  special  interest  to  you  is  the 
fact  that  the  editors  of  leading  trade 
publications  are  also  consulted  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  effect,  industry  dictates  what 
we  print  and  as  a  result  practical  busi¬ 
ness  men  engaged  in  every  day  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  business  world  guide  us  in 
providing  information  in  printed  form 
of  assured  value  to  industry,  trade  or 
science. 

I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand 
my  motives  in  communicating  with  you 
on  the  basis  of  your  editorial.  My 
only  purpose  is  to  give  you  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  some  additional  facts  and 
figures  to  round  out  the  discussion.  As 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  I  have  no  conceivable  intention  of 
taking  issue  with  you  or  of  criticizing 
the  editorial  referred  to. 

Very  sincerely. 

E.  F.  Morg.\n, 

.'Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


99  PER  CENT  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  In  your 
leading  editorial  for  July  30  you  cau¬ 
tion  newspaiier  editors  against  taking 
too  optimistic  a  stand  in  the  treatment 
of  market  news. 

From  one  point  of  view  such  an 
argument,  of  course,  is  unanswerable. 
The  person  who  advises  caution  is  al¬ 
ways  right.  I  think,  however,  there  is 
no  danger  of  too  much  optimism. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  business  de¬ 
pression  is  99  per  cent  psychological — 
especially  at  this  particular  period.  Now 
that  the  water  and  air  and  gas  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  situation,  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  hard  times  now 
than  there  was  in  October.  1929.  In 
fact  there  is  much  less  reason  now,  for 
great  savings  have  accumulated  and 
there  is  little  inflation. 

I  think  you  w'ill  have  to  admit,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  everv 
newspaper  and  magazine  and  other  mode 
of  public  information  in  the  country  to 
publish  nothing  but  optimistic  news.  , 
they  would  literally  make  the  good  j 
news  come  true.  For  public  confidence 
would  be  restored:  buying  would  he  re-  I 
Slimed;  orders  would  have  to  be  filled: 
factories  would  have  to  start  up;  em¬ 
ployment  would  be  afforded,  and  so  on. 

I  maintain  that  optimistic  news  is 
NEWS,  and  therefore  more  justifiable 
than  bad  news,  which  is  old  stuff.  The 
Dublic  information  agencies  can  do  much 
in  a  perfectlv  legitimate  wav  to  bring 
back  prosperity.  The  printed  page  can  | 
make  the  wish  come  true,  for  it  deals  i 
with  public  psychology,  which  is  99  | 
per  cent  of  the  present  situation. 

Elmer  T.  Peterson.  I 


EPSTEAN  CONGRESS  DELEGATE  j 

Edward  Epstean  has  been  named  by  ' 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  \ 
Engineers  as  its  representative  on  the 
American  National  Committee  for  In¬ 
ternational  Congresses  of  Photography, 
which  will  meet  in  Paris  in  1934.  This 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  July  29.  These 
congresses  meet  every  three  years  and 
attention  is  centered  on  all  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspects  of  photography  and  their 
application.  Mr.  Epstean  is  president 
of  the  Photo-engravers  Board  of  Trade 
of  New  York  and  treasurer  of  the 
Walker  Engraving  Corporation  of  New 
York.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustries  Division  of  the  .\.S.M.E. 
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DAILIES  STAGING  BIG 
EVENTS  NEXT  WEEK 

Soldiers’  Field  Will  Be  Scene  of 
Chicago  Daily  News  Track 
Meet  and  Tribune’s  Music 
Festival 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Aug.  10 — Soldiers’  Field 
here  will  be  the  scene  of  two  newspaper 
promotion  events  next  week  when  on 


works  display,  synchronized  to  music, 
is  another  program  supplement. 

The  festival  will  be  broadcast  over 
WGX  and  a  part  of  the  program  will 
be  on  the  air  over  the  C.B.S.  network. 
A  new  system  of  amplification  will  be 
used  at  Soldiers’  Field.  The  amplifiers 
will  have  twice  the  power  and  much 
wider  frequency  range  than  the  system 
used  last  year.  Phil  Maxwell  is  again 
directing  the  festival,  assisted  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Moore.  Tribune  music  critic,  and 
Victor  Grabel,  festival  band  director. 

1,000  Carriers  at  Theatre  Party 

More  than  1,000  newspaper  boys  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Xews,  guests 
of  the  RKO  management  at  a  theatre 
party  Aug.  8,  were  the  first  persons  in 
Dayton  to  see  Myra  von  Stolzenvoss, 
Doberman  Pinscher  dog,  awarded  the 
American  Red  Cross  m^al  recently  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  three-year-old  boy 
by  killing  a  snake  which  attacked  the 
child. 


Newspaper  Boys  Strike 

Panama  newspaper  boys  went  on 
strike  this  week  in  sympathy  with  the 
rent  strikers  there.  Several  hundred 
boys  surrounded  the  newspaper  offices 
.Aug.  7  and  prevented  street  sales  by 
tearing  up  papers  and  assaulting  car¬ 
riers.  They  delivered  an  ultimatum  de¬ 
manding  a  reduction  from  3  to  2i 
cents  in  the  price  of  papers  which  they 
sell  for  5  cents. 


Phil  Maxwell  (seated),  Chicago  Trih-  Theatre  Host  to  Carriers 

une  Music  Festival  director,  discussing  One  hundred  carrier  boys  of  the 
plans  for  third  annual  event  at  Soldiers’  /  lusliiii;)  (X.  Y.)  Xorth  Shore  Journal, 
Field.  .4ug.  20,  with  V  ictor  Grabel,  were  the  guests  of  Loew’s  theatre, 
festival  band  director  (left)  and^  Ed-  Aug.  4.  as  a  part  of  the  carriers’  sum- 
ward  Moore,  Tribune  music  critic.  ,„er  entertainment  program.  On  Aug.  5 
,  eleven  winners  in  the  carriers’  business 
the  evening  of  Aug.  18  the  Chicago  contest  were  guests  of  the  daily  at 
Daily  Xcu-s  sponsors  the  Post-01ytnpi«  j.una  Park.  Coney  Island.  Robert  Sor- 
track  and  field  iwet  and  on  .Aug.  20  cell  of  the  circuiation  department  was 
tfie  Chicago  Tribune  and  associated  j„  charge. 

middle-western  papers  stage  the  third  - 

annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival.  Newt  Vendor  Arretted 

Held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  Crying  “Hoover  Shot”  in  an  attempt 
for  the  Daily  Xews  Fresh  Air  Sani-  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  an  out-of-town 
tarium  and  the  Olympic  funds  of  the  Sundav  newspaiier.  led  to  the  arrest 
various  nations  represented,  the  Post  Aug.  7  of  .Albert  Kaplan.  21.  newspaper 
Olympics  will  be  an  official  international  boy.  in  Jersev  Citv,  X.  J.  Police  found 
track  and  field  meet,  approved  by  the  the  excuse  for  the  erv  was  a  stor\ 
International  Amateur  .Athletic  Federa-  recording  an  opinion  that  “Hoover’s 
tion.  with  more  than  2(X)  stars  from  a  Chances  .Are  Shot.”  because  of  eviction 
dozen  or  more  nations  competing.  of  the  bonus  marchers  from  Washing- 

-A  two-hour  program,  including  most  ton. 

•of  the  important  events  of  the  Olympics.  - 

■ilus  several  feature  races,  will  be  run  Held  “Safely  First”  Show 

off  under  the  direction  of  the  official  More  than  2.500  children  enjoyed  tiie 
C'lmmittee.  headed  by  J.  Lyman  Ring-  two-hour  Safety  First  Show  sponsored 
ham  The  meet  will  be  in  the  nature  by  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  at  the 
)f  a  three-ring  circus,  with  men’s  and  Warner  theatre,  Aug.  9.  in  conjunction 
women’s  field  events  and  men’s  track  with  the  Lynn  Park  department  and 
r.ices  lieing  staged  at  the  same  time.  Massachusetts  Safety  council.  The  show 
Olympic  champions  will  compete.  _  culminated  an  intensive  safety  drive  con- 
.\rrangements  for  the  meet,  which  is  ducted  on  the  city’s  summer  playgrounds. 

expected  to  attract  large  national  - - — 

groups  from  Chicago,  are  being  han-  Carriers  on  8,000-Mile  Tour 
died  by  the  Daily  News  promotion  de-  Four  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Obsencr 
i>artnient.  assisted  by  .Avery  Brundage,  carrier  boys,  winners  of  a  circulation 
president  of  the  .Amateur  .Athletic  contest,  left  July  27  for  an  8,000-mile 
Lhiion.  Charles  .Schwarz  of  the  Daily  automobile  tour  which  will  last  ,30  days 
Xews  editorial  dejiartment  covered  the  and  cover  parts  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
( flympic  Gaines  at  Los  .Angeles  in  fornia. 

order  to  obtain  feature  stories  about _ 

the  stars  who  are  to  compete  at  Chicago.  ^ 

On  Saturday  night  the  Tribune’s, 

Music  Festival  will  attract  music  lovers 
of  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  Seventy  towns  and 
cities  of  these  states  and  one  from  I 
Ohio.  Cincinnati,  will  be  represented 
by  hands,  drum  corps,  choruses  and 
v(K'alists.  Papers  associated  with  the 

Tribune  in  sponsoring  this  event  are :  A  i  f  J  Li  _  K  L 

Auburn  (Ill.)  Citizen;  Berne  (fnd.)  ^ 

IVitness;  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal:  no  terrors  for  the  Ludlow- 
Watik-on  (la.)  Republican-Standard;  •  i 

Rockford  (111.)  Rcqij/cr - tppecl  Composing  room, 
i, "  For  with  the  Ludlow  you  have 

(Ill.)  Chronicle;  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Cou-  .  t  i  t 

ricr;  Momcncc  (Ill.)  Press-ReporUr  tnC  eqUlV’alcnt  ot  a  SUpplv  OI 

ami  Progress;  Monticello  (Ind.)  Her-  .  xvhirh  never  runs  oiif 

aid  and  Journal;  and  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Wnicn  never  runs  OUC. 

H  erald- Argus.  11  1 

Besides  retaining  the  features  of  the  LUQIOVV  1  ypOgr^pll  C-«0. 
other  festivals,  the  program  this  year  ^  ^  . 

will  be  augmented  by  a  “battle  of  songs”  2032  Clyboum  Avc.,  Chicago 
between  two  choruses,  the  Lions  and 

Kiwanians.  One  thousand  girls  will  sex  in  ludlow  caramond  bold 

participate  in  a  Grecian  dance.  .A  fire-  —  „  _ _ : _ = _ 


Unlimited 
iType  Supply 


CARRIERS  VISIT  NEW  YORK 

Ten  carriers  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-L'nion,  winners  in  a  sub¬ 
scription  contest,  visited  Xew  York  this 
week  as  guests  of  the  paper.  The  .Aug. 
7  issue  of  the  daily  carried  a  three  col¬ 
umn  layout  of  the  winners  giving  their 
names  and  the  names  of  their  parents. 
The  trip  was  made  by  boat. 


WON  VACATION  TRIP 

James  Blalock,  a  carrier  for  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  &  American,  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  a  week’s  free  vacation 
at  Tybee  Beach,  Ga.,  offered  by  the 
daily  for  the  highest  mark  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  examination  in  carrier  e.xcellence. 

Carriers  Meet  Movie  Star 


Vjne^nes  Sun-Commercial 


Federal  Forces  on  Hunt  for  Baby  Sh^raWB^y 

MKtTMTl  '  TOE  ELirn'cHIB  ^MUiTWt 

ttlBB  CIMH  , -  MCTM  UU  DIRECT 

mmumek  ■  “  .-  s  n  I  oKimia. _ _ 


Vacation  Trips  Awarded 

Edgar  Trudel  and  Catherine  Lamb 
last  week  won  the  Loivell  (Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen  and  Evening  Leader  re¬ 
tail  clerks’  vacation  contest,  a  trip  to 
Xew  York  with  all  expenses  paid.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  third  prizes  were  also  awarded 
in  each  division. 


700  Boys  Entertained 

More  than  700  newspaper  boys  of  the 
Laiercnce  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  were  guests  of  the  newspaper 
at  an  outing  at  Merrimack  Park. 
Methuen,  .Aug.  2.  The  boys  were  sup¬ 
plied  refreshments  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  leading  stores  of  Lawrence. 

25  Years  With  Daily 

Charles  S.  Wilson  this  week  com¬ 
pleted  25  years  service  with  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch  and  received  main 
flowers  and  messages  of  congratulation. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  circulation  manager  of 
the  jyaper  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 


To  Print  History  Lessons 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  again 
will  print  a  series  of  Iowa  history  les¬ 
sons  for  use  in  schools  during  the  com¬ 
ing  school  year.  The  lessons,  written 
by  Hubert  Moeller,  will  be  printed  in 
the  Monday  morning  issue  for  32  weeks. 

Held  Yo-Yo  Contest 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner,  recently  conducted  a  Yo-Yo  contest 
in  which  participants  were  required  to 
submit  one  subscription  or  a  classified 
advertisement  to  the  paper.  Cash  and 
a  loving  cup  were  the  prizes. 


Several  hundred  carriers  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (X.  J.)  State  Gazette  and  Times, 
were  guests  of  the  management  Aug.  8 
at  the  Capitol  Theatre,  Trenton,  where 
they  met  Mickey  McGuire,  film  star. 

Ryan  Suceeds  Roberts 

James  Ryan  has  been  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Lockpon 
(X.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and  Journal  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  Faber  Roberts  who  was 
killed  two  weeks  ago  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

Printing  Discount  Coupons 

The  Boston  Sunday  American  is  giv¬ 
ing  to  its  readers  “discount  coupons,” 
for  admission  to  beach  attractions  at 
Paragon  Park,  Xantasket,  and  to  one 
of  the  shore  restaurants. 


New  Nea  Serial 

R.  G.  Montgomery  is  the  author  of 
the  next  serial  to  be  issued  by  NEA 
Service,  “Call  of  the  West,”  illustrated 
by  Ethel  Hays. 

Plans  Cooking  School 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  will  conduct 
a  cooking  school  in  that  city  on  .Aug. 
16-19  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  B.  Staf¬ 
ford. 


Contest  Winners  Return 

Thirteen  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Observer 
carrier  boys  have  just  returned  from  a 
five-day  trip  to  Charleston.  S.  C..  as 
guests  of  the  newspaper. 

Adds  Stamp  Column 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  recently 
added  a  new  Sunday  column — the  “Con¬ 
stitution  Stamp  Corner,”  by  N.  S.  Nobel. 


Newspapers  ttidt  )^g>ve  conng  down  throuq)^  the  years 


First  Printing  Press  Lincoln  Saw 


Was  at  the  Vincennes  Sun  in  1830 


.Another  Booster 
for  Wood  Dry  Mut!« 


Established 
in  1804 


WOOD 
mar  , 
MAXS 


Paper  With  Lincoln  Traditions 

The  Western  Sun  &  General  Adver¬ 
tiser  was  a  newspaper  of  quarter- 
century  standing,  when  Uncoln’.s  father 
migrated  with  his  family  from  Indiana, 
through  Vincennes  to  Illinois.  One  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  it  became  the  Vincennes 
Sun-Commercial. 

History  shows  that  this  paper  has 
always  been  a  tighter  for  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple — an  emancipator  like  the  Indiana- 
educated  Lincoln.  Proud  of  Its  tradi¬ 
tions  it  has  aimed  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  with  modern  printing  equipment. 
Wood  l>ry  Mats  are  in  daily  use. 


FLONG  CORPORAnON 

HOOSICR  FALLS.  N.Y. 
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BENSON  AGAINST  LEVEL  RATE  CUT; 
I  decries  waste  in  ADVERTISING 

Current  Agitation  Misdirected,  Writes  Four-A  Chief;  Says 
War  on  Forced  Circulation,  High  Differentials,  and 
Dishonest  Copy  Would  Bring  Saving 


SWEEPING  horizontal  reductions  in 
advertising  rates  are  not  called  for 
in  the  present  situation,  and  might  do 
more  harm  than 
good  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  himself, 
it  is  pointed  out 
by  John  Benson, 
president  of  the 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies, 
in  a  letter  to 
Cranston  Will¬ 
iams.  secretary- 
manager  of  the 
Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association.  The 
letter  was  sent 
ill  response  to  a  request  for  com¬ 
ment  on  Mr.  Williams’  letter  to  Ray¬ 
mond  P.  Locke,  advertising  agent,  of 
Dallas.  Tex.  Excerpts  from  Mr. 
Williams'  letter,  which  explained  why 
newspapers  should  not  be  expected  to 
reduce  their  advertising  rates,  were  car¬ 
ried  ill  Editor  &  Publisukr  for  .\ug. 
6.  iiage  10. 

While  commenting  that  current  agi¬ 
tation  for  lower  rates  is  not  wisely 
directed,  Mr.  Benson  argued  that  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  (as  distinguished  from 
rates)  are  high  and  must  come  down. 
He  traced  the  waste  involved  in  high 
advertising  costs  to  three  principal  fac¬ 
tors:  forced  circulation,  high  local- 
national  differentials,  and  dishonest 
copy  appeal  with  its  damaging  effect 
on  public  response. 

■‘This  trio,”  wrote  Mr.  Benson,  “is 
the  big  source  of  waste  and  high  cost 
^  in  advertising,  and  they  can  all  be 
3  effectively  reduced  by  the  advertisers 
themselves,  working  with  agencies  and 
publishers  in  a  concerted  move.  .  .  . 
Reducing  rates  is  saving  at  the  spigot ; 
allowing  these  other  wastes  to  persist  is 
losing  at  the  bunghole.” 

Mr.  Benson’s  letter  follows : 

“Dear  Mr.  Williams :  I  have  your 
letter  of  July  28,  enclosing  your  state¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Locke  on  the  subject  of 
newspaper  rates  and  giving  reasons  for 
not  lowering  them.  Your  statement  in¬ 
terests  me  very  much.  It  has  much  in 
it  of  sound  argument. 

"You  seem  to  me  right  in  saying  that 
advertising  rates  should  not  parallel 
commodity  prices  in  their  downward 
course,  as  they  did  not  parallel  them  in 
the  upward  course :  they  represent  a 
service  and  not  a  commodity. 

“You  also  seem  measurably  right  in 
pointing  out  that  purchasing  power  of 
readers  should  not  be  any  more  a  factor 
for  lower  rates  now  than  it  has  been 
for  higher  rates  in  the  past.  What  does 
not  go  up  cannot  be  expected  to  come 
down. 

“But  in  claiming  that  agency  commis¬ 
sion  should  come  down,  if  rates  were 
reduced,  you  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
agency  commission  is  not  a  rate ;  it  is  a 
^  percentage;  and  inevitably  conies  down 
proportionately  whenever  rates  come 
down  or  volume  lessens.  That  is  auto¬ 
matic. 

“In  these  days  of  reduced  prices, 
wages,  profits  and  values,  there  is  a 
widespread  agitation  for  reduced  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  and  this  is  quite  natural 
and  to  be  expected;  to  a  large  extent 
It  is  sound ;  but  it  is  not  wisely  directed, 
in  stressing  rates  rather  than  costs. 

“Advertising  costs  must  come  down. 
They  are  high.  Rates,  too.  should  come 
down,  wherever  they  are  out  of  line, 
and  doubtless  many  of  them  are.  But 
no  sweeping  or  level  reductions  should 
w  made,  in  my  opinion.  That  might 
^  w  more  harm  than  goo<l.  It  would 
«ve  rates  as  badly  maladjusted  as  be¬ 
fore;  penalize  the  constructive  and 
moderate  rate  along  with  the  extrava¬ 
gant  one. 

The  advertising  business  is  in  the 


contradictory  iKisition  of  having  low 
rates,  and  at  the  .same  time,  a  high  cost 
of  advertising.  This  is  unhealthy.  In 
a  healthy  business,  rates  are  adequate 
and  cost  to  the  user  is  low.  If  re¬ 
sponsiveness  were  increased  30  per  cent, 
rates  could  go  up  15  (ler  cent  and  the 
advertiser  be  15  per  cent  better  oft'. 

“.As  a  matter  of  fact,  rates  are  not 
nearly  as  important  as  what  we  get 
for  them.  They  mean  nothing  in  them¬ 
selves.  t)nly  ill  terms  of  advertising 
responsiveness  can  you  appraise  them. 
What  an  advertiser  pays  for  reaching 
his  market  and  getting  a  response  from 
that  market,  per  unit  of  sale,  is  what 
counts. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  agitation 
for  lower  rates  is  largely  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  results  and  is  really  tackling 
the  small  end  of  the  problem,  and  it 
may  deprive  the  publisher  of  his  means 
of  subsistence,  at  a  time  when  gross 
income  is  at  low  ebb.  It  may  force  him 
to  lower  his  reader  influence  editori¬ 
ally:  it  may  force  him  to  contract  per¬ 
fectly  sound  circulation.  Both  of  these 
things  would  be  a  loss  to  the  advertiser. 

“With  unsound  or  excessive  circula¬ 
tion  I  have  no  sympathy  at  all.  Exces¬ 
sive  competitive  effort,  either  to  gain 
circulation  or  to  obtain  advertising,  is 
a  waste. 

“Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  sound  and  unsound  circu¬ 
lation.  between  responsive  readership 
and  the  opposite  kind,  in  judging  of 
rates,  whether  high  or  low. 

“Milline  rates  in  this  country,  on  the 
whole,  are  low,  compared  with  other 
countries.  Abroad,  rates  are  not  only 
much  higher;  they  are  also  unstable, 
unknown,  subject  to  dicker. 

“The  waste  which  advertisers  should 
tackle  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  not  so  much  rates  (basic  milline),  as 
what  we  get  for  them.  And  that  breaks 
flown  into  three  major  evils:  namely, 
uneconomic  circulation,  either  forced  or 
expanded  beyond  the  trading  area  of  the 
paper;  differentials  between  national 
and  local  rates  so  wide  as  to  seriously 
fliscriminate  against  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  competing  with  the  local  for  the 
reader’s  attention ;  and  lastly,  the  under¬ 
mining  of  public  confidence  in  advertis¬ 
ing  by  unreliable  and  insincere  appeal. 

“May  I  briefly  develop  this : 

“First,  as  to  high-pressure  circulation. 
The  most  expensive  circulation  a  paper 
gets  is  the  top  layer  when  forced.  I 
heard  a  metropolitan  publisher  say  a 
short  time  ago  that  he  paid  a  half-a-mil- 
lion  dollars  for  ten  thousand,  wrenched 
from  his  esteemed  contemporary,  and 
then  wrenched  back  by  the  latter  at  a 
similar  cost.  And  ten  thousand  could 
easily  become  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  Of  what  value  is  that  bargain- 
and-premium-bribed  group  of  readers 
to  the  advertiser? 

“Second,  as  to  differentials.  .A  minor 
differential  might  be  all  right,  although 
some  prosperous  papers  have  no  dif¬ 
ferential  at  all.  But  a  differential  of 
20,  30.  40  and  even  90  per  cent,  is  un¬ 
tenable.  It  makes  a  stepchild  of  the 
national  advertiser,  places  him  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  the 
local  merchant  offering  similar  goods, 
who  is  induced  to  use  extravagant  space 
to  earn  a  low  rate.  One  merchant  after 
another  has  told  me  that  he  could  do  a 
better  job  with  less  space,  but  uses 
more  than  he  needs,  to  earn  a  low  rate. 
That  seems  to  me  like  an  open  invita¬ 
tion  to  extravagance.  It  floods  the 
paper  with  flamlxiyant  advertisements, 
often  bristling  with  destructive  price 
comjietition,  and  enlivened  with  unfair 
claims.  To  compete  at  all,  the  national 
advertiser  in  many  cases  is  forced  to 
use  larger  space  than  be  can  afford, 
and  advertising  costs  then  become  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Millions  of  advertising  has 
left  newspapers  on  this  account. 

“Third,  as  to  copy  appeal.  In  the 


GENEVA  WRITER  MARRIES 


G.  Stewarl  Brown.  United  Press  corres¬ 
pondent  at  (renevu,  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
photographed  reeenlly  in  the  .Alps 
where  they  have  been  spending  their 
honeymoon.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  former 
Miss  Helen  Meyers  of  the  .American 
League  of  Nations  Committee  staff. 
They  were  married  July  30.  Mr.  Brown, 
of  the  Paris  and  Rome  U.  P.  bureaus, 
recently  replaced  Henry  Wood  at 
Geneva,  who  resigned  because  of  illness. 


retail  field,  advertising  has  sunk  so  low- 
in  some  cities  that  the  merchants  them¬ 
selves  are  combining  to  stop  the  evil, 
and  publish  shopping  news  to  afford 
them  a  reliable  medium  for  reaching 
the  consumer.  In  spite  of  rates  often 
below  the  cost  of  production,  merchants 
complain  they  cannot  make  newspaper 
advertising  pay ;  it  is  their  own  fault ; 
popular  response  is  undermined  by  dis¬ 
honest  and  disingenuous  claims. 

“National  advertising,  also,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  We 
are  all  responsible  for  this  and  only  by 
joint  effort  can  it  be  improved.  We 
have  been  on  an  exploiting  junket,  and 
that  invariably  becomes  expensive,  after 
a  while.  The  advertising  dollar  is  dis¬ 
counted. 

“This  trio  is  the  big  source  of  waste 
and  high  cost  in  advertising,  and  they 
can  all  be  effectively  reduced  by  the 
advertisers,  themselves,  working  with 
agencies  and  publishers  in  a  concerted 
move.  They  are  a  blot  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  escutcheon,  morally  speaking,  and 
a  serious  handicap,  economically  speak¬ 
ing.  to  the  great  bulk  of  advertising, 
which  is  sound. 

“Reducing  rates  is  saving  at  the 
spigot :  allowing  these  other  wastes  to 
persist  is  losing  at  the  bunghole. 

“There  ought  to  be  a  national  study- 
made,  and  it  should  be  a  scientific  job, 
make  a  thorough  survey,  standardize 
values,  and  establish  some  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  circulation,  rate  making  and 
copy  appeal. 

“This  work  should  be  undertaken  by 
practical  men.  experienced  in  the  fields 
of  publishing  and  advertising,  and  con¬ 
versant  w-ith  the  needs  and  limitations 
of  the  business,  who  realize  the  deep- 
rooted  nature  of  some  of  these  wastes 
and  the  undesirability  of  trying  to 
eradicate  them  all  at  once.” 


“LEGAL”  BILLS  KILLED 


Indiana  Senate  Refutes  To  Change 
Laws  on  Advertising 

Bills  hitting  at  the  Indiana  laws  pro¬ 
viding  for  publication  of  legal  notices, 
which  had  been  passed  by  overwhelming 
votes  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  legislature,  were  killed  by  the 
Senate  Aug.  5. 

The  bills  would  have  cut  legal  adver¬ 
tising  rates  in  newspapers  20  per  cent ; 
repealed  the  “five  year”  clause  which 
requires  a  new-spaper  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  least  five  years  before  entitled 
to  legals :  reduced  the  number  of  publi¬ 
cations  of  notices  from  two  to  one, 
and  repealed  a  1931  law  providing  for 
the  publication  of  claims  filed  for  con¬ 
sideration  w-ith  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners. 

The  bills  were  urged  for  passage  in 
tiie  Senate  by  Senator  William  P.  Den- 
nigan  of  Vincennes,  but  Senators  Glenn 
R.  Slenker.  Monticello,  and  James  J. 
Nejdl,  Whiting,  opposed  them  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  public  would  have  no 
means  of  obtaining  such  information 
except  through  publication. 

KELLOGG  CO.  FILES  SUIT 

Charging  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
nanv  with  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  .Act  in  attempting  to  create 
and  maintain  an  illegal  monopoly  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany  has  filed  suit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  New  A'ork,  asking 
triple  damages  totalling  three  million 
dollars.  The  formal  complaint,  signed 
by  W.  K.  Kellogg,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kellogg  Company,  charged 
that  the  National  Biscuit  Company, 
“through  a  campaign  of  threat,  coercion 
and  intimidation.”  tried  to  prevent  other 
manufacturers  from  marketing  shred¬ 
ded  wheat  products,  despite  the  fact  that 
all  patent  rights  expired  years  ago. 

INDICTMENT  ATTACKED 

Application  has  been  made  in  the 
Oakland  county,  Mich,  circuit  court  to 
quash  the  grand  jury  indictment  against 
Lawrence  McCracken.  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter,  covering  Oakland 
county,  w-ho  was  indicted  for  perjury  on 
a  statement  concerning  an  alleged  Com¬ 
munist  flogging  case  in  Pontiac.  The 
motion  attacks  the  validity  of  the  grand 
jury’s  act  in  indicting  McCracken  and 
makes  numerous  objections,  charging 
that  the  respondent  was  forced  to  testify 
before  the  grand  jury  in  violation  to  his 
constitutional  rights.  It  also  asserts 
that  the  issue  was  immaterial  to  the 
matter  the  grand  jury  was  investigating 

HAND  TO  AID  ROOSEVELT 

Charles  S.  Hand,  formerly  with  the 
Xeie  York  World  and  New  York 
American,  w-ill  join  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  staff  and  work  on  the 
Roosevelt  Presidential  campaign,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Mr.  Hand  left 
new-spaper  work  to  enter  politics  in  1928. 
He  w-as  secretary  to  Mayor  Walker 
and  later  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Sanitation.  He  resigned  a- 
commissioner  this  spring. 

DAILY  ABSORBS  WEEKLY 

The  Escondido  (Cal.)  Times-Adi’o- 
cate,  evening  paper,  and  the  Escondido 
News,  a  weekly,  have  merged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  owners,  Hobart  M.  Powell  and 
Percy  Evans. 


Newspaper  Machinery  For  Sale 

New  BEDFORD  TIMES  plant  and  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  all  kinds  composing  room,  press  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

New  Bedford  Times  and  Standard  Mercury'  recently 
consolidated. 

Address  THE  NEW  BEDFORD  STANDARD  TIMES 
and  MORNING  MERCURY 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

BASIL  BREWER.  Piiblwher 


John  Benson 
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DAILY  EMPLOYED  176 
TO  TABULATE  VOTE 


St.  Louis  Star  And  Times*  Special 
Bureau  Gave  Results  of  All  Local 
State  and  National  Contests 
— 500,000  Words  Filed 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishrr) 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  8 — Extraordinary 
success  in  collecting,  tabulating  and  dis¬ 
seminating  returns  of  a  state-wide  elec¬ 
tion  of  record  proportions  was  achieved 
last  week  by  the  St.  Louis  Star  and 
Times.  A  staff  totaling  176  persons 
was  employed  directly  in  the  work, 
which  consisted  in  spe^ily  showing  the 
results  of  more  than  900,000  votes  for 
major  state  and  national  offices,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  results  of  district  and  local 
contests. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  traffic  volume 
was  6,000  telegraphic  messages  and  250 
long-distance  telephone  reports.  The 
telegraph  wordage  ran  up  to  500,000. 
The  vote  was  the  largest  ever  cast  in  a 
primary  election  in  Missouri,  and  the 
number  of  candidates  was  the  largest. 
As  to  mass,  from  a  news  standpoint, 
the  gross  volume  was  two  to  three  times 
greater  than  in  an  ordinary  election. 

The  Star  and  Times  performed  the 
service  also  for  the  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service. 

A  special  plan  was  designed  by  the 
Star  and  Times  for  speeding  up  the 
totaling  of  tables,  so  that  a  new  total 
could  be  obtained  within  ten  minutes  at 
any  stage.  The  scheme  was  first  used 
in  1928  and  was  tried  out  in  an  im¬ 
proved  form  in  1930. 

Organization  of  the  force  was  begun 
two  months  ago.  The  first  step  was 
the  laying  out  of  the  whole  scheme. 
The  next  was  the  selection  of  a  special 
correspondent  in  each  of  the  113  county 
seats  outside  of  the  county  and  city 
of  St.  Louis.  The  third  was  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  blank  forms 
for  all  the  contests.  The  fourth  was 
the  organization  of  the  force  for  tabu¬ 
lating  and  computing  the  returns. 

The  correspondents  throughout  Mis¬ 
souri  numbered  111  and  covered  113 
counties.  The  tabulating  and  comput¬ 
ing  force  in  the  Star  building  totaled  50. 
of  whom  28  were  engaged  in  the  tabu¬ 
lation  and  22  were  computing  machine 
operators.  The  bureau  force  of  tabu¬ 
lators  and  machine-operators  functioned 
in  shifts  not  only  throughout  the  24- 
hour  day,  but  until  the  final  count  was 
complete. 

The  force  was  divided  into  sections. 
Each  shift  and  section  was  under  the 
direction  of  some  one  who  had  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  handling  election 
returns,  and  the  arrangements  were 
such  that  there  always  were  holdovers 
in  each  section  from  one  shift  to  the 
next. 

Many  of  the  tabulators  labored  con¬ 
tinuously  through  24  hours.  At  the 
peak  of  the  activity  65  persons  were 
busy  at  tabulating  and  computing,  and 
during  the  rush  the  number  averaged 
60.  A  special  supervisor  had  charge  of 
the  machine  operators.  These  worked 
in  shifts,  so  that  an  average  of  16  were 
employed  continually  during  the  rush. 

The  east  wing  of  the  third  floor  of 
the  Star  building  was  especially  equipped 
for  the  service.  Besides  tables  and 
other  equipment,  two  long-distance  tele¬ 
phones  were  installed,  independent  of 
the  regular  switchboard,  which  received 
news  from  the  111  correspondents  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  state,  and  three  sim¬ 
plex  telegraph  instruments.  Six  tele¬ 
phone  operators,  working  in  shifts,  took 
the  calls  from  the  country  correspond¬ 
ents.  Several  women  controlled  the 
transmission  of  schedules  between  the 
bureau  and  the  local  room  by  a'humber 
of  messenger  boys. 

The  workers  never  left  the  bureau. 
They  were  served  with  lunch  and  re¬ 
freshments  from  a  commissary  installed 
on  the  same  floor. 

Handling  the  returns  of  this  election 
was  exceedingly  difficult,  as  it  was 
extraordinary  not  only  in  the  .size  of  the 
vote  cast  and  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  running,  but  also  on  account  of 
unusual  complexity.  Inasmuch  as  the 


legislature  had  failed  to  enact  a  law 
prescribing  legal  Congressional  districts, 
the  nominees  for  Congress  were  chosen 
at  large. 

In  all  there  were  144  candidates  for 
major  state  and  national  offices.  For 
Congress  there  were  29  Republican  and 
56  IJemocratic  candidates,  with  13  to 
be  chosen  by  each  party.  For  the  major 
offices  it  was  necessary  for  the  tabu¬ 
lating  force  to  compile  170  columns  of 
figures. 

The  election  was  held  on  Aug.  2,  and 
the  Star  and  Times  got  out  a  special 
edition  in  the  morning  of  Aug.  3  with 
tabular  results  for  the  Congressional 
conte.sts  and  a  county-by-county  tabula¬ 
tion  of  results  for  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator.  This  achievement  was 
realized  notwithstanding  that  the  com¬ 
pilations  were  delayed  at  the  county 
seats  on  account  of  the  large  vote  and 
large  number  of  candidates. 


NEW  BEDFORD  PAPERS 
ARE  MERGED 


Standard-Times  Consolidation  Ef¬ 
fected  After  Stockholders  Vote 
— Basil  Brewer  Is  Publisher 
of  Combination 


PAPERS  WORKED  FAST 
ON  REYNOLDS  CASE 


Surrender  of  Tobacco  Heir’s  Widow 
At  Wentworth,  N.  C.,  Neces¬ 
sitated  Stringing  of  Special 
Wires 


.\n  instance  of  how  swiftly  the  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  can  organize  to  handle 
the  unexpected  developments  of  an  im¬ 
portant  news  event  was  seen  at  the 
township  of  Wentworth,  N.  C.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Aug.  9  when  it  suddenly  became 
the  focal  point  of  the  Libby  Holman 
Reynolds  case  which  hitherto  has  cen¬ 
tered  largely  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  recent  years 
that  the  Wentworth  dateline  had  leaped 
into  being,  for  in  the  same  courtroom 
where  Mrs.  Reynolds  was  bailed,  Alma 
Gatlin  alleged  patricide  whose  murder 
trial  involved  the  sanctity  of  religious 
confession  was  given  her  freedom. 

On  Tuesday  morning  it  became  def¬ 
initely  known  that  the  widow  of  the 
heir  of  cigarette  millions  would  be  sur¬ 
rendered  at  Wentworth  where  Judge 

M.  Stack  was  holding  court.  Since 
it  was  quite  possible  that  the  court 
might  want  to  hear  some  evidence  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  the  bail  figure,  imme¬ 
diate  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to 
move  the  story. 

From  the  brick  courthouse  commercial 
wires  were  .strung  to  Reidsville,  7  miles 
away,  since  there  were  but  two  or  three 
telephones  in  the  village  and  no  sort 
of  commercial  wire  service.  Messenger 
boys  were  recruited  and  four  taxis  oper¬ 
ated  as  shuttle  between  Reidsville  where 
trunk  service  was  available,  and  Went¬ 
worth. 

Pathe  and  Fox  both  had  mobile  out¬ 
fits  on  the  scene. 

Handling  the  story  was  not  without 
difficulties  because  the  accused  on  ar¬ 
rival  went  to  a  private  residence  near 
the  courtroom  to  await  the  outcome  of 
conferences  between  her  attorneys  and 
completion  of  the  preparation  of  the 
writ.  News  men.  however,  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  that  the  emergency  telegraph 
room  overlooked  the  point  at  which 
she  drew  up  in  a  car  and  was  taken  in 
charge  by  the  sheriff.  Verbal  flashes 
on  the  surrender  marking  an  important 
phase  in  the  murder  case  provided  al¬ 
most  instantaneous  service. 

.Approximately  30  news  writers  were 
at  Wentworth  and  15  cameramen  work¬ 
ing  for  newspapers. 

Judge  Stack  offered  no  objection  to 
photographs  in  the  courtroom  and  while 
arguments  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Reynolds 
were  being  heard  silent  flashlights 
flickered  frequently. 

The  proceedings  lasted  barely  an 
hour  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  remained  at 
Wentworth  no  longer  than  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  development  coming  at  three 
o’clock  pressed  the  afternoon  reporters 
but  they  all  succeeded  in  filing  brief 
leads  for  late  editions. 


The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times 
and  the  New  Bedford  Standard  have 
merged,  publishing  their  last  issues  as 
separate  afternoon  newspapers  on  .Aug. 
6  and  appearing  on  the  following  day 
as  the  New  Bedford  Stattdard-Times. 

Stockholders  on  both  papers  voted 
the  consolidation,  thus  bringing  to  an 
end  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  two 
papers  of  several  years’  duration.  The 
Morning  Mercury,  affiliated  with  the 
Standard,  is  not  affected.  Ownership 
of  the  Standard-Times  is  vested  in  E. 
Anthony  &  Sons,  Inc.,  present  owners 
of  the  Standard  and  Mercury.  William 
J.  Dunn,  former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Times,  is  a  stockholder  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  two  of  his  sons,  James  T. 
Dunn  and  Joseph  P.  Dunn,  are  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Mercury  since  March.  1931,  is 
publisher  of  the  consolidated  papers 
with  Cooper  Gaw  as  editor  and  Harold 
D.  Jacobs,  managing  editor,  positions 
which  they  held  on  the  Standard. 
James  T.  Dunn,  former  editor  of  the 
Times,  is  associate  editor  and  Joseph 
P.  Dunn,  former  business  manager  of 
the  Times,  is  now  affiliated  with  the 
Standard  business  office.  Both  are  sons 
of  William  J.  Dunn  who  took  over 
publication  of  the  Times  six  years  ago. 

The  Times  was  started  as  a  Sunday 
newspaper  in  1902  and  later  became  a 
daily.  The  Standard  was  founded  by 
Edmund  .Anthony,  Sr.,  in  1850  as  an 
evening  daily.  The  interest  of  Benja¬ 
min  H.  .Anthony  in  the  consolidated 
l>apers  will  be  administered  by  a  trus¬ 
teeship  of  three  men,  Oliver  Prescott, 
Jr.,  John  M.  Bullard  and  Mr.  .Anthony 
himself. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  Standard- 


Times  appeared  Aug.  7.  carrying 
sketches  and  photographs  of  principil 
officials  and  a  detailed  history  of  both 
papers. 

The  Mercury  on  Aug.  8  published  its 
125th  birthday  anniversary  number  of 
14  pages.  The  edition  contained  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages  from  Gov.  Joseph 
B.  Ely  of  Massacliu.setts,  Gov.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  and 
many  others. 

Gilman,  Xicoll  &  Ruthman.  Xe« 
York,  has  been  apiiointed  to  represent 
the  New  Bedford  dailies  in  the  national 
field,  effective  immediately. 


,  W 
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RADIO  PETITION  AMENDED 


Greenville  News  -  Piedmont  Seek 
Local  Full-Time  Operation 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  1 

Washington,  Aug.  8 — The  Green¬ 
ville  News-Piedmont  Company,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  today  filed  an  amended 
application  with  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  in  its  effort  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  construct  a  transmitter. 

Changing  its  request  already  on  file 
with  respect  to  both  the  channel  and 
the  power  sought,  the  Nexvs  and  Pied, 
mont  revealed  its  preference  for  an  as¬ 
signment  which  will  permit  local  full, 
time  operation  rather  than  one  which 
would  limit  hours  although  covering  a 
greater  area. 

The  revised  request  seeks  authority 
to  construct  a  station  operating  on  a 
frequency  of  590  kilocycles,  a  regional 
channel,  instead  of  800  kilocycles,  a 
cleared  channel,  and  using  250  watts 
power  at  night,  500  watts  until  sunset, 
instead  of  1,000  watts  at  specified  times. 


“LEGAL”  REDUCTION  DEFEATED 

The  West  Virginia  State  Senate  de¬ 
feated  a  bill  that  would  have  reduced  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  for  legal  publica¬ 
tions  in  newspapers.  The  bill  pn'posed 
that  no  charges  for  legal  publicaticn.  to 
be  paid  out  of  public  funds,  be  Twre 
than  85  per  cent  by  weekly  papers  ind 
60  per  cent  by  dailies  of  the  amomt 
called  for  in  the  1931  code. 


For  SPEED 


Use  Motley 
Mats 


They  are  properly  conditioned 
for  fast  service  —  uniform  in 
gauge,  uniform  in  shrink,  and 
made  to  take  and  retain  a  perfect 
impression  with  ample  depth. 

They  scorch  faster  and  require 
less  packing  than  ordinary  mats. 


Made  in  different  types  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Samples  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


MARKS  50TH  BIRTHDAY 

Commemorating  its  50th  birthday, 
the  Daneille  _(V’a.)  Register  recently 
issued  a  special  22-page  rotogravure 
supplement  in  tabloid  size. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 


501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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W  W.  HARRIS,  FORMER 

newspaperman,  dies 

^Va»  Managing  Editor  of  N.  Y. 
Morning  Sun  and  Editorial  Ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Herald  and  American 
_ Left  Dailies  in  1916 

William  VV’elton  Harris,  at  one  time 
nanaging  editor  of  the  New  York 
\l0rnin9  Sun  and  night  editor  of  the 
\'ew  York  Herald  and  New  York 
interieon,  died  at  his  home  in  Yonkers, 
Y.,  Aug.  6.  He  was  66  years  old. 

He  left  newspaper  work  in  1916  and 
oined  the  Ivy  Lee  publicity  organiza- 
ion,  and  later  was  with  railroad  organ- 
ations,  the  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
x'ew  York,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach 
;ompany  as  advertising  manager.  Since 
927  he  has  been  president  of  the  Har- 
is”&  Paul  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Harris  spent  30  years  in  news- 
aper  work.  He  began  as  a  reporter 
n  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot, 
Iter  serving  in  similar  capacity  on  the 
',rand  Rapids  Herald,  Detroit  News, 
'hicaffo  Inter  Ocean  and  Chicago  Trib- 
ne.  He  thereafter  was  a  copy  reader 
nthe  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New  York 
"ribune  and  the  New  York  World,  and 
1  1895  became  night  city  editor  of  the 
.'ew  York  American,  holding  the  post 
or  five  years. 

From  1901  until  1905  Mr.  Harris  was 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
lerald,  first  as  telegraph  editor  and 
iter  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  depart- 
lent.  In  1905  he  became  managing 
jitor  of  the  Evening  Telegram,  serv- 
ig  for  three  years.  He  returned  to 
ie  Herald  in  1908  and  remained  as 
ight  editor  until  1914,  when  he  became 
lanaging  editor  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Harris  was  a  London  correspon- 
ent  for  the  International  News  Service 
uring  a  brief  period  in  1916,  and  then 
ntered  the  Ivy  Lee  organization. 

JOSEPH  EARNEST  PEAT 

_  Joseph  Earnest  Peat,  52,  formerly  as- 

P  xiated  with  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe 
n  the  London  Daily  Mail,  died  at  his 
ome  in  New  York  Aug.  6.  He  came* 
)  this  country  first  in  1904  as  an  Eng- 
sh  newspaper  correspondent,  and  1909 
eturned  and  made  his  home  here,  giv- 
ig  up  newspaper  work  to  write  short 
tories.  He  contributed  to  numerous 
lagazines,  including  Harpers,  the  old 
1  mart  Set  and  Young’s  Magazine.  He 
*  Tote  under  the  name  of  Joseph 
'  aniest. 


BURT  T.  HALEY 

Burt  T.  Haley,  51,  artist,  author,  and 
ditorial  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Tening  Public  Ledger,  died  in  Jeffer- 
Dn  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  9  after 
n  illness  of  several  months.  He  began 
is  career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Philadel- 
hia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  later  was 
.ith  the  Philadelphia  Times  and  the 
'lorth  American. 


EWING  ESTATE  $788,003 

The  late  Robert  Ewing,  former  Dein- 
crajic  national  committeeman  from 
.ouisiana  and  publisher  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  and  the  .Shreveport 
‘imes,  left  an  estate  appraised  at  $788,- 
03.49,  an  inventory  filed  in  Civil  Dis- 
^  rict  court  last  week  revealed. 

- • - 

“TAc  Direct  To  You” 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 


International  Service 
7$i  Rne  des  Petit^Champa 
PARIS 


OabU  Addreati  Rleaatallr  ParU 
■ - - - • _ 


MEXICAN  EDiTOR  KILLED 


Republic’s  Journalists  Join  in  De¬ 
manding  Assassin’s  Punishment 

A  storm  of  protest  has  arisen  in 
Mexico  pver  the  murder  July  27  of 
Jose  Perez  Corona,  director  of  Las 
Noticias  of  Guadalajara,  by  a  brother 
of  a  former  mayor  of  Guadalajara. 
Senor  Corona  had  been  conducting  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  civic  cor¬ 
ruption. 

The  editor  was  president  of  the 
Prensa  Asociada  de  los  Estados,  an 
organization  of  Mexican  provincial  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  fought  ceaselessly  for 
the  principle  of  a  free  press. 

Publishers  of  Mexico’s  largest  news¬ 
papers  have  joined  in  a  demand  that 
President  Ortiz  Rubio  use  energetic 
methods  for  prosecuting  and  punishing 
the  assassin.  The  protest  is  headed  by 
Antonio  de  Juambelz.  director  of  El 
Sigh  de  Torreon,  who  is  acting  as 
president  of  the  Prensa  Asociada  de  los 
Estados. 


(l^bttuari) 

Philip  a.  mcaviney,  editor  of 

the  Imiia  Rubber  World,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal.,  since  1919,  and  for  many 
years  editor  and  owner  of  the  Kearny 
(N.  J.)  Record,  weekly,  died  Aug.  7 
in  Hollywood.  He  was  born  in  Harri¬ 
son,  N.  J.  With  his  father  he  bought 
the  Kearny  weekly  in  1889.  He  sold 
the  paper  in  1918,  which  was  merged 
ten  years  ago  with  the  West  Hudson 
Press  and  continued  under  the  name  of 
West  Hudson  Record. 

Basil  W.  Herman,  39,  owner  of  the 
Wasco  (Cal.)  News  and  the  Shaftcr 
(Cal.)  Progress,  died  at  Sawtelle,  Cal., 
Aug.  3. 

Cecil  G.  Wood.  38,  editor.  Refrigera¬ 
tion  World  and  Bakers’  Review,  New 
York  .rade  publications,  died  Aug.  6, 
at  his  home  in  Millburn,  N.  J. 

Albert  W.  Markle,  58,  for  many 
years  in  newspaper  work  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  where  he  edited  the 
Houtzdale  Journal  and  later  founded 
the  Windber  Herald,  died  at  his  home 
in  Ocean  Park,  Cal.,  July  13.  After 
locating  in  the  West  he  was  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  St.  Johns  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
view.  Later  he  moved  to  Ocean  Park, 
where  he  was  the  owner  of  a  printing 
establishment. 


Robert  Cochran,  86,  once  associated 
with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  died 
at  his  home  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Aug.  4. 

Thomas  Russell  Walker,  52,  for¬ 
mer  Greene  county,  O.,  publisher,  and 
an  employe  in  tlie  composing  room  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald,  died 
Aug.  5  at  Dayton.  He  published  his 
own  paper  at  Jamestown,  O.,  about  20 
years  ago  and  later  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  publishing  the  Greene  County 
Tribune  at  Xenia,  O. 


Horace  W.  Karr  of  Cincinnati,  news¬ 
paper  and  publicity  man,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  Pomeroy,  O., 
Aug.  7.  He  had  worked  on  the  Cincin- 
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nati  Comnu'rcial  Tribune  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  .At  one  time  he  was 
publicity  director  for  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  at  Dayton.  More 
recently  he  had  been  with  the  Proctor 
&  Collier  Advertising  .Agency  and  a 
Cincinnati  radio  station. 

Edward  R.  Pritchard,  79,  formerly 
of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Neies,  the 
Chicago  Dispatch,  and  the  Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord  Herald,  and  for  several  years  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health, 
died  at  his  home  in  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Aug.  4.  While  he  was  in  newspaper 
work  in  Chicago  he  brought  Opie  Read 
to  that  city  and  is  said  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  first  Jack  London  story. 
He  was  publicity  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  World’s  Fair  of  1893. 

Mrs.  Laura  Donnelley,  64,  wife  of 
Thomas  Elliott  Donnelley,  president  of 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons,  Chicago  print¬ 
ing  concern,  died  Aug.  5  in  the  Alice 
Home  Hospital,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months. 

George  D.  Conway,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Boston’s  old  time  printers 
and  for  14  years  with  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser, 
died  Aug.  6.  He  began  as  a  “printer’s 
devil”  on  the  old  Boston  Journal  and 
later  worked  on  the  Post. 

James  Ryan,  67,  former  Au.stralian 
newspaperman  who  worked  on  the  staff 
of  the  Sydney  Bulletin  and  other  papers, 
was  drowned  Aug.  7  when  he  fell  from 
a  barge  into  the  Hudson  river  at  Jersey- 
City,  N.  J.  He  had  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try  many  years  and  had  contributed  to 
Munsey’s  Magazine  and  other  publica¬ 
tions.  The  funeral  was  Aug.  9  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  and  burial  was  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery. 

Thomas  P.  Phelan,  81,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Railway  News  Com¬ 
pany,  died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  9. 
He  started  his  career  in  Canada  peddling 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  railway- 
trains,  later  became  head  of  the  news 
company  with  1,000  branches  from  coast 
to  coast.  He  also  founded  a  chain  of 
restaurants. 

Jeremiah  Osborne  Crowell,  60,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Crowell 
Publishing  Company,  died  at  his  home  in 
Ea.st  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  10,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  After  being  graduated 
from  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  his  father,  the 
late  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  bookbinder  and 
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publisher,  who  had  offices  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  He  remained  in  Boston 
until  1900  then  moving  to  East  Orange. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter, 
two  sons,  a  brother,  T.  Irving  Crowell, 
president  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany-  founded  by  their  father,  and  a 
grandson. 

TALBOT  ESTATE  $209,956 

The  will  of  the  late  Alfred  Talbot, 
former  publisher  of  the  London  (Ont.) 
Echo,  has  been  filed  for  probate  in  that 
city,  revealing  an  estate  valued  at  $209.- 
956.  Provision  is  made  for  equal  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  estate  between  the  two 
daughters  who  survive. 

WILLS  PLANT  TO  EMPLOYE 

James  M.  Allen,  editor,  Cynthiana 
(Ky.)  Democrat,  who  died  last  week, 
bequeathetl  to  Joe  Costello,  an  employe, 
the  newspaper  plant,  including  all  equii>- 
ment,  subscription  list  and  accounts. 
Four  other  employes  were  remembered 
by  the  late  editor  in  his  will. 
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STORES  ARE  ADVISED 
TO  ADVERTISE  MORE 

Prof.  Nyitrom  Say»  Unusually  Ag¬ 
gressive  Sales  Efforts  Needed 
This  Fall  —  Better  Copy 
Stressed 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Aug.  9 — Speaking  on  the 
subject,  “The  Merchandising  Outlook,” 
Paul  H.  Nystroni,  professor  of  market¬ 
ing  at  Columbia  University,  urged  re¬ 
tail  store  owners  attending  the  22nd 
semi-annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Merchants  Council  here 'today  to 
apply  unusually  aggressive  sales  and 
advertising  effort  to  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  to  old  customers  and  to 
attract  new  ones. 

The  retail  outlook  for  fall  is  still 
uncertain.  Prof.  Xystrom  stated. 

“It  will  not  be  easy  to  get  business 
this  fall,”  he  said.  “Customers  will 
shop  more  carefully  than  ever.  They 
will  expect  more  for  their  dollars  than 
in  ordinary  times.  Retail  merchandise- 
ing  must  be  carried  on  with  greater 
care  than  ever.” 

Notwithstanding  the  present  necessity 
to  control  overhead  expense.  Prof. 
X’y Strom  urged  retail  merchants  to  ad¬ 
vertise. 

“In  advertising  have  something  to 
say  before  you  say  anything,”  he  cau¬ 
tioned.  “Pick  out  goods  for  promotion 
that  are  certain  to  be  interesting.  Tell 
people  what  you  are  sure  that  they  want 
to  learn  about  them.” 

The  efforts  to  economi^e  in  advertis¬ 
ing  have  recently  received  a  hard  blow 
in  the  increase  in  postal  rates  affecting 
direct  mail  methods,  the  speaker  pointed 
out 

“Most  retailers  must  advertise,”  he 
declared.  “There  are,  of  course,  many 
kinds  of  advertising.  X’eighborhood 
stores  find  certain  types  most  useful. 
Downtown  stores  and  concerns  that 
draw  from  a  wide  radius  must  use 
other  methods.  They  must  all  adver¬ 
tise.  To  stop  advertising  would  be  like 
trying  to  stop  breathing.  Certainly 
when  business  is  declining  is  no  time  to 
quit.  Retailers  who  have  concentrated 
their  attention  on  obtaining  better  ad¬ 
vertising,  have  on  the  whole  done  much 
better  during  recent  months  than  those 
who  have  indiscriminately  slashed  their 
advertising  appropriations.” 

Prof.  Nystrom  warned  merchants 
against  the  grave  dangers  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche  of  price  declines  since  1929  and 
the  accompanied  reductions  in  quality. 
No  sound  retail  establishment  has  ever 
been  built  or  maintained  on  the  sale 
of  unworthy  merchandise,  he  asserted. 

“Neglect  of  this  simple  principle  has 
already  been  carried  much  too  far,” 
said  Prof.  Nystrom  in  urging  a  return 
to  quality  standards.  “Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  manufacturers’  and  retail¬ 
ers’  good-will  has  been  shattered.  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  lost  much  of  its  efficacy. 
Retail  stores,  as  well  as  manufacturers, 
who  have  betrayed  their  customers  too 
often  are  finding  it  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  bring  them  back  again.  Not 
only  the  retail  business,  but  all  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  injured  by  the  adoption 
of  this  careless  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Even  the  newspapers  and  other 
advertising  media  carrying  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  such  goods  arc  subject  to  this 
same  injury.  The  re-establishment  of 
quality  standards  in  ordinary  consumer 
goods  which  is  so  necessary  to  consumer 
confidence,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  necessary  steps  to  busi¬ 
ness  recovery.  Failure  to  re-establish 
such  standards  of  quality  will  mean 
business  suicide.”  • 

Business  is  on  the  upturn,  judging 
from  the  sentiment  expressed  hy  mer¬ 
chants  and  buyers  attending  the  con¬ 
vention,  according  to  Paul  W.  Running, 
trade  director  of  the  council,  compost 
of  over  4,400  department,  general  store 
and  specialty  shop  owners  located  in 
38  states  and  Canada. 


WAGES  CUT  10  PER  CENT 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  last  week 
announced  a  10  per  cent  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  for  all  ncHi-union  departments. 


HURLEY  CHARGES  REFUTED 
BY  REPORTERS 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


said  they  didn’t  relish  the  job  a  bit. 

“There  was  an  absolute  lack  of  any 
recognition  of  credentials,  an  oversight 
for  which  it  seems  the  War  Department 
could  be  fairly  criticised.  Perhaps 
newsiiaiiernien,  not  given  any  creden¬ 
tials  and  forced  by  the  nature  of  their 
jobs  to  get  into  the  front  lines,  felt  the 
temper  of  the  troopers  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  citizens.” 

Robert  S.  Pickens,  Associated  Press: 
“I  was  standing  near  the  11th  street 
bridge  when  the  troops  came  over  to 
.\nacostia.  There  were  two  shacks  at 
the  Anacostia  end  of  the  bridge,  some 
distance  away  from  the  remainder  of 
the  camp.  The  soldiers  gassed  these 
two  shacks,  then  set  them  afire. 

“These  two  shacks  burned  for  some 
time  before  any  i>ther  fires  started  in 
the  camp,  but  within  30  minutes  after 
they  were  set  afire  Jack  Chester  and 
myself  counted  46  separate  fires  in  the 
main  camp.  These  latter  were  set  by 
the  bonus  marchers,  because  the  .■\rmy 
waited  more  than  an  hour  at  the  bridge¬ 
head  before  it  moved  on  the  camp 
proper.  The  wait  was  due  to  a  truce 
arranged  between  General  Mac.\rthur 
and  .\twell,  the  commander  of  Camp 
Marks.” 

C.  P.  Williamson,  Associated  Press : 
“The  only  tear  gas  bombs  I  saw  thrown 
at  civilians  at  Anacostia  were  tho»e 
thrown  to  clear  the  streets  of  spectators. 
The  soUliers  set  fire  to  two  isolated 
shacks  near  the  .\nacostia  bridge,  but 
the  bonus  marchers  set  fire  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  camp. 

“I  covered  the  bonus  army  for  43 


days  and  .several  times  I  heard  officers 
of  the  .\nacostia  camp  warn  newspaper¬ 
men  to  stay  out.” 

Melbourne  Christerson,  Associated 
Press :  “I  saw  one  instance  in  Ana¬ 
costia  where  troops  rode  into  a  crowd 
of  citizens  watching  the  ‘show’  when 
the  citizens  already  were  backed  up  as 
far  as  they  could  go.” 

William  Wight,  Associated  Press: 
“.\t  Anacostia  there  were  several  thou¬ 
sand  spectators  booing  and  jeering  the 
soldiers  as  they  appeared  on  the  scene. 
I  saw  two  infantrymen  walking  along, 
each  with  an  armful  of  tear  gas  bombs, 
while  a  third  walked  beside  them,  toss¬ 
ing  a  number  of  bombs  into  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  who  were  behind  lines 
established  by  the  Washington  police. 
I  suppose  altogether  the  infantryman 
threw  half  a  dozen  or  more  bombs  into 
the  crowd  while  I  watched. 

"I  saw  a  woman  with  five  children 
in  an  auto  with  a  West  V’irginia  license 
hastily  leave  the  camp  and  park  her 
car  behind  a  nearby  filling  station.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  children  in  the  car  she  returned 
alone  to  get  some  clothes  she  had  left 
in  a  tent.  A  cavalryman  ordered  her 
away  and,  though  I  heard  her  protest¬ 
ing  she  wanted  to  get  the  clothing  be¬ 
cause  ‘it  is  all  I  have’  the  soldier  pushed 
her  along  with  the  flat  of  his  saber.” 

Herbert  Plummer,  .\ssociated  Press: 
“I  was  standing  with  Wight  and  some 
other  newspapermen  when  the  trooper 
cut  off  the  ear  of  one  of  the  bonus 
marchers.  This  appeared  to  have  been 
unintentional. 

“1  saw  trooiiers  on  Pennsylvania  ave¬ 
nue  and  nearby  streets  ride  down  crowds 
of  spectators  who  had  gathered  on  the 
sidewalks.  One  cavalryman  chased  me 
off  the  sidewalk  into  a  restaurant.” 


.A  group  of  writers,  headed  by  Sher¬ 


wood  .\nderson,  novelist  and  forn^ 
editor  of  two  weeklies  in  Marion,  Vi, 
who  went  to  Washington  this  week  ig 
the  hope  of  seeing  President  Hoover 
and  voicing  a  protest  against  the  calliw 
out  of  troops  to  evict  the  bonus  march¬ 
ers,  found  that  the  President  and  his 
confidential  secretary,  Lawrence  Richey 
were  too  busy  to  see  them. 

Finally,  the  group  was  received  by 
Theodore  G.  Joslin,  Mr.  Hoover’s  press 
relations  secretary,  for  five  minutes, 
most  of  which  was  taken  up  by  Mr 
Joslin  in  reading  a  statement  defendii^ 
the  President’s  course  and  calling  onha 
“fellow-craftsmen”  to  go  out  and  “spread 
the  truth.”  The  little  group  of  writers 
left  without  having  been  permitted  to 
read  their  address  to  the  President. 

The  delegation  was  composed  of  Mr. 
■Anderson,  Waldo  Frank,  James  Rorty, 
a  poet  of  Westport  Conn.;  Elliott  e! 
Cohen  of  Mobile,  .Ala.,  and  William 
Jones,  a  Baltimore  Negro  newsiaper 
editor. 

The  writers’  group’s  statement  was 
headed  “National  Committee  for  tht 
Defense  of  Political  Prisoners,  N’t* 
York  City.” 

Mr.  Cohen  issued  a  statement  to  the 
newspajiers  Aug.  11  denying  that  the 
writers,  on  leaving  the  White  House  ; 
had  visited  Communist  headquarters  in 
Washington,  as  had  been  charged  by  ; 
psilice  in  news  stories. 

WEEKLY  BECOMES  DAILY 

The  Barflesi  ille  (Okla.)  News,  a 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  for  eight  years, 
became  a  daily  Aug.  1.  Karl  L.  Rupard 
is  editor. 

RAY  HUBER  IN  MAINE 

Ray  Huber,  publisher  of  the  A’nr 
York  World-Telegram,  is  spending 
August  on  vacation  at  Kineo,  Me. 
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$500,000  SUITS  FILED 

against  tabloid 

I4ew  York  Mirror  Is  Accused  of  Libel 

by  Police  Captain  Whose  Record 
Was  Scrutinized  in  Seabury 
Investigation 

Editorial  comment,  expressed  during 
the  Seabury  investigation  in  New  York, 
concerning  the  bank  accounts  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Police  Department,  formed 
the  basis  of  two  libel  suits  brought 
against  the  Daily  Mirror  this  week. 
Each  one  is  for  $500,000. 

The  plaintiff  in  one  suit  is  Mrs.  Anna 
Kenna,  mother  of  John  W.  Kenna, 
formerly  a  police  lieutenant  but  re¬ 
cently  promoted  to  a  captaincy  after 
having  been  exonerated  of  all  cul¬ 
pability  as  a  lieutenant,  during  whicli 
^riod  his  service  was  under  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee’s  scrutiny. 

The  complaint  charges  that  on  Fch. 
16,  1931,  Emile  Gauvreau,  managing 
editor  of  the  Mirror,  composed  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  defendants  Arthur  j. 
Kobler  and  the  Mirror  maliciously, 
wantonly  and  carelessly  published  an 
article  under  the  head:  “How  to  Bank 
$^7,865  in  Six  Years  on  an  Annual 
Salary  of  $3,500.” 

“It  is  amazing,”  the  article  said  in 
part,  “that  ambidextrous  thieves  who 
wax  fat  on  graft  under  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  city  administration  since  Boss 
Tweed’s  day  take  so  few  precautions  to 
account  for  their  possession  of  wealth 
which  cannot  by  any  possibility  have 
been  acquired  honestly. 

“No  more  extraordinary  spectacle 
could  be  imagined  than  that  present^ 
by  ‘Ma’  Kenna,  mother  of  Tenderloin 
Police  Lieutenant  John  W.  Kenna, 
wriggling  on  the  cross-examiner’s  grid¬ 
dle  as  she  sought  to  explain  how  her 
son  Johnny  could  bank  $237,865  in  six 
years  on  his  pay  of  $3,500,  rising  to 
$4,000.” 

It  was  charged  that  by  virtue  of  this 
article  it  was  intended  to  mean  that  Mrs. 
Anna  Kenna  had  been  a  party  to  re¬ 
ceiving  money  which  had  been  obtained 
in  a  dishonest  manner  by  her  son,  by 
taking  graft  in  the  police  department. 

The  same  article  is  the  ground  for 
Capt.  Kenna’s  suit. 

The  Mirror  will  have  20  days  to  file 
an  answer. 


ARTHUR  LEMONT 

Arthur  Lemont,  56,  prominent  French- 
Canadian  journalist,  former  Hansard 
translator  for  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  Ottawa,  died  Aug.  10  at  his 
home  in  Outremont,  Montreal.  Begin¬ 
ning  his  journalistic  career  with  Lavenir 
du  Nord,  at  St.  Jerome,  Que.,  he  was 
successively  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
La  Presse  and  La  Patric,  Montreal,  and 
Le  Soleil,  Quebec,  at  different  times. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Province 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

situations  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 

Desirable  Weeklies  in  New  Englaiid,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Virginia.  All  earning 
dirldeiKls  and  not  over-priced.  J.  I).  Shale, 
Times  Hiillding,  New  York. 


Circulation  Promotion 


The  W,  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville.  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  I’lan. 


No  "forced  circulation.”  no  premiums,  no  cut 
prices,  no  l>arKain  offers,  no  Inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriher.  Every  subscription 
seciir^  in  a  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  Is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  246  Sth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C., 
and  Central  P.  O.  Box  1212,  St.  Louis. 


Machinery  Auctioneer 


Experienced  newspaper  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  auctioneer.  Standard-Times,  New  Be<I- 
ford.  Mass. 


WILLIAM  FINDLAY  DIES 


Was  Canadian  Chief  of  Lord  & 

Thomas — Once  in  Daily  Field 

William  Findlay,  of  Toronto,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lord  &  Thomas  of  Canada,  and 
a  director  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  the 
United  States  organization,  died  Aug.  9 
at  his  home  in  Foresthill  Village,  Out. 
He  was  56  years  old. 

A  former  Ottawa  alderman,  he  was 
business  manager  and  part  owner  of  the 
Ottawa  Free  Press  from  1904  to  1916 
till  its  amalgamation  with  the  Ottaioa 
Journal,  in  which  he  filled  the  same 
position.  Later  he  accepted  the  business 
management  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  from 
which  he  resigned  in  1922  to  join 
McKim,  Ltd.,  advertising  agency.  In 
1927  he  established  his  own  advertising 
agency,  William  Findlay  Company,  Ltd., 
which  two  years  ago  was  merged  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  now  known 
as  Lord  &  Thomas.  He  was  a  native 
of  Bracebridge,  Ont.,  and  had  his  first 
newspaper  experience  in  the  editorial 
and  advertising  departments  of  the 
Barrie  (Ont.)  Examiner. 


N.  Y.  JOURNAL  SUED 

A  suit  asking  $25,000  damages  for 
I'W  was  filed  in  the  New  York  County 
Supreme  Court  this  week  by  Miss  Sadie 
Silverman  against  the  New  York  n.ve- 
Journal,  charging  that  on  Sept.  11, 
1930,  the  Journal  published  a  story 
lidded,  “Girl  Says  Radium  Cheated  Her 
of  Child.”  The  article  refers  to  a  suit 
supposedly  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
against  two  doctors  for  malpractice  at 
a  time  when  she  was  purportedly  an  ex¬ 
pectant  mother.  Miss  Silverman  set 
forth  that  she  has  never  been  married 
and  that  she  is  still  a  chaste  woman. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


Weekly  newipaper  on  Pacific  Coast — One  of 
largeHt  In  etate,  enjoying  goo<l  local,  national 
advertiHliig  and  commercial  printing  patron¬ 
age;  large  paid-in-advance  circulation  liat; 
modern  and  adequate  equpiment  Including  per- 
fe<'tiiig  press  and  automatic  job  press.  An 
outstanding,  profitable  property  In  county  seat 
(no  daily  in  county)  that  is  achieving  national 
reputation.  $20,000  down  payment  retiulred; 
balance  can  he  arranged  on  terms  6%  Interest. 
D-.')28.  Editor  It  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation — Carrier  boy  promotion  man — one 
with  plenty  of  initiative,  experience  and 
ability.  Must  be  able  to  teacb  carriers  sales¬ 
manship  and  increase  circulation.  New  Jersey 
evening  newspaper.  City  of  45,000.  D-502, 

Editor  St  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  and  business  executive — Eighteen 
years'  experience  with  metropolitan  papers. 
At  present  employed.  Thorough  knowMge  of 
Io<'nl.  national  and  classified  problems.  An 
organizer,  leader  and  salesman.  D-.513,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  and  Business  Office— 15  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  let  and  2nd  papers,  2,500  to  26,000 
north  and  south,  including  2  consolidations 
and  merger.  Now  employed  as  assistant 
department  manager  but  transfer  of  con¬ 
trolling  interest  to  party  without  news|>aper 
experience  "kills”  future.  Go  anywhere  that 
offers  advancement,  very  reasonable  salary 
until  I  prove  my  worth.  Successful  record, 
good  references.  Age  35,  marrietl,  family. 
Make  me  an  offer,  or  if  you  prefer,  let  me 
send  you  detailed  record  of  my  experience. 
Any  reasonable  offer  considered.  D-525,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — employed  and  showing 
Increases  right  now.  seeks  better  connection 
with  dally  In  Middle  West  city  up  to  100,000. 
Unusually  successful  production  records  my 
recommendation.  Convincing  references.  Many 
years  in  local  and  national.  Age  thirty-three. 
D-.50S.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  or  Salesman  —  Really 
knows  business  and  has  record  to  prove  it. 
Unusual  copywriter  and  forceful  salesman. 
Local  or  National.  Box  544,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


of  Quebec  and  agent  for  the  Canadian 
Rovernment  in  the  New  England  states, 
obtaining  the  latter  position  while  with 
the  Bulletin  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 


SEEK  $20,000  DAMAGES 

Two  damage  suits  for  $10,000  each 
for  libel  were  filed  in  Fulton  superior 
court  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  Aug.  1,  against 
the  Atlanta  Journal  by  J.  W.  Farmer 
and  his  wife,  who  charge  that  the 
paper  referred  to  their  dead  son  as  a 
negro  in  a  news  story  published  Feb.  18. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertitinf  Manager — Uevpiiiie  producer  ho 
*iure  my  aldlity,  denire  ])OHitioii  with  Hmall 
HHlary  and  Iioiiuh  on  increased  revenues. 
Twenty-rtve  years*  experience,  prefer  Middle 
or  South  West.  Reference:  Marcellus 

Murdock,  puidiKher.  Wichita  Barrie.  Addresa 
H.  W.  Allen,  Shirkmere  Apartments,  Wichita, 
KanNUH. 


Advertisixif  Manager — For  publisher  of  daily 
in  city  of  less  than  SO.OIK).  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  younc  advertisin;;  man:  10  years'  com- 
jilete  experience.  Now  headiior  sales  staff 
of  metrotK>litnn  daily.  Knows  problems  facin^r 
merchants.  Knows  sound  promotion,  buildins 
of  Roo<l-will  and  cooperation  with  paper's 
other  departments.  AgirressiTe,  responsible, 
permanent,  married.  Excellent  references. 
Modest  salary  or  production  agreement. 
D*r>03.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — With  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  New  York  City  newspapers,  de¬ 
sires  position  in  similar  capacity  in  or  outside 
of  New  York  City.  Ilavlnjf  force  and  a  broad 
practical  experience  in  handling  men,  can  con¬ 
duct  and  lend  advertising  staff  with  utmost 
efficiency.  For  references  apply  H.  A.  Ahern. 
80  Cranberry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Salesman — Business  prodiK'er.  13 
years’  selling  display  and  classiAed.  Ase  31. 
College  prnduate.  D-511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  Advertisingr  Manager  or  Secretary— 
Thoroughly  competent  advertisinjf  woman. 
One  who  can  carry  out  instructions  or  organise 
and  successfully  direct  others.  Has  special 
knowledge  and  experience  in  merchandisinir 
campaigns,  direct  mail,  and  radio.  Good 
correspondent  and  public  speaker.  Intellijrent 
worker — excellent  references.  D-501,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Boy  Sales  Manager — Capable  of  installing  de¬ 
partment.  Best  of  references.  Magazine  and 
newspaper  experience.  D-520,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Executive 

Home  DeUvered  Circulation — From  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  have  developed  a  system  of  carrier 
boy  organizations  which  is  very  conducive  to 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  circulation, 
as  it  is  also  an  application  of  common  sensA. 
making  for  real  et'onomy  in  the  operation  of 
the  circulation  department.  Will  submit  n  de¬ 
tailed  record  of  my  experience  and  ability, 
either  by  mall,  or  in  a  personal  interview  at 
my  expense.  D-.’^OO.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situationa  Wantea 


Desk  Man.  copyreader,  rewrite,  experienceil 
small  town,  metropolitan  papers.  Last  2 
years  Associated  Press  filing  editor — three 
languages — European  experience— <*an  handle 
siK>rt8.  finance,  features,  wire,  do  any  joii 
any  paper.  Best  New  York  references,  aged 
30.  married.  Go  anywhere,  any  reasonaide 
salary.  D-519.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  with  youth,  experience,  intelligence. 
Integrity  and  guts.  D-510.  Editor  A  Ibibltsher. 


Editorial  —  Rniall  city  daily,  metropolitan, 
county  weekly.  State  e<iitor.  telegraph.  Ad 
vised  lovelorn.  manage<l  contests.  Ueference" 
cannot  sign  checks,  but  read  well.  Twent.v- 
iiine,  not  a  drifter.  D-513,  Editor  A  Putdisher. 


Editorial — Young  newspaperman.  23  years  old. 
graduate  of  University  of  Missouri,  with  two 
years’  experience  on  city  daily  newspaper  as 
reporter,  desires  to  make  connection  on  the 
rei>ortorlal  staff  of  a  news|»aper.  ExperiAoce 
and  opiwrtnnlty  desired,  salary  not  of  priiinirv 
importance.  Haden  Moise.  Jr.,  408  Madison 
Street,  Jefferson  City,  M«». 


Executive  Editor  Business  Manager:  recent 
owner  successful  <biily,  age  32.  Thnr<nmlil.v 
experienced  organizer,  systematizer  and  busi¬ 
ness  builder  with  outstHiiding  nvord.  Editor 
A  Publisher  ran  page  sti»ry  niNUit  me  in  P>2s. 
Salary  reasonaide  if  op|N>rtnnity  suffi  -ient. 
n-r>27.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  executive^-Experienceil  in  adver¬ 
tising.  business  management  and  e<litoriHl 
direction,  wishes  conne<dion  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  advertising  manager  or  advertisinu 
salesman.  Clean  record  showing  ability  to 
make  and  hold  business  friends,  build  adver¬ 
tising  volume  and  manage  salesmen.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate,  marrie<l.  age  .36.  Merger 
causeil  by  rapid  growth  of  applicant’s  news¬ 
paper  makes  change  ne<*essary.  P-514.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Man — Experienc<Hl.  also  handle  ad¬ 
vertisers  copy  service  and  solicit  fa'^hioii  ac 
4‘ountR.  seeks  newspauer  coMuectioM:  now 
copy  chief  with  agency.  P-.VJ4,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Reporter — I  years’  experience  news  and  s|>orts. 
<»o  anywhere.  D-500,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Women’s  Page  Editor — Experienceil  columnist 
— practical  circulation  getter.  Club,  tiiii- 
rersity,  teaching,  and  advertising  background. 
Features  in  press  and  (|unlity  magazines  on 
the  home.  building,  interior  decorating, 
children,  family  relations,  food,  fashions, 
gardens,  re«Teations,  notables  in  the  feminine 
world.  D-517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


32  page  Hoe  press  with  ele<dricnl  equipment. 
Stereotype  machinery,  make  up  tables  and 
chases.  This  e<iuipment  was  formerly  use<l 
in  printing  the  Star-Post,  and  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  ready  to  operate  as  soon  as  Installfsl. 
One  to  merger  of  Star  and  Triimne  plants, 
and  expiration  of  lease  on  present  quarters 
will  sell  for  $2,500  as  it  stands.  Star, 
Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


Circulation  Man  -At  liberty.  Age  33.  Ten 
years’  experien<‘e  District  Manager  and  Road 
Man.  Past  three  years  Assistant  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  .lackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
released  account  retrem'hment.  Former  em¬ 
ployers,  Atlanta  Georgian,  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald,  New  Orleans  Item,  Liberty  Maga¬ 
zine,  Pictorial  Review.  Thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  imy  promotion,  home  delivery, 
records,  systems.  ABC  re4|uirements.  Able  to 
take  charge  of  department,  district  or  territory 
on  own  initiative.  Member,  International  and 
Southern  Circulation  Managers*  Assmdatlons. 
Will  go  anywhere.  J.  R.  Chamblee.  315 
Frederica  Ave.,  Jackson,  Miss. 


Circulation  Manager — Sixteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  metropolitan,  smaller  dailies.  Thoroughly 
experienced  every  phase  promotion,  service. 
Strong  on  Boy  promotion.  Not  a  chair 
warmer.  Initiative,  character  and  ability. 
Produce  maximum  results  at  minimum  cost. 
Married,  go  anywhere.  References.  D-521. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  manager  available.  Capable  of 
handling  circulation  from  one  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  economically,  sanely,  with  results. 
J.  E.  King,  769  Francis  St.,  W.  Palm  Beach. 
Fla. 


Circulation  Manager,  thoroughly  experlenceil 
in  all  angles  of  circulation  building  and  pro¬ 
motion.  15  years*  experience  with  markeil 
success.  Now  employed,  desires  change.  Will 
accept  position  as  manager,  city  or  country 
manager,  or  district  manager.  A-1  refer- 
eiH-es  as  to  experience,  ability  and  hoiiestv. 
D-526,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City  Editor — Tore  mask  from  City  Hall  graft, 
exposed  police  third  degree.  force<l  Grand 
Jury  vice  probe.  Moves  swiftly  and  calmly 
on  l»lg  news.  Best  referen<*es.  D-522.  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


Country  Journalism  is  career  deslre«I  by 
young  man,  22.  one  year  college,  finishing 
fifth  year  of  personal  tnist  work  with  New 
York  hank:  no  academic  e<lucatloii  in 
Journalism  hot  has  studied  and  read  at 
home:  eager  to  go  anywhere  for  only  sufficient 
to  keep  alive.  Can  you  help  a  fellow  get 
started:  D-523.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man — Capable  of  handling  any  desk  job. 
20  years'  experience  lending  dailies,  fast, 
accurate,  alert.  University  graduate.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  mo<lerate  snlarv.  References. 
D-.5,30.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Six  years’  experience  semi-weekly, 
weekly.  University  graduate.  Now  employe<l 
as  editor:  wish  change:  permanence  desirable. 
D-529,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Completp 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co..  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy:  One  dry  mat  roller.  Must 
be  cheap.  No  dealers.  C-977,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Bualnast  Eatablialiad  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Advertise  Now 

When  publishers  are 
thinking  about  Fall 
business.  Sell  yourself 
through  a  Classified  ad, 
the  most  economical 
method  of  covering  the 
entire  newspaper  field. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


WHAT  are  the  people  to  believe? 

One  day  they  read  circumstantial 
newspaper  accounts  of  what  happened 
to  the  B.E.F.  at  Washington  and  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  most  of  the  essentials 
of  the  story  are  flatly  controverted  in  a 
sjieech  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  all  in 
support  of  the  same  set  of  contradictory 
rcinarks  previously  made  by  the 
President. 

What,  then,  is  true  and  what  false? 
Rarely  has  the  whole  press  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  repudiated  by  high  governmental 
authority.  People  who  accept  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Hoover 
certainly  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be¬ 
lieve  what  reporters  wrote  and  news¬ 
papers  published  in  good  faith. 

In  other  columns  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  you  will  find  what  our 
Washington  correspondent,  George  Man¬ 
ning.  says  of  the  merits  of  this  unusual 
discussion.  In  the  light  of  his  report 
sensationalism  and  loose-statement  can¬ 
not  fairly  be  attributed  to  newspaper¬ 
men  on  this  momentous  occasion.  Here 
is  an  instance,  written  plain  in  history, 
wherein  the  press  api^ears  to  have  been 
accurate  and  the  highest  officials  of  the 
federal  government  inaccurate.  The  in¬ 
cident  is  so  clear-cut  that  it  might  be 
done  up  in  wax  and  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  .\merican  Society  of 
N'ewspaper  Editors.  It  is  something  to 
put  on  exhibition  on  all  occasions  when 
Men  of  Destiny  complain  of  the  wilful, 
lying,  pernicious,  irresponsible,  yellow 
sensationalists  of  the  .American  press. 

*  *  * 

The  question,  however,  is  how 
many  American  citizens  who  read 
the  newspaper  accounts  and  later  read 
the  statements  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  W'ar  remain  convinced,  as 
matters  stand,  that  the  reporters  were 
accurate  and  the  official  denials  inaccu¬ 
rate.  After  the  fashion  of  American 
editorship  nearly  all  newspapers  per¬ 
mitted  the  President  and  Mr.  Hurley  to 
have  the  last  word,  in  first-page  display, 
without  any  editorial  page  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  wide  disparities,  if  the 
rank  and  file  of  readers  believe  that  the 
newspapers  did  e.xaggerate  the  story  and 
that  they  were  justifiably  tanned  good 
and  plenty  by  the  President  and  Mr. 
Hurley,  no  one  is  quite  so  much  to 
blame  as  editors  themselves.  Everyone 
wishes,  of  course,  to  be  respectful  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  challenge  the  accuracy 
of  any  statement  they  would  utter  on 
any  subject.  But,  still,  the  press  also 
has  something  to  conserve.  Its  good 
name  for  truth-telling  is  an  asset  not  to 
be  tossed  lightly  out  of  the  window. 

•  *  * 

ONE  of  my  correspondents,  Robert 
D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  who  is  managing 
editor  of  the  little  paper  called  “The 
News,”  published  by  St.  Albans  School, 
at  Washington,  writes  in  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  against  some  views  on  the  B.E.F. 
expulsion  expressed  in  this  column  last 
week.  He  says  I  ought  to  know  that 
the  tanks  used  by  the  army  were  only 
for  “display”  and  that  tear  gas  is  more 
humane  than  a  volley,  and  that  “flame¬ 
throwers”  is  a  technical  term  not  to  be 
employed  to  designate  those  who  fire 
buildings  with  matches  borrowed  from 
reporters.  I  had  all  of  the  technical 
terms  and  specifications  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Division  down  pat  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  War  Department  some 
years  ago,  but  the  diffefence  between  a 
flame-thrower  and  a  uniformed  torch- 
bearer  has  become  faint  in  peace-times. 

I  humbly  apologize. 

This  young  patriot  of  Washington 
writes  that  he  saw  the  whole  “action” 
between  the  U.  S.  Forces  and  the  Rags 
and  Bones  Legion  from  3  p.m.  on  Penn¬ 


sylvania  venue  to  3  a.m.  at  .\nacostia, 
and  that  “not  a  single  rifle  was  leveled 
or  aimed  at  the  bonusites"  and,  of 
course,  the  only  shooting  was  by  cops. 
Rut  he  adds :  "Occasionally,  the  cavalry 
would  beat  a  recalcitrant  with  the  flat 
of  a  sabre.”  My  recollection  is  that 
the  cavalry  usually  first  tries  out  the 
flat  side  on  rioters,  rather  than  the  edge 
or  the  point,  until  matters  become  real 
bad.  But  I  am  glad  to  know  of  this 
"unparalleled"  flat-side  of  the  sabre 
humanity  in  reference  to  the  wandering 
children  ofsthe  B.E.F.  The  flat  side  of 
a  sabre  is  its  very  best  side,  especially 
when  the  object  of  attack  is  only  some 
poor  skate  of  an  ex-soldier,  wobbling 
around  trying  to  find  some  place  to 
crawl  into  out  of  the  wet  of  1932. 


MI, 


CORRESPONDENT  has  the 
advantage,  as  he  was  on  the  scene 
for  12  hours,  whereas  I  could  only  read 
about  what  happened.  But  the  results 
of  the  raid  on  the  B.E.F.  are  summed 
up  by  a  usually  careful  reporter,  Paul 
V.  .\nderson,  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
as  follows ; 

"Two  veterans  of  the  World  War 
shot  to  death ;  one  eleven-weeks-old 
baby  in  a  grave  condition  from  gas, 
shock,  and  exposure:  one  eight-year- 
old  boy  partially  blinded  by  gas ;  two 
|vilicemen's  skulls  fractured;  one  by¬ 
stander  shot  through  the  shoulder;  one 
veteran’s  ear  severed  with  a  cavalry 
saber;  one  veteran  stabbed  in  the  hip 
with  a  bayonet ;  more  than  a  dozen 
veterans,  policemen,  and  soldiers  injured 
by  bricks  and  clubs;  upward  of  1,000 
men.  women,  and  children  gassed,  in¬ 
cluding  policemen,  reporters,  amhulance 
drivers,  and  residents  of  Washington ; 
and  approximately  $10,000  worth  of 
property  destroyed  by  fire,  including 
clothing,  food,  and  temixirary  shelters 
of  the  veterans  and  a  large  amount  of 
building  material  owned  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  contractor.” 

Writing  in  The  Xation  of  Mr.  Hur¬ 
ley’s  subsequent  speech,  which  sought 
to  throw  blame  for  all  this  on  “red 
radicals,”  Mr.  Anderson  declared  it  to 
have  been  a  “tissue  of  known  and  dem¬ 
onstrable  falsehoods.”  Mr.  Anderson, 
however,  is  caustically  anti-administra¬ 
tion  in  most  of  his  writing  and  so  I 
suppose  his  ability  as  a  factual  reporter 
will  easily  be  laughed  off  by  those  who 
insist  upon  making  the  Washington  raid 
a  political,  rather  than  the  humanitarian 
issue  that  exclusively  interests  this 
column. 

*  *  * 

The  most  stalwart  defenders  of  the 
solemn  grey-beards  who  push  but¬ 
tons  which  order  troops  to  attack  ex¬ 
soldiers  seem  to  be  youths,  like  Mr. 
Heinl.  of  St.  Albans  school.  He  writes 
a  courteous  letter,  but  it  betrays  great 
age.  I  am  made  to  feel  like  a  mis- 
chievious  school  boy,  called  shame¬ 
facedly  up  to  the  mat  by  some  stern 
old  prof.,  though  this  challenger  might 
be  my  grandchild.  Perhaps  I  represent 
a  generation  that  got  a  slightly  different 
slant  on  life.  I  recall,  in  my  youth, 
how  the  boys  of  my  Ohio  school  par¬ 
aded  one  night  in  protest  against  the 
local  street  car  company’s  action  in  lock¬ 
ing  out  its  conductors  and  motormen, 
though  none  of  us  was  involved  in  the 
strike.  We  just  felt  sorry  for  poor  men 
and  their  families,  and  denounced  the 
street  car  company  as  a  heartless  cor¬ 
poration.  I  do  not  think  such  a  thing 
could  happen  now  in  any  American  city. 
Our  boys  are  not  concerned  about  such 
matters. 

Every  Decoration  Day  my  gang  par¬ 
aded  to  the  cemetery  and  stuck  little 
flags  into  the  mounds  of  ex-soldier’s 
graves,  lots  of  them  perhaps  no  more 


worthy  of  such  honors  than  members 
Ilf  the  B.E.F.  Respect  for  those  who 
had  fought  for  the  flag  to  us  amounted 
to  reverence.  When  anybody  was 
known  to  be  poverty-stricken  in  our 
town,  especially  a  family,  the  more 
fortunate  neighbors  would  send  around 
baskets  of  food  and  clothing.  My  father 
and  mother  were  always  chasing  such 
errands,  all  gravely  discussed  at  the 
supper  table.  Our  town  sent  a  whole 
bo.\-car  of  provisions  and  clothing  to 
the  survivors  of  the  Johnstown  flood 
and  I  remember  the  tears  of  the  women 
who  packed  the  boxes  with  tender  care. 
1  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  duly 
awe-struck. 

*  *  * 

OF  COURSE,  I  do  not  contend  that 
compassion  has  completely  van¬ 
ished  from  our  race.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  millions  of  kindly-disposed,  sym¬ 
pathetic  people  extant.  Things  arc  dif¬ 
ferent  now  and  the  charitable  impulse 
irequently  wavers  in  large  and  pros¬ 
perous  communities,  like  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  in  this  depression  has  fared 
better  than  perhaps  any  community  in 
the  entire  country.  In  such  beautiful 
cities  ragged  men  aiipear  grotesque  and 
out  of  place.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  are  really  hungry  and  homeless  and 
that  their  poverty  is  not  just  faked  up 
to  appeal  to  credulous  alms-givers. 
They  look  so  silly  and  stupid,  ugly  and 
damned,  that  school  boys  must  feel  like 
jeering.  Not  having  experienced  the 
pangs  of  an  empty  stomach,  much  less 
the  ache  of  life  defeat,  homeless,  wife¬ 
less,  childless  and  workless  outcasts  may 
lx-  little  understood  by  Rob  Heinl  and 
his  associates.  But  all  the  boys  can 
and  do  understand  and  appreciate  the 
glory  of  young  troopers  iti  uniform, 
magnificent  in  power  lent  by  glittering 
etiuipment,  officered  by  superior,  digni¬ 
fied  grown-up  men,  each  one  a  real 
success  in  life,  each  a  true  defender  of 
the  flag  and  our  magnificent  free  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Rut  as  Robert  Heinl  writes  in  con¬ 
clusion  :  “The  whole  affair  was  a  sorry 
business  and  best  forgotten.”  It  was 
indeed  a  sorry  business,  but  whether  it 
will  be  forgotten  is  a  question  hard  to 
answer.  ^Iy  own  belief  is  that  it  will 
be  remembered  by  unnumbered  millions 
as  a  vicious  “red”  riot,  put  down  by 
troops  after  the  police  had  confessed  de¬ 
feat  and  that  criminals  and  “reds”  set 
fire  to  the  camps  and  were  bent  on  over¬ 
turning  the  government  of  Washington. 
Jefferson.  Lincoln,  RiMisevelt  and 
Hoover.  .\s  newspapermen,  interested 
in  a  clean  running  story  of  current 
events,  we  naturally  deplore  this  cock- 
eved  chapter. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

H  GORDON  .SELFRIDGE,  the 
•  London  merchant  prince,  appreci¬ 
ates  the  work  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  do.  and  I  notice  that  through 
The  Company  of  Newspaper  Makers, 
he  is  offering  $2,500  in  prizes  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  excellence.  This,  naturally,  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  British  journalists.  The 
Selfridge  prizes  are  for  100  guineas  for 
each  of  the  following  classes:  Best 
piece  of  foreign  correspondence;  best 
exclusive  news  story  (“scoop”) ;  best 
piece  of  descriptive  reporting ;  most 
meritorious  non-fiction  contribution  to 
a  newspaper  or  periodical  written  by  a 
full-time  woman  journalist;  most  inter¬ 
esting  news  photograph. 

These  seem  excellent  classifications, 
and  I  wish  some  large  .-\merican  adver¬ 
tiser,  equally  appreciative  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  writers  and  artists  for  the 
.‘\merican  press,  would  follow  the  Self¬ 
ridge  example.  We  have  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  the  Pugsley  Award  and  the 
N.E.A.  awards,  as  annual  events,  but 
there  cannot  be  too  much  encourage¬ 
ment  for  those  who  are  on  the  firing 
line  of  news,  where  the  routine  re¬ 
wards  are  usually  none  too  good  and 
where  defeats  are  frequent  enough. 

*  *  * 

JB.  POWELL,  Chicago  Tribune 
.  Shanghai  correspondent,  writes  to 
me  concerning  the  experience  of 
himself  and  other  correspondents  with 
Japanese  spies  while  covering  the  Man¬ 
churian  “undeclared  war”  which  started 


last  September  and  is  still  in  progrei 
though  little  of  the  news  concerning  it 
now  published  in  this  country.  Wha 
ever  the  correspondents  went,  he  di 
dares,  they  were  followed  and  son* 
times  their  baggage  and  papers  wei 
searched.  It  became  tiresome  to  th 
correspondents  and  one,  just  to  exprq 
indignation,  sent  the  following  telegrai 
to  a  Japanese  intelligence  officer  at 
tached  to  Gen.  Hon  jo’s  staff : 

"Major  Watari,  care  Yamato  Hotel 
Mukden. 

“.\rriving  three  o’clock  this  after 
noon.  Please  notify  my  spy.” 

*  le  * 


Mr.  POWELL  writes  of  maiJ 
amusing  experiences  with  milifl 
tary  hounds,  one  of  whom  was  discovH 
ere'd  using  a  "detecto-phone”  or  secr9 
telephone,  which  one  correspondcjfl 
found  secreted  under  a  sofa  in  his  rooSI 
It  is  Mr.  Powell’s  view  that  a  secrtCi 
military  fund  of  Yen  6,500,000  ($3,25(LW 
000)  was  spent  on  espionage  and  propt-B 
ganda,  the  Japanese  Army  maintains 
so-called  “resident”  officers  in  practii 
cally  every  town  and  city,  disguised  as 
liarbers.  hotel  clerks,  small  merchant! 
and  what  not. 

*  * 

Recently  Yo.sIuo  Nitobe,  editor  of 
Japan  Times,  published  at  Toldoi 
sent  to  my  desk  an  editorial  he  had 
published  in  his  newspaper  concerniii| 
Mr.  Powell,  whom  he  characterized  as 
Iiro-Chinese,  due  to  his  interest  in  the 
China  Weekly  Review,  of  .Shanghai.  It 
seems  that  on  Feb.  6,  last,  Mr.  Pnwd 
published  in  the  Review  statementi 
which  angered  loyal  Japanese.  Hets 
are  a  couple  of  quotes :  “So  long  as 
Japanese  arms  are  successful  abroad  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  menaced  . 

The  one  thing  that  will  make  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people  realize  how  they  are  bein 
led  by  the  nose  is  to  bring  Imperil 
Japan  to  its  knees.  Then  the  Japannt 
will  remove  the  bandages  from  thdr 
eyes  they  will  throw  out  all  this 

medieval  nonsense  about  the  sanctity  of 
the  person  of  the  Japanese  Emperor, 
invite  him  to  reside  in  some  out  of  they 
way  place  and  keep  quiet,  and  then  will 
seize  the  reins  of  government  them¬ 
selves.” 

«  *  * 

Mr.  nitobe  denies  thatwhenthe 
Japanese  military  authorities  for¬ 
bade  Mr.  Powell  to  visit  the  front,  dur¬ 
ing  recent  hostilities,  the  act  was  a  cal¬ 
culated  insult  to  the  .Shanghai  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Chicago  Tribune,  but  rather 
was  directed  at  Mr.  Powell  as  editor  of 
the  China  Weekly  Review.  “When 
Mr.  Powell’s  article  appeared,”  wrote 
Mr.  Nitobe,  “there  were  in  the  inter¬ 
national  city  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
Japanese  subjects  and  conditions  were 
highly  inflammable.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  resentment  of  the  Japanese 
Army  should  be  understandable.” 

It  is  all  too  far  away  and  much  too 
contentious  to  warrent  a  snap  opinion 
from  this  quarter.  It  is  difficult  in 
.America  to  draw  the  line  between  fact 
and  propaganda  in  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

*  *  « 

Ed.  foster  writes  in  the  Colorado 
Editor  a  criticism  of  the  work 
Editor  &  Publisher  did  in  reference 
to  the  press  and  the  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ing  case.  “The  whole  fabric  of  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  argument  is  woven  about 
the  theory  that  the  press  has  a  right  to 
know  the  details  of  personal  and  private 
affairs,”  he  wrote,  “and,  knowing  them, 
to  publish  such  of  them  as  it  deems 
valuable  to  its  circulation  department 
*  *  * 

The  week’s  cynicism  prize  goes  to 
Ed.  Foster.  He  reveals  his^mind, 
not  mine.  What  was  “personal"  and 
“private,”  please,  in  a  kidnaping  case, 
vicious  crime  against  the  state  and  fiend¬ 
ish  assault  upon  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  the  whole  community  ?  Where  was 
the  invasion  of  Col.  Lindbergh’s  pn- 
vacy?  The  Colonel  himself  did  not  feel 
abused.  Editor  Foster  could  not  answer 
any  of  these  questions  to  confirm  his 
brooding  distrust  of  his  own  craft. 


